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POLITICS AS A PROFESSION. 


HE Quarterly Review, in an article entitled “ Politics as a 

“ Profession,” undertakes to show its readers that politics 

are no longer so good a profession as they used to be, and that, 
so far as they are worth following as a profession, it is more 
difficult and more degrading to follow them. An article dealing 
with current social facts more or less familiar to every one 
cannot fail to have some truth in it. More especially the 
Quarterly seems to us to be stating only what is incontestable 
when it points out that persons who take an interest in poli- 
tics or in special political subjects have now, in an increasing 
degree, a power of influencing opinion and attaining their 
object through the periodical press, by writing books, or by 
lecturing, which makes it very doubtful whether they could do 
more or even so much by entering the House of Commons, and 
they gladly avail themselves of any reason for avoiding the 
expense, worry, and nuisance of a contested election. It is 
difficult to see what a man who can write when he pleases and 
what he pleases in a leading daily or weekly newspaper, who 
has all the society he cares for, who has a competence, but not 
the large fortune requisite for high office, and does not desire 
anything from Government, gains by going into the House of 
Commons. Those, too, who wish to carry any great social 
reform, to benefit the poor in any particular way, or to fertilize 
public thought with new ideas, now find that they can do more 
out of the House, with full liberty to say, write, and do what 
they please, than they could do in the House, where they must 
be generally condemned to silence and always to compromises. 
Far from thinking this, however, to be a loss to the nation, we 
think it a distinct gain. More people are usefully and happily 
employed than they would be if a seat in the House was the 
only way of keeping up an interest in political subjects, or of 
exercising some gentle kind of political influence. All repre- 
sentative assemblies, too, have inherent defects, such as the diffi- 
culty of getting good measures carried through them, which the 
House of Commons shares with the rest. In England it is only 
a strong Government, headed by resolute men, that can get 
Bills of any value passed ; but at present there is no reason to 
think that we are particularly badly off. We have at least 
got a Government with a fair proportion of able and deter- 
mined men in it, backed by quite as large a majority as can 
be held together. The present House, too, inherits some part 
of that load of electoral iniquity which its predecessors have 
transmitted to it. Bribery and intimidation have had much 
more to do with the composition of the House than they ought 
to have. There are also new evils which have sprung up 
lately, and in some measure from the extension of the franchise. 
The necessary and legitimate expenses of candidates are greatly 
increased by the expansion of the electoral body, and elections 
have in some places passed too much into the hands of wire- 
pullers, principally through the operation of the fanciful clause 
for giving members to minorities. But when all this is 
said, it remains to be asked what are the special com- 
plaints against the House of Commons which make it less 
worth while than formerly to pursue the profession of politics 
systematically. The complaints which the Quarterly makes 
are mainly these—that there is an increasing tendency to 
give power to the domination of cliques, that the best men get 
degraded by the necessities to which they find themselves sub- 
ject, and that men with ideas but without means cannot find 
seats. If there is some truth in these complaints—and there 
never yet was a representative assembly in any age or country 
against which something of the sort might not be said—there is 
at present very much exaggeration in them. The cliques from 
which danger is alleged to be apprehended are the clique of 
railway directors and the clique of Irish members swayed 
by the Romish clergy. There are said to be 120 railway 
directors in the present House, and railway legislation may 
again be warped, as it has often been warped already, to suit 
the Companies rather than the public; and the particular 


| form of danger which the Quarterly anticipates is that some 


great national question, such as peace or war, may eventually be 
determined by the refusal or agreement of the Government to 
buy a particular line. In the same way, it is supposed that the 
Irish priests may get under their control some day seventy 
Irish members, and that these seventy members may some day 
come to vote under direct orders from Rome. The Quarterly 
thinks this more likely to happen soon than it has been at any 
time since Catholic Emancipation. As this is only a specula- 
tion for the future, it is not worth much discussing. But the 
question to be decided is not whether some clique may not, 
under some unknown circumstances, exercise a pernicious 
power, but whether the chance of its doing so makes politics 
less worth following as a profession than formerly. In the 
days when politics are supposed to have been really worth 
following, there were cliques enough and to spare. O’CONNELL’s 
tail was formed, wriggled vigorously behind him, and then 
fortunately melted away. Has the writer in the Quarterly 
forgotten bow the clique of the landowners shouted and voted, 
under a kind of divine frenzy, when they thought their 
cows were in danger from the Cattle Plague? Selfish in- 
terests and the interests of classes too often in every assembly 
prevail against justice and wisdom, but a politician must 
be uncommonly fainthearted who will not enter on his pro- 
fession for fear lest the English nation should be stopped b 
railway directors from making peace or war, or by Irish 
members from upholding religious freedom. 

The next reason given for avoiding politics as a profession 
is that public men are now degraded by having to comply 
with the exigencies of their party or their constituencies. 
That there is something of this degradation now to be de- 
plored seems only too probable, and that in past times there 
has been very much to deplore is certain; but the particular 
instances selected to show how this degradation tells on emi- 
nent men are unfortunate. The instances given are those of 
Mr. GLapsTonE, who stumped Lancashire, and of Mr. 
Mitt, who patronized BrapLaven and Beates. That Mr. 
GLADSTONE said a great many unwise and ill-considered 
things while he was stumping Lancashire, and that there 
was too much of his endless and passionate oratory at that 
time of excitement, few even of his admirers il dispute. 
The only wonder is that a man so sensitive and so excitable 
did not commit himself even more when he found himself 
opposed with such bitter hostility, with misrepresentations so 
flagrant, and by such high-handed domineering over de- 
pendents. That the Quarterly should be able to show that 
he used a phrase about Ireland which a judicious person 
would have guarded by a careful addition, and that he should 
have stated the fact that the Tories were frightened into a 
Reform Bill by the pulling down of the Hyde Park railings, 
without adding that it was of course wrong to pull them 
down, do not seem very unpardonable offences, considering 
that he was then fighting a hard fight in a county where 
the clerical friends of the Quarterly were furiously warn- 
ing their parishioners that, if they voted for Mr. Guap- 
STONE, Protestant martyrs would soon be burnt again at 
Smithfield. But, anyhow, all this was entirely Mr. Grap- 
sTONE’s own doing. Nobody asked him to stump; he was not 
yielding to any fatal necessity imposed upon him by any one; 
the faults and the excellences he displayed were entirely his 
own. In the same way, whatever errors Mr. MILL committed 
were entirely voluntary. He sacrificed his seat, and alienated 
many of his supporters, because he would insist on his own 
crotchets and adhere to his special principles. He has alwa 
insisted on the duty of the supreme Legislature to uphold 
rights of feeble and inferior races, and he carried this out by 
prosecuting Mr. Eyre, even after success in prosecuting him had 
become hopeless. He has always insisted, in his anxiety for the 
liberty of opinion, on the advantage of encouraging individuals 
to advance even the most outrageous beliefs, and he showed 
to what utter extremity he was prepared to follow this out by 
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meking a contribution to the expenses of Mr. Braptaven. But 


if ever a man acted on his own judgment Mr. Mutu did in 
both these cases. He offended his constituents, he frightened 
his party, he lost among the philosophical the credit of being a 
philosopher. In fact, he pleased himself; and a less apposite 
example of the degradation attending on political subserviency 
cannet be imagined. If the Quarterly wanted to give two in- 
stances, not of men who have been corrupted by political life into 
insincerity, but of men who have created an almost universal 
impression of their being unusually sincere in the world of poli- 
tics, and adopting and advocating whatever opinion their rea- 
son or fancy may from time to time prompt them to entertain, it 
could not find better examples than those of Mr. GLADSTONE 
and Mr. Min. 
That men with ideas and without means cannot now get 
into Parliament so easily as they once could, when rotten 
boroughs still existed, is a very familiar fact. We have 
long ago had to settle whether rotten boroughs should be 
allowed to continue for the object of providing such men 
with seats. But the advantage of rotten boroughs to men 
of this sort can only be properly estimated when we take 
into consideration the disadvantages to these same men 
which rotten boroughs entailed. The chief of these dis- 
advantages was that they were led to look on themselves 
as articles of political value, to be bought by the first or 
the most willing purchaser. We have lately had lives pub- 
lished of Sir James Mactntosn, of Lord Lynpuvrst, and Lord 
jnouGuAM, and it is quite evident that they all started in 
life as clever politicians, undetermined which side in politics 
they should take, until they knew which side would provide 
them with a seat. For many years the Whigs would 
not provide Brovenam with a seat, because they thought 
they were not sure of him. Now our young men with ideas 
and without means are at least in this respect born in happier 
days. They are not kept waiting to learn from the chances of 
a nomination to a rotten borough what their ideas are; and 
they may have the satisfaction of believing themselves honest. 
Whether men with ideas and without means are now, as a 
matter of fact, kept out of Parliament, it is difficult to say. 
The answer will depend on what we understand by ideas and 
means. There are several men of good education and position 
who have only a small fortune, who have very good abilities, 
and who would like to get into Parliament, but cannot get in. 
‘There are several hundreds of such men, many more than 
enough to fill the whole House of Commons. As the land, 
commerce, and the law must engross the vast majority of 
seats, and as of the few left a proportion ought properly to be 
held by men with special knowledge, such as that acquired in 
India or the colonies, the proper scheme of things would be 
thrown out of balance if more than a few seats were left for 
the men of ideas. If by ideas we mean the fair average ability 
of well-educated men, then several candidates possessing this 
qualification offered themselves at the last election. Some, 
whose defeat we much regret, were defeated, having in most 
instances stood on the spur of the moment for places where 
they had no chance; some succeeded, as if by a miracle,and were 
welcomed by constituencies the names of which they scarcely 
knew. Although Berkshire, or Clitheroe, or Chippenham, or 
Abingdon, or Woodstock, might have been wiser than they 
were, yet Frome, Dungarvan, the Border Burghs, and Perth- 
shire were strangely kind. If we could have all our wishes 
gratified, we should certainly wish that the present House 
contained at least half a dozen more of these men, who may be 
spoken of as men of ideas, and half a dozen special representa- 
tives of the working-classes. If it were not quite so rich and 
quite so mediocre, it might be a better House, but we see 
no reason to despair of the present state of things being 
improved hereafter. That elections should cost less is a 
point greatly to be desired and earnestly to be striven for. 
The transfer of election petitions to the Judges promises to 
work strongly in this direction, and if corrupt local influences 
can be got rid of or abated, constituencies will begin to look 
out for men likely to do them credit. A man whom his 
friends pronounce to be amiable and clever will never be able 
to rely on dropping down suddenly on a constituency and 
carrying his election in a quiet gentlemanly way. But men 
who have real ability, and will count the cost, and are prepared 
to encounter many mortifications both before and after they 
are elected, may still hope to follow politics as a profession, 
and not find themselves more disappointed than they must be 
in a profession full of disagreeables, poorly rewarded, re- 
quiring very special gifts, and only to be recommended to 
men without means, if they are conscious of unusual powers 
or are sustained by a profound desire to do good. 
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BELGIUM. 


N exaggerated importance has been attached to the death 

of the young Crown Prince of Brieium. Exceptional 
sympathy with the domestic griefs of conspicuous or Royal 
personages is perfectly natural, for indifference to the troubles 
of strangers proceeds chiefly from ignorance and want of atten- 
tion, while the loss of a child who happened to be heir to a 
throne in some degree impresses the imagination; and a tran- 
sient feeling of compassion unconsciously suggests a fear that 
some public interest is concerned in the event. ‘The extinction 
of the Saxon dynasty in Belgium, even if it is not destined 
to survive the present generation, is still, it may be hoped, 
remote; nor can it be reasonably expected that thirty or 
forty years hence the fortunes of the nation will depend on 
the accident of hereditary succession. A similar period has 
elapsed since the crown was accepted by Prince Leropoxp, 
then a middle-aged and childless widower. It is still probable 
that the reigning sovereign or his brother may leave male 
issue, and if the Belgians should, towards the end of the 
present century, be in search of a King, the Cosure family is 
not likely to have disappeared from Europe. Spain is at this 
moment engaged in the same operation under greater difficul- 
ties ; for the candidate who may be chosen by the Cortes will 
be regarded by a part of the population as a usurper, and 
there will be two or three sets of Pretenders ready on eve 
convenient occasion to question his title. To some Spanish 
politicians the choice of a dynasty seems so easy and ordinary 
a transaction that they think it desirable to appoint, in the 
person of EspartTero, a provisional occupant of the throne. 
No such fantastic scheme would be likely to find favour in 
Belgium, where there will be abundance of time for con- 
sidering the nomination of a successor when it has become 
certain that the male line of the reigning House is about to 
become extinct. The danger which is really apprehended is, 
not that it will be impossible to find a King, but that the 
kingdom will be absorbed in the dominions of a powerful 
neighbour. The time has long passed when States, like 
private properties, derived their unity from their owners, or 
became by marriage and bequest parts of larger agglomera- 
tions of territory. It was in this way that Brabant and 
Flanders passed from their indigenous dynasty to Burgundy, 
from Burgundy, through Austria, to Spain, and ultimately 
again to Austria; but the precedent is wholly obsolete. The 
annexation of the Austrian Netherlands to the French Republic 
and Empire reminds Belgian patriots of a more urgent cause 
of anxiety. 


It was only by a happy accident that the Earldom of 
Flanders escaped, at the close of the middle ages, from becoming 
a province of France. The power of the Dukes of Bureunpy, 
and of the Spanish and German branches of the House of 
Austria, alone secured the separate existence which has since 
grown into permanent or temporary independence. ‘The 
establishment of a powerful monarchy or republic in the Low 
Countries was unfortunately prevented in the first instance by 
the final adhesion, during the Dutch War of Independence, of 
the Flemish and Walloon districts to Spain and to Rome ; and, 
two centuries and a half later, by the failure of the most 
hopeful experiment of the Congress of Vienna. The fault 
may perhaps have lain with the Dutch, or with the family of 
ORANGE; and it was undoubtedly difficult to mould into a 
single nation two races of different language and religion; 
but if Holland and Belgium could have been content to retain 
even a federal union with one another, there would have been 
no question of risk from the ambitious designs attributed to 
Prussia or to France. Both countries are free, wealthy, and 
industrious, nor are their interests in any way reciprocally 
antagonistic. Of late years they have both been disposed to 
abandon their ancient jealousies, and some Belgian politicians 
hold that the separation in 1830 was a mistake; but even 
if reunion were otherwise probable, it would be impractic- 
able, because it would be forbidden by .France. The small 
State of Belgium, with half its population speaking French, 
is easier to deal with than a Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
although there may be no direct or immediate intention 
of profiting by its inability to defend itself. The project 
of including Belgium within the French Customs’ frontier 
was suggested by the renewal of the Zollverein after the 
establishment of the North German Confederation. French- 
men are perhaps scarcely to be blamed for the mistaken 
belief that the German States have no closer bond of union 
than the ties of language, religion, and neighbourhood, which 
connect France with Belgium or with parts of Switzerland. 
All the changes which have occurred during ten years in 
Europe, although they are for the most part beneficial in 
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themselves, endanger the independence of minor States. The 
fiction of the equality of sovereigns among themselves, and the 
theory of the balance of power, have simultaneously gone out 
of fashion. 

There is no reason to apprehend that, during the reign of 
Napoteon III., there will be any attempt to annex Belgium to 
France by main force; nor will the contrivance of universal 
suffrage be applied until there is plausible reason for assuming 
the consent of a large part of the population. The most 
imminent danger to Belgian independence is threatened by 
the dissensions of two parties which are almost equally 
balanced. In no other country except Ireland is the priesthood 
so fanatical, or so powerful among its own adherents, as in Bel- 
gium, while the not less numerous Liberal party is united in 
resistance to clerical pretensions and encroachments. Behind 
political differences there is often a common stock of opinions 
and of interests, which limits the field of contest; but ecclesi- 
astical and secular predominance are incompatible, and a 
struggle between their respective advocates always tends to 
become internecine. Loyalty and patriotism are regarded by 
sacerdotal politicians as subordinate considerations; and, on 
the other hand, modern democracy affects a cosmopolitan 
character. Almost any French Government has opportuni- 
ties and excuses for encouraging either party. As the 
eldest son of the Church, or as the heir and representative 
of the Revolution, a French Emperor may with equal 
facility assume the patronage of orthodoxy, or of anti-clerical 
Liberalism. The protector of Rome has sometimes been 
denounced as a new Pontius PiLaTe, and only a year ago 
he was publicly prayed at with unusual virulence by the 
Pore himself; but, since the defection of Austria and Spain, 
he is the most orthodox of European sovereigus in his relations 
to the Holy See. If the conflict of parties in Belgium at any 
time degenerates into civil strife, the defeated faction may 
probably invite foreign interference. Apostacy of this kind 
would be fatal to a disaffected minority in Spain, or even in 
Switzerland; but between France and Belgium there are neither 
Alps nor Pyrenees. In a not impossible contingency, French 
sentiment may perhaps demand compensation for the further 
aggrandizement of a neighbouring State which is already con- 
sidered too powerful ; and as the German provinces on the left 
bank of the Rhine are finally out of reach, popular covetous- 
ness will perhaps be directed to an easier acquisition, which, 
according to common report, was suggested in 1866 by the 
Prussian Minister to the Emperor Narotron. The coinci- 
dence of excitement in France with an application for aid by 
the Clerical or Liberal party in Belgium might probably lead 
to decisive and lamentable results. The best chance for Bel- 
gian independence will be found in the adjournment of a 
crisis which may perhaps, in an altered state of circumstances, 
cease to be dangerous. 

The continuance or expiration of the dynasty of LroroLp 
can scarcely affect the prospects of Belgium. A constitutional 
King could scarcely offer any serious impediment to annexation, 
and a casual vacancy of the throne would, according to modern 
notions, furnish but a feeble pretext for foreign encroachment. 
It has been oddly suggested that the future marriage of the 
Evreror’s son to a Belgian Princess might involve the absorp- 
tion of Belgium into France; but the constituent legislators 
of 1830 prudently guarded against the danger by confining 
the right of succession exclusively to males. As a daughter of 
the present Kina or of the Count of FLAnpErs could make no 
claim to the Crown, it is evident that she could not convey 
any title to her husband. Great monarchies can afford 
to adopt any convenient rule of succession, and in England 
Queens regnant have been popular; but States which are 
in any degree liable to be annexed, or to be reduced to 
a condition of dependence, ought to abide rigorously by the 
Salic law. The Revolution which drove the male line from the 
Spanish throne enabled Louis Puriere and M. Guizor to con- 
trive their notorious plot for providing an Orleanist appanage 
and a new family alliance. No similar risk would be incurred 
even if the absurd system of premature betrothal were revived 
in the case of King Lrorotp’s daughter. The Kine himself, 
though he was formerly said to be too much under the in- 
fluence of the priests, has hitherto not abandoned the impar- 
tiality on which his father’s just reputation was mainly founded. 
The popularity of his name will, with prudent conduct, secure 
his throne as long as the people are satisfied With their actual 
form of government, and with their independent position ; but 
the son of an elected ruler has no divine right which could 
be placed in competition with any general desire for revolu- 
tionary change. It may well happen that time will solve by 
some unexpected method the problems which perplex Belgian 
politicians. 


EARL RUSSELL’S LAST LETTER. 


| RUSSELL has his place in the economy of 
English politics. His function inly is not that of 
a pilot fish, as has been said, or of a pilot balloon either; at 
least we sincerely hope that he does not represent the policy, 
or want of policy, of the Government on the Irish Church 
question. His place is much more like that of a buoy show- 
ing the set of currents, and telling of the perilous rocks and 
shallows. Where Earl Russet is, there is danger ; and at just 
those spots where the surf breaks and the eddies boil round 
Earl RussELL, tossing and pitching at an uneasy anchorage, 
the ship of the State had better keep a clear offing. ‘‘ Pembroke 
“ Lodge, February 3, 1868.” “ Pembroke Lodge, January 18, 
* 1869.” “ My dear Forrescue.” Poor dear Fortescue indeed ! 
What if he had been influenced, what if we had any of us 
been influenced—and, still worse, what if any of us are to be 
influenced—by the great epistolographer? Twelve months 
ago Earl Russet proposed the disestablishment of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, but maintained its claim for retain- 
ing an endowment to the amount of one-eighth of its present 
revenues. Moreover, he proposed the co-ordinate endowment 
of the Roman Catholic and Presbyterian communions out of 
funds to be obtained from the remaining seven-eighths of 
the Irish Church property. As everybody knows, this plan 
was no novelty, and it had just been recommended by Earl 
Grey, who inherited the principle of it from Mr. Pirtr. But 
in a few weeks Earl RusseLt found that nobody would 
have this Eirenicon, sensible as it was; that to suggest it 
was now too late; moreover, that it was damaged because 
the Tory Government were likely to adopt it; and because, 
perhaps on this very account, Mr. GLapstone had declared 
for a policy which not only proclaimed disestablishment, but 
disendowment, and not only disendowment, but alienation of 
all Church funds from sectarian purposes, together with a with- 
drawal of the small alms and subsidies which had been given 
to the two non-established communions. That is to say, Mr. 
Guapstone hoisted the standard of Voluntaryism. Earl 
while accepting Mr. GLapstonr’s policy in a second letter to dear 
FortTEscuE, again explained, apologized for, eulogized, and 
all but proposed his old—or Lord Grey’s—plan. And now he 
is much, as it seems, where he was. He is all for Mr. Guap- 
sTONE, and all for his own favourite scheme ; all for himself and 
all for everybody else ; he is for disestablishment, and even for 
disendowment, but for a disendowment which looks very like 
disendowment first and re-endowment afterwards. There is to 
be secularization, because it is a constitutional principle for the 
State to strip the old Church wheneverthe State pleases; and here 
the great principle by which Woburn Abbey is a Bedford estate 
is maintained. But then the State, like Dorcas, is to make up 
new coats and garments, not so large and cumbrous as the old 
ones, but warranted to fit well and suit the prevailing fashion ; 
and the Episcopalian Protestants, after all, are not to be turned 
out to perish in the cold. Earl Russet. may well say that he 
cannot congratulate himself on being “ precise as to disendow- 
“ ment”; and when he complains that “ there seems to have 
“been some confusion in the Resolutions of the House of 
“ Commons on this subject,” we are tempted to add that the 
fog and haze must have spread into the Upper House, and the 
confusion must have confused Earl Russe.y himself. 

But this is always the case. Confused and uncertain rea- 
soners always accuse the intelligence of their hearers; and, 
because Earl Russeuu has not made up his mind, he thinks that 
the majority of the House of Commons and the constituencies— 
and, as he addresses the Irish Secretary, perhaps the Premier 
and his colleagues—have not either. And his letter must 
be intended, if for anything, to assist the judgment of the 
Lower House, perhaps of Mr. GLiapstone himself. No doubt 
it may have this effect, that from its pages may be culled, 
by every section of politicians, something to strengthen or to 
favour their conclusions. For it is not so much that Earl 
Russet has not made up his mind on the great question of the 
day, but he has made up twenty minds on it. He is not to be 
charged with coming to a lame and impotent conclusion, since 
he has come to half a dozen conclusions, and not one of them 
lame and impotent. He is impartial ; but only in the sense that 
he appears to agree with everybody, and to have a good word 
for everybody and everything. Black is black and very 
black ; white unquestionably white; but both black and 
white have much to be said for them. This is reassuring, 
and full of political wisdom, when every party and section 
of politicians has come to the conclusion that the only alter- 
native is black or white. However, the statesman who adopted 
the Appropriation Clause, entered office pledged to carry it, 
and contentedly remained in oflice without carrying it, may 
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sort of experience, he sees no inconsistency in advocating Mr. 
Guapstonr’s policy, and with the same breath recommending 
us—not without plausible, and to many people irrefragable, 
arguments—to accept that very ground which Mr. GLADSTONE 
has cut away from his own, Earl Russe.t’s, and everybody's 
feet. 

Thus Earl Russet insists on the policy of redistributing the 
Trish ecclesiastical revenues. The Regium Donum and the 
Maynooth endowments are to be reviewed,reappropriated, but 
by no means to be withdrawn. It is neither logical nor equitable, 
because the Irish Church is to be disestablished, that the 
Presbyterians and Romanists are to be robbed or impover- 
ished ; and why so? because the first duty of the State, accord- 
ing to my Lorp Macavtay, is to provide for the religious and 
moral wellbeing of the community. A pregnant and forcible 
principle by which—or we have misread every book and mis- 
construed every discussion on Church and State—endowments 
always, and establishments for the most part, have been vindi- 
cated. 'To provide for the religious wants of the people is a duty 
enforced by natural religion, and recommended apart from 
revelation. So Earl Russe. argues, and, after his wont, falls 
back upon his books. There is quite a catena of authorities 
on this head; to mention no others, PLato, Potynivs, and 
Cicero, all Greek and all Roman philosophy. But religion 
is now Christian ; therefore, with the full light of Christianity 
beaming upon us, we must take care that this light shines 
before men. Of this light the Churches of Rome and 
Geneva, of Lutuer, Catviy, and Cranmer, are all—and, Earl 
Russert hardly seems to deny, equally—the candlesticks. 
This sacred light we must take care to kindle on every 
hill. Earl Russet. sees it glowing and blazing under the 
gorgeous dome of St. Peter’s, and ennobling with as true a 
radiance the Scotch moorside where the persecuted Presby- 
terian worshipped without a roof over his head. This light 
is now obscured by the progress of sceptical opinions, and 
of a rationalism denounced equally by Bishop Dupantovp 
and Dr. Macteop. Here is our danger alike and our duty 
—our danger that “ Christianity itself” runs the risk of 
being extinguished by sceptical opinions, our duty to see 
that it is not extinguished. Impressed with these sentiments 
—and they are shared in, or at any rate expressed quite as 
forcibly, if not with such eloquence, by Mr. Disrarti and 
Lord Carns as by Mr. Cricnester Forrescve’s correspondent 
—Earl Russe.i “ approaches the question of disendowment” ; 
and then he elaborately broaches a complicated scheme for 
giving all the three communions funds and property and tem- 
poral means, which certainly look very like endowments, 
whatever they may be called. First, there is the claim on 
behalf of the present Establishment based on prescription. 
Prescription may have its bigoted side, and prescription might 
have been pleaded on behalf of the Druids; but prescription 
is not all bad. Indeed, the argument from prescription is a 
very bad argument as against leaving the present Hstablish- 
ment with its existing funds, but no argument at all against 
presenting the same body with new funds. This, if we 
understand it, is Earl Russe.t’s reasoning, and it seems to 
be very like BaLaam constrained to bless when he wanted to 
curse. And so far does Earl Russrtt allow himself to be 
carried by his zealous recognition of the wrong which would 
be inflicted on the Irish Church by confiscation, that he frankly, 
in the very teeth of what he calls a hustings’ chorus against the 
anomalies and the abuses of that Church, declares that “ these 
* anomalies and abuses are in reality among the most useful 
“ parts of the Establishment.” And with a boldness, not to 
say audacity, which would surprise the world in anybody but 
Earl Russet, he defends, and not only defends, but extols, the 
spectacle of a Protestant clergyman, with a congregation of 
two or ten or twenty persons, surrounded by a Roman Catholic 
population of four or five thousand. Such a clergyman is not 
without his use; his church ought not to fall to ruin; his 
glebe house is not to be emptied; he is not to be improved 
off the face of the earth as an anomaly, still less as an 
abuse. 

Now we all know who rushes in where who fears to tread. 
We are not going to say a word about fools or angels. There 
is very little of fool, or angel, either about Karl Russet or 
Mr. Disrart1; but we much doubt whether this argument 
which Earl Russett—who is for disendowment—offers will 
ever be urged by the most fervent champion of endowment. 
After this broad and expansive vindication of the principle 
of an endowed Establishment, applied to the most crucial 
and damaging instance, it is almost superfluous to go into 
Earl Russetw’s details; or to note that he would con- 
sequently maintain all the churches and all the glebe-houses 
(and, we suppose, glebes too) of the disestablished Establish- 
ment, and would further supply the Romanist and Presby- 
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terian communities with churches and parsonages out of the 
present ecclesiastical funds of Ireland. Earl Russet would 
not only build these edifices, but would assign funds for their 
repairs and perpetual maintenance. This he would do as 
a statesman; and as a religious man he would maintain 
a clergyman with a flock of two, as a breakwater against 
the flood of sceptical opinions. Whether all this would 
be right and politic we are not now saying ; but that it should 
be seriously put forward by a sincere advocate of Mr. 
GLApsToNE, can only be accounted for by the fact that Mr. 
Guapstone’s advocate is Earl Russet, and that we have had 
some experience of Earl Russe.u’s peculiar method of recom- 
mending his friends’ and his own principles. It is but a trifling 
objection to this plan that it proposes for these purposes to 
assign to each of the three communions exactly the same sum 
—namely, 120,000/, a year—whereas the numbers of the three 
communions still stand at six-eighths, one-eighth, and one- 
eighth respectively. After having sponged up most of the 
ecclesiastical revenues for those strictly ecclesiastical purposes 
to which, as one believes—but of course one is wrong, or Earl 
RvssELL is wrong, and for Earl Russet to be wrong is an 
impossibility—Mr, GLapstone has pledged himself and his 
followers that they are not to be applied, it is poor work in 
Earl Russe. to be very precise and minute in doling out the 
crumbs and fragments that remain to some ideal aged couples 
basking in almshouses, or to the imaginary orphan babes and 
sucklings, the ideal and poetical children of involuntary 
poverty, who are at present in the workhouse. 

Qualis ab incepte. Earl Russewt is Earl still. He 
thinks that he is the most practical of statesmen, while he is what 
the French call a mere tdéologue. He affects to be original ; 
which he may be, only that Earl Grey, Mr. Bence Jones, Mr. 
Trencu, and everybody else, has been before him. He reads 
them all, admires them all, admits what everybody says; and 
then considers himself to be very impartial, because he sees 
that everybody is right, and that the very opposite arguments 
to theirs are all right too. But then it is a question about 
Ireland; and Earl Russety knows that, to solve an Irish diffi- 
culty, the best way is to make confusion worse confounded 
than ever. This Karl Russet has done, and not for the first 
time; but his latest triumph in this curious art of statesman- 
ship is assuredly his greatest. 


THE TRIAL OF ELECTION PETITIONS. 


ECULIAR constituencies require peculiar candidates. 

There is the constituency in which, time out of mind, an 
election has been an occasion for a general spree, when beer 
and whisky are drunk as freely as water might be drunk at 
all times, when every attorney is expected to put every 
friend up to something more or less good, and when the British 
elector can safely reckon on attaining that cuminating glor 
of having first drunk himself very drunk with the liquor of bot 
parties, and, having pocketed the half-sovereigns of both par- 
ties, staggers to the poll and blurts out the name that accident 
suggests to him. A constituency of this kind wants a candidate 
of a jovial, generous, confiding temperament. As the consti- 
tuents;put it, they like a gentleman as is a gentleman ; and when 
their emissaries have got hold, as they think, of the man to suit 
them, they invite him to come down and see the place. The 
leading local attorney of the party welcomes him with delight, 
and the candidate shows his sense of what is due in return by 
placing a cheque for a sum—not large, but still of satisfactory 
amount—in the hands of nis new friend. But he is most 
cautious and explicit in directing that the money is only to go 
for the most clearly legal purposes. He will have nothing to 
do with corrupt practices, and as to bribery, it must be most 
distinctly understood that not one farthing is to be spent in 
that way. An account must be rendered of the mone 
advanced, and vouchers kept for everything paid, that 
he may be sure nothing wrong has been done. His only 
object in advancing the money is to show that he is in 
earnest in the good cause, and that he is sufticiently sol- 
vent to meet the legitimate expenses that must fall on him, 
including, of course, the bill of his attentive host. The 
attorney thoroughly enters into his views, promises obedience, 
and the two apostles of purity proceed to walk about the town. 
The candidate is introduced to every one, is most pleasant and 
civil, is willing to talk anywhere and on anything; and as 
many of his supporters are in the habit of frequenting publie- 
houses, he cannot do better than go there to seek them. He 
talks most affably to them, and shows that he too has heard 
the chimes at midnight; but he says, with a fall in his voice, 
that the pleasure of paying for their beer is denied him, and 
that, as their future member, he cannot do what as a private 
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gentleman he would have done with infinite satisfaction. The 
result is, if all has gone off well, that it is pronounced he will 
do. He is decreed to be the right man in the right place. Who 
it is that pronounces this decree no one can pretend to say, 
unless they know who is the dark abysmal person that keeps 
himself entirely out of sight and prominence, but really 
manages the election. The word goes forth. The candidate has 
been found in whom it is safe to speculate. Instantly beer 
begins to flow, every one is a committeeman or a friend 
of a committeeman, or wants to know something or say 
something, and naturally needs refreshment. Money circu- 
lates freely. Obscure attorneys’ clerks, petty publicans, insol- 
vent tradesmen, go about with pockets full of money. Any 
one who wishes for a job can be hired as a messenger or a 
watcher, or as a watcher to watch the other watchers. A pro- 
fuse expenditure is evidently going on, but the candidate does 
not contribute a farthing towards it, nor does his agent, nor 
docs any one of his own circle. He is elected, we will say, 
and a petition is presented against his return, and he comes 
forward with a clear conscience and swears, not only that he 
has not spent a halfpenny illegally, but that he most positively 
directed that not a halfpenny should be spent illegaily on 
his behalf. His agent corroborates these assertions, and even 
if he loses his seat he is very properly complimented by the 
Judge on his own immunity from reproach. But most pro- 
bably there is no petition, and he holds his seat undisturbed ; 
or 2 petition may be presented, and the petitioner has to with- 
draw it, or fails because he can get no sitisfactory evidence. 
All is serene, and possibly for a year or so he hears nothing 
more about the cost of the election. Then he receives an in- 
timation that on fuller examination it appears that all accounts 
were not quite settled, that in point of fact two or three 
thousand pounds are wanting to make things square, and that 
probably he will agree in thinking it best to settle the thing 
quietly, to draw a cheque for a round sum, and to have no 
more trouble about the matter. The whole of the enthu- 
siastic and lavish proceedings on his behalf have been con- 
ducted on the speculation that when the critical time comes 
he will draw this cheque, and things will be quietly squared. 
The speculators may have mistaken their man; he may turn 
round on them and refuse to give them a shilling, and then 
they have to bear the loss, and they set to work to find for the 
next election the ideal candidate, the absolutely heroic man, 
the free-handed gentleman who, when in due time he is asked 
to square up quietly, will give enough to square up, not only 
what has been done for him, but for his predecessor. If no 
such man can be found, and until he can be found, the specu- 
lators lose; but in their low way they are generally shrewd 
men, and are, it may be presumed, right suffisiently often to 
find the game a paying one. 

Such a constituency was Bewdley, and such a candidate some 
of the naughty people of Bewdley evidently thought they had 
got in Sir Ricuarp Grass. He seemed exactly the right man 
for the place. He came down, gave an encouraging cheque to 
a friendly attorney, and perambulated the town in a gay, 
joyous, cheery manner. He showed himself to be one of those 
people who have the happy art of enlivening and animating 
the society in which they happen to find themselves. Satis- 
factory evidence was offered to show that he did not during his 
canvass sing “ The Jolly Thieves,” for there is no such song; 
but there were people at Bewdley perhaps, who, in their de- 
light with his ways and turns of manner, fancied that if there 
had been such a song he would have sung it. The decree 
went forth that Sir Richarp was to be trusted, and Bewdley 
was itself again. As Mr. Justice WILLEs said, “ Bewdley ran 
“with beer.” Public-houses were opened on a scale of mag- 
nificent profusion which, in the poetic language of the judge, 
turned them from being mere places of refreshment into honey- 
pots to catch electoral flies. Hundreds of excellent, useful 
people were engaged as watchers. The election was all that 
an election ought to be, and the right man was returned 
triumphantly, and, what was most satisfactory, he was returned 
without having spent a shilling illegally. But unfortunately 
a petition was presented, and he has been unseated, and this 
time the speculators will find their speculation a bad one. 
Even if there had been no petition, the speculation would, we 
take for granted, have been equally bad. Sir Ricnarp Grass 
would have refused to square up the balance quietly, but 
that he would have been asked to do so he can no more 
doubt now, we presume, than any one else can doubt. 
He would have refused, but there was something in his 
gallant bearing and pleasant ways of going on that misled 
the Bewdley people, and made them risk their money 
as Harpiment risked his, when he drew 200l. just be- 
fore the poll closed to return Sir Henry Srracry for 
Norwich. The whole plan of operations would succeed if 


the right men were selected as candidates, and if it were found 
possible to prevent some of the distributors of the good things 
given away from coming within the sweeping law of agency. 
The present system of trying election petitions undoubtedly 
tends to discourage schemes of the sort. The rapidity wi 
which the judge lays down and applies the law, the facility 
with which an investigation on the spot is conducted, the 
possibility of strengthening a case by many witnesses when 
a few only could have been carried to London, and the know- 
ledge that everything revealed is published in all the papers 
the next morning, and read all over the kingdom, must make 
unscrupulous agents pause. But we must not expect that 
the new system will do all that could be wished. There is 
a weak point in the scheme of checking bribery by petitions, 
which we now are beginning to perceive. Petition after 
petition is being withdrawn, because the petitioners cannot 
get evidence or cannot afford the expense. The expense of 
fighting a petition is very heavy, and in many cases the peti- 
tion has been presented by persons whose chief object has 
been merely to attain a public good, and put down illegal 
practices at elections. But public spirit will not go be- 
yond a certain point. People will subscribe a certain sum 
to have the truth made known without private advantage 
to themselves, but they will not double their subscrip- 
tions. If the money can be got, it is still sometimes 
impossible to get the necessary evidence ; asa rule, it has to 
be bought, and the price is very high. A man will ask 
sol. to come and swear that he took half-a-sovereign at 
the time of the election. He is considered something of a 
spy and a traitor; he is playing false to those whose bribes 
he took; and above all, he is proving himself a bad towns- 
man, who is willing to let all the secrets of the borough 
be revealed, and have it exposed to odium, and perhaps to 
disfranchisement. For this loss of social position the man 
who peaches wishes to be paid, and sol. appears to be the 
lowest for which an informer will agree to be held nefari- 
ous by a set of neighbours who see no harm whatever in 
taking a bribe. The petitioner cannot, speaking pecuniarily, 
lay out 50/. better than in buying the evidence of a man 
who can really prove bribery by an agent; but then the 
petitioner finds that most of those who will take the 5o/. 
cannot give evidence that amounts nearly to this, and after 
infinite trouble and the unpleasantness of driving nasty bar- 
gains with the scum of society, he finds that he has got hold of 
the wrong people, and his petition is a failure. 

That the terror of these trials by Judges was not sufiicient 
beforehand to prevent things being done at some elections on 
the most magnificent scale is amply proved by the instances 
of Bradford and Dublin. Mr. Riptey, who was elected at 
Bradford, must be as nice a candidate in some ways as an 
attorney could wish. He did not pay any money, but he 
opened an unlimited credit at a bank in favour of a local 
lawyer, who drew what he pleased, and his drawings reached 
the handsome sum of upward of 7,000l. Of course all this 
went in what were considered legal expenses; but then Mr. 
Rip.ey was contesting Bradford under very peculiar circum- 
stances, and had consequently to bear legal expenses of a 
very peculiar kind. There is a part of Bradford inhabited 
chiefly by Irish, and as: the Irish were not quite satisfied 
with Mr. Riptey’s views, it was suspected that they would 
all vote against him. It was accordingly considered wise 
and necessary to form what were termed neutralizing com- 
mittees, the object and duty of which! should be to go 
among the Irish and persuade them to be at least neutral, and 
not to vote against Mr. Rip.ey even if they could not be in- 
duced to vote for him. But neutralizingIrishmen is dry work, 
and so a hundred and sixty-four public-houses were engaged 
and kept open in the most liberal manner as schools or centres 
of neutrality. Nor was there any of that invidious distinc- 
tion between committeemen and others which so often creates 
jealousies and tends to interrupt the harmony of a public- 
house; for all danger of ill-feeling on this head was entirely 
avoided by the simple expedient of putting everybody on the 
committee. If it cannot be said of Dublin, as of Bewdley, that 
it ran beer, it may certainly be said metaphorically of Dublin 
that it ran porter. A strong current of extra stout flowed with 
all its fertilizing and animating properties through the constitu- 
ency. It is only at Dublin that we have got back to the old 
days of men in the moon and mysterious strangers. Voters 
who were considered safe to swim with the tide of “ Guiness” 
were supplied with a ticket cut out of an old book of unused 
railway foils, so that, if any one saw the ticket, it looked merely 
like a pass. This ticket was taken to a dingy room in a dingy 
house, and, as its holder traversed the room from one door to 
the other, an arm draped in black came out of a small side 
enclosure, and, while perfect silence was preserved, tendered an 
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envelope. The voter opened his envelope when he got safely 
outside, and to his delight and surprise found it contained 
a s/. note. And notes of this description were so plenti- 
ful, that they were apparently bestowed in many instances 
on people who had no notion of asking for them, and 
who would have voted as they did for nothing, or for 
one-twentieth of what they got. As judgment has not yet 
been pronounced in the Dublin case, it would be pre- 
mature to discuss whether any means can be imagined to 
prevent the recurrence of doings so scandalous. But the 
Judges, as they gain experience, throw out hints of what they 
think would be improvements in the law, and their opinion 
will have great weight. Doing away with nominations is a 
small but an obvious improvement, and one that can be 
easily effected without loss to any one. It is said that 
it would be a loss to prevent the possibility of any one stand- 
ing up to the last moment. But this is only a verbal objection. 
There must be a last moment sometime or other, and there 
is no advantage in fixing the hour when the returning-oflicer 
opens the proceedings on the day of nomination as the last 
moment, more than any hour a day or two days before. In 
fact the day of nomination is now practically the last moment 
now in large constituencies, for it would be impossible 
that voting-cards should be printed and distributed by 
the next morning. It has also evidently entered the 
minds of the Judges that the system of having paid 
canvassers is altogether bad and unnecessary, and that 
many of the worst evils of election flow from the meet- 
ings of paid canvassers of a humble order in public-houses. 
We must wait until the experience derived from the 
trial of the petitions yet to be heard furnishes ample material 
for discussion, but it is evident that the Act of last Session 
is destined to receive some very important alterations and 
additions. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


HE detailed accounts of the New Zealand disasters confirm 

- the telegraphic summary. It is not certain whether the 
native insurrection on the west coast was connected with the 
murderous attack on the settlement at Poverty Bay, which is 
two hundred miles distance from the scene of the unsuccessful 
skirmish of the 7th of November. On the oth of the same 
month several scattered houses in the Poverty Bay district 
were attacked before daybreak by the Maori convicts who had 
recently escaped from Chatham Island. Belonging to the 
fanatical sect of Hau-haus, the assailants killed men, women, 
and children indiscriminately, and they afterwards burned 
the homesteads of their victims. The whole district, which, 
notwithstanding its unpromising name, is said to be one of the 
finest in the Northern Island, is for the present utterly 
ruined; and it is almost a relief to find that the whole 
number of persons killed amounts only to thirty-seven, 
including nine friendly natives. A massacre by savages, 
however shocking, is neither surprising nor instructive, for 
wild men must be expected to act after their nature; and the 
only moral to be deduced from the misfortune is the necessity 
of vigilant self-defence. It is satisfactory to be informed 
that there have subsequently been two engagements at Poverty 
Bay, in which the rebels who were concerned in the mas- 
sacre suffered severe loss. Similar collisions take place where- 
ever barbarous tribes come into conflict with civilized colonists. 
The Indian territory of the United States is incessantly dis- 
turbed by attacks on settlers, alternating with acts of vengeance 
on the wrongdoers, or on others of the same colour. In Southern 
Africa the Dutch farmers carry on an incessant war with 
the Kaffirs, especially in the districts which have been aban- 
doned by the English Government. The escaped convicts 
from Chatham Island were desperate from their first land- 
ing; and they may possibly have derived encouragement 
from the tidings of successful insurrection in the West. To 
the utmost of their power they have accelerated the inevitable 
extinction of their race; for angry colonists will be inclined 
to hold all Maoris, or at least all native insurgents, responsi- 
ble for the Poverty Bay massacre. The adoption of a new- 
fangled and absurd religion by the so-called Hau-haus is 
another serious misfortune. When a European has occasion to 
kill a negro or an Indian, his conscience secures additional 
repose if he can persuade himself that the object of his 
antipathy has no claim to Christian privileges. It was 
on the pretext of Paganism, and not of blackness of skin, 
that Africans were first enslaved by the Portuguese; and 
long afterwards the Spanish clergy vainly insisted on the 
right of Christian converts to liberation. Politicians who 


might have been supposed to have relieved themselves 
of religious prejudices are constantly insisting on the 


iniquity of protecting Mahomedans against Christian en- 
croachments; and, indeed, of allowing unbelieving Turks to 
protect themselves. The Poverty Bay massacre appears to 
have been somewhat more destructive than the unhappy out- 
break of 1865 in Jamaica; and the purpose of the rebels was 
more deliberately formed. There is too much reason to fear 
that, although a large section of the Maori population is 
friendly to the colonists, the violence perpetrated at Poverty 
Bay will long serve as an excuse for indiscriminate hostility. 
In the war which has commenced so inauspiciously, the 
prowess of the Maoris as usual commands respect. The esti- 
mates of the number of native combatants are seldom trust- 
worthy, inasmuch as it is not the habit of New Zealand 
warriors to exhibit their strength in the open field. Their 
singular aptitude for the art of fortification, combined with 
their remarkable courage, has constantly enabled them to meet 
Volunteers, and even regular troops, on equal terms. The 


late defeat of the armed constabulary under Colonel Wurr- _ 


MORE was, according to custom, incurred in an attack on a 
pah, or Maori redoubt. There isno apparent reason to suspect 
the commanding ofiicer of exceptional incapacity, or the colonial 
force of slackness; for the first line seems to have attacked 
the fortress with spirit and energy. The natives, taking 
due advantage of the cover which they had prepared for 
themselves, repelled the attack by a fire which threw the 
troops into confusion, and they even pursued the retreating 
enemy until they approached an earthwork which had been 
prudently thrown up to meet the contingency of a reverse. 
If some of the accounts may be trusted, the natives received 
large reinforcements in the midst of the skirmish; but, 
having effected their immediate object, they declined to await 
a second assault. Colonel Wuirmore afterwards occupied the 
deserted fortress without resistance, and all who have had 
experience of New Zealand warfare understand the barren- 
ness of the triumph. It is not unlikely that the small colonial 
force will be dispirited by the misadventure, although the 
officers and men may console themselves by the recollection that 
English regular troops have often been equally unfortunate. 

The local Government, having apparently found a difficulty 
in levying forces at home, has sent agents to some of the 
Australian colonies for the purpose of enlisting Volunteers; 
and at Melbourne the experiment has partially succeeded. 
The Government of Victoria suggested that one part of an 
Imperial regiment which happened to be stationed in the 
colony should be transferred to New Zealand; but the com- 
manding officer could scarcely decide on such a movement 
without direct orders from England. As long as there was a 
strong garrison in New Zealand, successive Assemblies and 
Ministries were constantly in the habit of asserting their 
ability and willingness to protect themselves. The withdrawal 
of the troops was at last amicably arranged, and the policy 
of the Mother-country and of the colony could not be reversed 
without much inconvenience; nor does Lord GRranvILLE’s 
language at St. James's Hall hold out any prospect that it will 
be reversed. European settlers in countries partly occupied 
by savage tribes are habitually jealous of the presence of a 
regular army, which, in consideration of the protection which 
it affords, naturally claims the right of regulating the conditions 
of border warfare. he English inhabitants of New Zealand 
have now entire dis¢retion in conducting affairs of peace 
or war with the Maoris; nor can any failure be attributed to 
the unseasonable scruples or mistaken policy of the Colonial 
Office. Notwithstanding the checks which have been often 
experienced, it would be absurd to suppose that the colonists 
are not able eventually to repress the disaffection of the 
natives, whom they already outnumber. Many of the Maoris 
are friendly or peaceable; and there is no difficulty in organ- 
izing native troops to aid in the suppression of insurrection. 
Uncivilized tribes have, fortunately, but a feeble sense of 
national unity ; and hitherto there has been no general league 
against the Knglish power. 
well aware that the continued existence of their race will only 
be rendered possible by the permanent establishment of 
friendly relations with the intruders ; for it must long since have 
become evident that the actual settlers are too powerful to be 
extirpated, even if there were not beyond the sea an unknown 
multitude of possible immigrants to supply their places. The 
soreness which is caused by the spread of the English popula- 
tion into new districts is not aggravated, as in the Indian dis- 
tricts of North America, by jury to hunting grounds. The 
Maori, like the European, requires the possession of Jand only 
for pasture and cultivation. 

In the accounts which have thus far been received from New 
Zealand, there is nothing to show that the war has assumed a 
formidable character. The Hau-hau fanatics are distrusted and 
disliked by the more enlightened portion of their own country- 
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men, including all the genuine converts to Christianity. The 
leader who in the last war assumed the title of King has not 
yet taken a part in the present struggle, either because he dis- 
approves of its objects, or through a reasonable doubt of its 
success. A repetition of military disasters might probably 
cause the rebellion to spread; but it may be hoped that ex- 
perience will ultimately suggest to some capable officer the 
proper mode of dealing with a New Zealand fortress. The 
ships of war which have assembled on the coast will supply 
the colonists with competent advisers, and, if necessary, with 
the handiest of gunners. The most unpretending civilian 
cannot but conjecture that strongholds which almost always 
repel an assault might be shelled or surrounded, or otherwise 
rendered innocuous, without useless sacrifice of life and repu- 
tation. 

If the disturbances prove to be comparatively insignificant, 
or if they are promptly suppressed, the success of the New 
Zealand Government will cause sincere gratification in Eng- 
land. No other colony is, for various reasons, regarded with 
@ warmer interest, although it happens that New Zealand 
occupies almost the remotest portion of the globe. It may 
reasonably be expected that the English population of a group 
of islands in a temperate climate will enjoy a civilization and 
prosperity not unworthy of their descent and of their material 
advantages. Their progress would be still more satisfactory 
if it were found to be compatible with the existence and ad- 
vancement of the native tribes. Although Englishmen have 
little tendency to amalgamate with alien races, the Maoris ap- 
pear to be in many respects more open to improvement than 
any other uncivilized tribes, 


FRANCE AND ITALY, 
HE Yellow Book which annually puts the French Legis- 


lature in possession of such facts concerning the foreign 
policy of the Empire as it is thought expedient for it to 
know is on this occasion of less than usual interest. The 
only important negotiations in which France has been engaged 
during 1868 are those that preceded the meeting of the Con- 
ference, and even the excerpts from these which it will be 
ultimately thought safe to publish are necessarily withheld for 
the present. In the volume as it stands there is not a single 
document which can be said to give any information, since 
even the four despatches which constitute the published com- 
munications between Paris and Florence during the last twelve 
months reveal no new fact. They do, however, serve to fore- 
shadow, in a vague and imperfect way, the course which the Im- 
perial Government may be expected to take on the affairs of 
Rome. Throughout the past year the Governments of France 
and Italy have been in a state of intermittent correspondence 
upon the occupation of the Pontifical territory by French 
troops. It appears, from a despatch of General MENABREA, 
that as far back as the 19th of last January the Emperor re- 
cognised the necessity of extricating the Roman question from 
the precarious and dangerous condition in which it is now 
placed. Admissions of this kind are so often made to do duty 
for, rather than to usher in, any further action, that we are not 
surprised to find, from the despatch which closes the series, 
that up to the 31st of October M. pz Moustier had not ad- 
vanced beyond this point. The Yellow Book does not enable 
us to determine whether the more pronounced Italian sympa- 
thies of M. pe Lavaette have availed to invest the recognition 
of this fact with a more practical character, but in the absence 
of evidence it is pretty safe to assume that no such change has 
taken place. Nor is it likely that General Menaprea’s declara- 
tion that in the then unexcited state of public feeling—he is 
speaking of January, 1868—a European Conference might 
profitably have been convened to give the Roman question a 
definitive and satisfactory solution was ever meant to be taken 


_ Seriously. Something more than a mere quiet interval is 


needed to put the relations between Rome and Italy on a foot- 
ing of lasting amity. So long as contradictory pretensions are 
maintained on both sides, the situation is beyond the scope of 
diplomacy. Accident or violence may bring about the abso- 
lute defeat of either party, but the compromise tvhich seems 
to be the natural conclusion of the controversy can only be- 
come possible through a mutual change of attitude of which at 
present there is no indication. 

Still the semblance of doing something had to be kept up 
on both sides, and in this first despatch General Mrnaprra 
replies to the French invitation that he should suggest a scheme 
for the amelioration of the existing relations between Italy 


any attack on the Papal States from without, and should 
assume her share of the Pontifical debt, and that, in considera- 
tion of-this engagement, France should forthwith withdraw 
her troops from the Roman territory. The French Govern- 
ment was further asked to use its influence with the Pore im 
order to obtain his consent to the conclusion of customs, 
postal, telegraphic, and extradition conventions, to the abolition 
of passports in favour of Italian subjects, to the passage of 
Italian troops through the Roman territory, and to the libera- 
tion of political prisoners belonzing to the annexed provinces. 
M. ve Movstier delayed his reply for two months. He then 
expressed great pleasure at the identity of view which ap- 
peared to exist between the French and Italian Governments, 
and magnified the September Convention as the only solu- 
tion which, under present circumstances, the question could 
be held to admit of. It is a considerable step, however, from 
theory and sentiment to practice, and it turned out to be ome 
which the French Minister was by no means prepared to take. 
He is willing to credit General Menasrea and his colleagues 
with the best possible intentions. That they are determined 
to protect the Papal frontier from invasion, and to do so im 
the most efficacious manner, he,is fully persuaded. The one 
point on which he seeks for fuller information is, how they 
propose to carry out their purpose. It is not, he observes, “by 
“a mere tardy and incomplete surveillance of the frontier at 
“the moment of the crisis” that revolutionary attempts are to 
be checked. The mischief must be traced to its source. 
Clandestine enrolments and the storing of arms must be put a 
stop to, without waiting for their object to be made manifest 
by overt acts. Will the Italian Government state exactly 
what it proposes to do with respect to these points ? 

Of course the Italian Government was not in a position to 
state anything of the kind. International lawyers may argue 
for ever without convincing an average Italian that it is 
his duty to discourage all attempts at forcibly settling the 
Roman question by means of an invasion from without. On 
the contrary, he would insist upon so settling it to-morrow 
if he were but a little more confident of success, and he is 
consequently by no means inclined to look with any ex- 
traordinary severity upon those of his countrymen whose 
view of the situation is more sanguine. If the Emperor 
of the Frencn were anxious to restore the September Conven- 
tion, he would no doubt find the word of General Mrenanrea’s 
Ministry a sufficient bond for the discharge of the obligations 
incurred by Italy. But there is no reason to suppose that the 
arrangement which pleased him in 1864 would please him 
equally now. The result of this change is that the French 
Foreign Office has become profoundly impressed with the 
difficulties which beset General MENaBrEa’s path. It sorrow- 
fully confesses that, after having been once disappointed, 
France cannot without ample reflection consent to ex- 
pose herself to the possibility of being disappointed again. 
General Mernaprea, M. pe Movstier admits, has an in- 
contestable title to the gratitude of all who understand 
the true interests of Italy. Order and good administra- 
tion grew up beneath his hand, and the ties which unite 
his country to France are daily drawn closer by his wise 
and persevering policy. “Is it prudent,” asks the French 
Minister, “ to compromise these happy results by any hasty 
“ measures?” The spirit which produced Mentana is not yet 
extinct, and the men who planned the Garibaldian invasion of 
1867 might only see, in the withdrawal of the French troops, 
an encouragement to new aggressions. Besides, continues 
M. pe Movustier, what chance would there be of the French 
Government being able to influence the Pore in the direction 
desired by General Menasrea, if His Hotness saw himself at 
the same time deserted by the protectors on whom he, in 
common with the whole Catholic world, now relies for safety ? 

The probability that French representations will do much 
for the establishment of a modus vivendi is so extremely 
small to start with, that no diminution of it could make 
the situation materially worse. But General Menanrea’s 
apparent silence since the receipt of this despatch at the 
beginning of November, may perhaps be taken as an in- 
timation that he is no more anxious than the Emperor of the 
Frencu himself to see the French troops withdrawn from 
Civita Vecchia. The position of his Cabinet between a hostile 
sovereign and a suspicious populace is far from being an easy 
one, and his difficulties would be very greatly enhanced if a 
new attack upon the Papal territory were in course of prepara- 
tion, and he were to be called on by the French Government 
to take immediate measures to prevent it. Whether he has 


and the Holy See by the establishment of a modus vivendt. 
The proposals of the Italian Minister were in effect that | 


the means to do so without additional legislation is at least 
doubtful, and an attempt to obtain the necessary powers might 


the Convention of the 15th of September, 1864, should be , lead to a Ministerial crisis, the issue of which would depend 
rehabilitated—that Italy should again undertake to prevent | upon considerations which it is quite impossible to forecast. The 
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Kina is supposed to alternate between a desire to save his 
crown and a desire to save his soul, and according as one or the 
other motive happened to possess him at the moment, he might 
identify himself with the popular feeling and form a Ministry 
from the Left, or recur to the design of acoup d'état, which, 
though since abandoned, was certainly entertained, if not de- 
termined on, two years ago. At that time, indeed, General 
MENAbREA was currently regarded as the instrument by which 
this latter design was to be accomplished ; but his career as a 
constitutional Minister may easily have indisposed him for 
playing so ungrateful a part, while it has at the same time 
made him sufficiently disliked at Rome to injure materially 
his chance of playing it with success. 

There is little doubt,-however, that the duration of the 
French occupation will be decided by considerations in which 
Italian politics will have but a small share. At present 
everything points to its continuance for an indefinite period. 
The evidence as to the state of French feeling on the subject, 
afforded by the debate in the Corps Législatif last year, was 
absolutely unmistakeable; and when Napoteon III. has satis- 
fied himself that France wants something which it is in his 
power to give her without injury to the interests of his 
dynasty, he is not likely to throw away so useful an oppor- 
tunity. In this case, too, there are very strong reasons to 
incline him in the same direction. It is to the Conservative 
element in French society that he naturally looks to secure 
his son’s succession; and on this ground, if on no other, it is 
of great moment to have the clergy on his side. Again, to a 
man of the Emreror’s somewhat visionary ambition, there may 
be an immense attraction in the thought of what the Bona- 
PaRTES might achieve in Europe if the Pontifical throne were 
occupied by a Pope who would view things from their stand- 
point—-perhaps even by a Bonaparte himself. Wild as these 
dreams may be, there can be nothing lost by indulgence in 
them when the practical interests of the hour lead to the same 
conclusion. It will not, we imagine, be a slight inducement 
that will withdraw the French from the Pontifical territory 
before the next Conclave has met and voted. 


THE MANCHESTER BALLOT, 


HE sudden death of Mr. Ernest Jones has given an acci- 
dental and melancholy interest to the Manchester Ballot 
experiment. An honest and earnest advocate of extreme and 
dangerous opinions, Mr. Jones obtained the enthusiastic admi- 
ration of devoted followers, and to a certain extent the respect 
of his adversaries. His personal honour was beyond question, 
nor was it at any time suspected that his motives were tainted 
with vulgar corruption. It is impossible to judge how far an 
advocate of revolutionary measures is consciously or uncon- 
sciously influenced by the ambition which would necessarily 
be gratified by the success of his projects; nor, indeed, is the 
cultivation of ambitious hopes more degrading to an agitator 
than to a statesman. The qualified praise which can alone be 
applied to Mr. Joyzs’s public character does not extend to the 
wisdom of his policy or the moderation of his methods. During 
the Chartist agitation he incurred a sentence of imprisonment 
which must be supposed to have been just, although the law, 
then as now, took no cognizance of opinions unless they were 
expressed in a manner dangerous to the public peace. In his 
maturer years Mr. Ernest Jones confined himself to legitimate 
modes of controversy, but the theories which he maintained 
were incompatible with the existing order of society. His merits 
as a politician are mainly to be estimated with reference to the 
question whether he was right or wrong. Subversive doc- 
trines are not universally objectionable, but there is a strong 
presumption against their soundness. Only comprehensive 
inquiry and deep conviction can justify revolutionar 
proposals. Mr. Jones was profoundly convinced of the truths 
of his opinions, but he was nevertheless responsible if he was 
mistaken. A year or two since he expounded to an audience 
of enthusiastic artisans a plan for relieving the supposed pres- 
sure of surplus labour in the manufacturing districts, by 
transplanting a million operatives to agricultural freeholds. 
Although he disclaimed any purpose of confiscation, it was 
difficult to understand how his scheme could be reconciled 
with the rights of property ; and economists discerned innu- 
merable objections to the proposition that the establishment of 
cottage farms would improve the condition of the industrial 
classes in towns. It was for the promotion of similar changes 
that Mr. Jones sought to enter Parliament. A belief that his 


political activity would be inoperative or mischievous is not 
incompatible with due respect and tenderness to his memory. 
It must never be forgotten that in politics or religion it is not 
enough that a leader should be sincere. In both departments 


fanaticism and violence have done at least as much harm as 
hypocrisy. 

If Mr. Jones had lived, his hopes of representing Manchester 
would probably have been disappointed. The ultra-Liberal 
party has apparently acted injudiciously in giving its members 
an extraordinary opportunity of expressing their opinions. Out 
of a constituency of about thirty thousand voters, only a fourth 
of the number have announced their preference for an extreme 
or democratic candidate. There can be little doubt that the 
scheme of a trial by ballot was chiefly favoured by Mr. 
JonEs’s party, and that his supporters were more fully repre- 
sented than the adherents of Mr. Ginson. If an election had 
taken place, Mr. Jones must have relied on the seven or eight 
thousand thoroughgoing” partisans who voted for him at the 
ballot, and on that section of Mr. Gisson’s friends which might 
think itself bound to abide, according to the Americancustom, by 
the results of a preliminary vote. The eleven thousand electors 
who took the trouble to deposit their suffrages were outnumbered 
even by Mr. Birtey’s supporters at the general election; nor 
is there any reason to suppose that the entire body would have 
voted for Mr. Jones. ‘The invitation was addressed to the 
eighteen thousand electors who voted for Mr. Baztey, Mr. 
Jacos Bricut, and Mr. Jones, or rather for any two of the 
three coalesced candidates. The abstention of seven thousand 
extreme Liberals from the ballot shows that many of them 
either thought the experiment unseasonable or were disin- 
clined to support either Mr. Mizner Gipson or Mr. Ernest 
Jones. In a single-handed contest a considerable portion of 
the dissentients would not improbably decline to vote ; and with 
the aid of the Conservatives, the moderate Liberals could, as on 
several former occasions, elect a member. Mr. Epwarp JAMEs, 
a lukewarm politician with little connexion with Manchester, 
was returned at the head of the poll in 1865. Since that 
time the strength of the ultra-Liberals has been greatly in- 
creased by the accession of the newly enfranchised voters ; 
but the middle classes are almost unanimous in their distaste 
for the revolutionary doctrines of Mr. Jones. The minority 
which supported Mr. Mitner Gipson had the best reason for 
believing that their candidate would not make use of a Parlia- 
mentary position to overthrow the institutions of the country, 
or to alarm quiet proprietors and traders. Mr. MILNER Gipson 
is an undoubted Liberal, but he is eminently safe. For many 
years he has been exempt from any imputation of violence, 
except, indeed, in his last year’s opposition to the Bill for 
establishing a foreign cattle market in London. 

In Manchester and elsewhere thoughtful men are probably 
beginning to perceive that the essential differences between 
a supporter of Mr. MiLNer Gipson and a supporter of Mr. 
Bm ey are trivial in comparison with the gulf which separates 
a moderate Liberal from a believer in the doctrines of Mr. 
Ervest Jones. It is perfectly true that, for the imme- 
diate purpose of an election, the two great parties correspond 
with the divisions of opinion on the questions which will 
occupy the immediate attention of Parliament. All the 
Conservatives will vote against the abolition of the Irish 
Establishment, while Whigs and Radicals will, on pain of 
political excommunication, unanimously support Mr. GLap- 
stone. It will be well if three or four further questions 
lying comparatively near the surface intervene between the 
present tranquil season and the more stirring conflicts of 
the future; but, sooner or later, those who wish England to 
remain as it is will necessarily come into collision with the 
promoters of revolutionary change. It is highly probable that 
the apportionment of taxation will be one of the first grounds 
of a dissension which will entirely remodel the present divi- 
sions of parties. When at some remote time Mr. Disrar.i 
retires from public life, it will become easier for moderate 
men to readjust their political alliances in conformity with 
altered circumstances. In the meantime judicious Liberals 
will, if possible, discourage violent theories, if only for the 
object of postponing the disruption of their party. ‘The Irish 
Church affords an invaluable opportunity of dealing with an 
abuse which may be removed to the equal satisfaction of those 
who think with Mr. Lowe, and of those who sympathized with 
the eloquent tirades of Mr. Ernest Jones. 

The exultation of the special advocates of the Ballot at the 
discovery that the inside of a closed box is invisible excites a 
natural feeling of amusement. On the other hand, opponents 
of the Ballot sometimes occupy themselves in devising elaborate 
contrivances for introducing fraud into one of the simplest 
of mechanical operations. ‘The most effective plan which has 
been practically tried was devised some years since in 
California by a gang of horsedealers and gamblers, who had 
secured the complicity of a sheriff, or returning officer. ‘To the 
surprise of the legitimate voters the candidates whom they 
had unanimously rejected were elected by a majority largely 
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exceeding the entire number of votes in the district. When 
the sheriff was shortly afterwards lynched, it appeared that 
the ballot-box had been provided with a slide which pre- 
vented any of the genuine tickets from falling into the propcr 
receptacle; and the sheriff and his confederates had, before the 
commencement of the election, deposited a suflicient numbcr 
of votes at the bottom of the bag to secure the election of one 
of their gang. There is not the least reason to apprehend 
any similar misadventure if the Ballot should at any time be 
introduced into England. Once for all, it may be admitted 
that secret voting is practicable and easy, if only the electors 
desire to conceal their votes. The question whether it is 
expedient has nothing to do with the mechanism of any ballot- 
box. It oddly happened that the Manchester experiment was 
so contrived as to throw no light whatever on the merits or 
disadvantages of secrecy, for the voters who were invited to 
take part in the operation were already known as open sup- 
porters of the Liberal party. It is highly improbable that any 
one of Mr. Jones’s supporters would have concealed his in- 
tention from any person who had been curious enough to 
make an inquiry, or that the result would have been affected 
if the votes had been taken in the ordinary manner. Yet it 
is barely possible that some persons may believe that an 
argument in favour of the Ballot has been furnished by the 
exhibition of a score of ballot-boxes. 


MR. EDWARD WATKIN EDWARDS. 


1 es be it from us to anticipate, or even to speculate on, 
the result of the trial of the six mercantile notables, dis- 
tinguished among the most distinguished of our merchants, 
bankers, and traders, who were committed by the Lorp Mayor 
on Wednesday for trial on a charge of conspiracy and fraud. 
Not only have we before our eyes the wholesome terrors of the 
law, vindicated recently in the person of a contemporary; but 
a sense of propriety, to say nothing of the futility of anticipating 
the freaks of justice as administered by a British jury, compels 
a prudent reserve. We may, however, deal with the facts of 
contemporaneous history. Mr. Epwarps, Official Assignee of 
the great Bankruptcy Court in London, is a fact. At least we 
suppose so. Internal evidence would, to be sure, suggest that 
he is only a myth, and a very extravagant and improbable one 
—just one of those wild and, as they say, sensational characters 
which an inventive novelist with a strong sense of caricature 
might, in the exuberance of a playful or perhaps cynical humour, 
suggest. But the external proof is overwhelming. There are 
three Commissioners in Bankruptcy, and to each Commissioner 
is attached an Official Assignee, much as a priest has his 
deacon or acolyte. Attached to Mr. Commissioner Hotroyp 
is, so says the Law List, Mr. Assignee Epwarps, whose hono- 
rarium, as a public servant, is, we believe, only a poor 1,500/. 
a year. What isan official assignee? Probably a functionary 
entrusted with the discharge of official-assignatorial duties. 
Obscurum per obscurius. And yet what but such a “ Dodonean” 
definition—to use the characteristic language of Mr. Epwarps’s 
Hellenic friend, Mr. Sreranos XENos—can describe an official 
assignee such as in practice we find him? One would 
have thought that to realize and receive and be account- 
able for the assets and estates of one-third of all those great 
London firms who find themselves compelled to breathe the 
air of Basinghall Street, and to keep all the accounts of one in 
every three of all the London bankrupts, would task any one 
man’s energies, and exhaust any one man’s time and talents. 
But we are mistaken. It seems that to Mr. Epwarps this 
trifling burden of official duties is a mere perfunctory episode 
in his active and energetic life. To an official assignee of his 
capacities for work and work’s worth, the hours from ten to four 
are the mere hore subsecive of the working day. Mr. Epwarps 
is—we are not quite sure about the tense—an official assignee; 
but, while official assignee, he was half a hundred things 
besides. He was at the same time “ partner in the firm of 
“ Epwarps and O’Berrne,” “a financial firm.” He was at the 
same time “ Director of the Atlantic Royal Mail Steamer Com- 
“ pany,” and took fees as Director. He had at the same time 
a good deal to do with Mr. Lever in the way of business, and 
the “ Anglo-Luso Company ”—the significant name seems to 
be the only joke about this concern. Also at the same time 
he had to do something for Mr. Tuomas Howarp. He had 
also, apparently when a salaried public servant, been an 
accountant and partner with Mr. Turquanp. But above 
and beyond all this, though some of these matters look 
as if they must have interfered with his public functions, 
he was appointed by the great house of Overenp and 
Gurney their referee and adviser-general and oracle in 
ordinary. He was “Friend Epwarps,” without whom the 


great house “did not see how it could get on.” We hardly 
know how to describe Mr. Epwarps’s sublime functions in 
connexion with this sublime institution. To go down to 
vulgar fiction, just as in the famous. Anglo-Bengalee Com- 
pany of which Mr. Tice Montague was Managing Director, 
the porter, a wonderful and very mysterious being, gua- 
ranteed the solvency of the whole concern by his superb 
and awful waistcoat, so the house of OverEND and GURNEY 
hired the great Epwarpsian presence, because it was a pre- 
sence. Epwarps was this to the bill-discounting house— 
not a man, but a presence, an influence, a principle, an 
idea, a permeating essence and life; we can hardly conceive 
him in the concrete. His function was spiritual rather than 
material; his it was to advise, to suggest, to inspire, to regu- 
late, to originate, to interpose. Providence alone supplies the 
antitype to the great Epwarpsian function, for we hesitate to 
speak of him as a mere Epwarp Watkin. When Overenp, 
Gurney, and Co. had secured Epwarps, they could defy 
fate and the Bank rate of interest; they had got competence, 
stability, certainty, the Destinies, and Fates, all in one. 

Every man has his price in another sense than WALPOLE 
thought, and the price of such an interposition as Epwarps was 
enormous. Indeed, being something more than man, his salary 
was superhuman. He was rewarded much as Crasus rewarded 
Delphian Apo.to for an opinion which turned out to be about 
as valuable as that for which Epwarps was himself sub- 
sidized. Mr. Epwarps received 5,000/. a year for consenting 
to act for OverEND and Gurney in all matters in which those 
simple and guileless folk, unskilled in the naughty world of 
discount and finance, might ask for his advice and assistance. 
The value of these unknown and hypothetical and only 
probable services can be reckoned by the known purchasing 
powers of 5,000/. a year in the ordi concerns of life. 
5,000/, a year purchases in the open English market a 
Bishop, a Judge, a Prime Minister, a Speaker of the House of 
Commons, a Secretary of State. 5,000/. a year hires these 
small functionaries, body and soul, mind and tongue and 
pen, for every day, and all day long. But 5,000/. a year 
could only buy a fraction of Epwarps, the mere hours of 
idleness of his mighty mind; what was left of Epwarps after 
he had spent his day from ten to four in the Bankruptcy Court 
was gladly snatched at and bought up at 5,000/. a year. 
After six hours of official business came the cannie hour at 
e’en of Epwarps, equal in value to a whole day’s work of such 
poor creatures as Mr. GuLapstone and Mr. But 
there was something left of Epwarps marketable even after 
Basinghall Street and Lombard Street had taken their fill and 
fling out of him. Mr. Steranos XENos thought the very snips 
and parings of Epwarps, after serving Her Magesty and the 
great discount house, worth five hundred a year, and a present 
of a steam yacht. Mr. Epwarps also believes that, in addi- 
tion to all these pickings, he was auditor to the Galway Steam 
Packet Company; he owns that, while hired to drive close 
bargains with the customers of Gurney, he not only received 
an annual 500/. from SteFANos XENOs, one of their customers, 
but 2,o00/. from another, a Mr. Pearson; also 3001. for acting 
as umpire between Lascaripi and Lever on the one part, 
and Gurneys on the other, from whom he was at the same 
moment taking the aforesaid 5,0co/. a year; and he will not 
swear that he did not get something—it might be odd bun- 
dreds or thousands—from the Milwall Iron Company under 
precisely similar circumstances. 

But we have no more seen the last or the whole of Mr. 
Epwarps than we can exhaust or fathom time, space, eternity, 
or any other immeasurable and imponderable essence. Like 
the poet’s “ stupendous whole,” our Epwarps 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 
Or rather, like Kenama, 
. Self-multiplied 

The dreadful one appears on every side: 

In the same indivisible point of time 
_ At the eight gates he stood at once, 


Even thus the omnipresent Epwarps absorbs into one at 
least eight separate personalities in his various but co-ordinate 
and contemporaneous forms of being, as official assignee, ac- 
countant and financier on his own account, universal conscience, 
prescience, and general and particular providence on Gurvey’s 
account, referee and friend in council on XeENos’ account, 
umpire on Lascarip1 and Lever’s account, referee on Pran- 
SON’s account, auditor, director, and manager on Atlantic Steam 
Packet account and Galway Packet account, and possibly a secret 
and beneficial, but not unsalaried, influence on Mare’s Milwall 
account. To run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, 
to take briefs and retaining fees both from plaintiff and de- 
fendant, to be at once death and the doctor, to eat the oyster 


and to get paid for both empty shells, to get a commission from 
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the vendor for selling goods dear and a percentage from the 
purchaser for buying the same goods cheap—these are no mean 
triumphs. And Mr. Epwarps enjoys them. But this is not all. 
He takes a salary from a firm, and lends, not to them, but to one 
of them, their own money at a good interest, and this, as they 
say, all unbeknown to his other masters. It appears that Mr. 
Epwarps lent to Mr. Cuapman—one of the former partners 
in the house of Gurney, whose name turns up not for the first 
time in these little matters at the Mansion House—privately 
the whole salary which he received from the firm openly and 
collectively. That is, he tries to play a partner against the firm 
and the firm against a partner, just as in other matters, in con- 
cluding any single bargain, he had sweated every sovereign 
on both sides and took a bribe—we mean a douceur—for 
making every transaction both dear and cheap to buyer and 
seller, and on either side profitable to himself. 

This is Financing in excelsis ; the very triumph and crown 
of the great discovery of the age. At present Mr. Epwarps 
is without a parallel. There is no knowing what we may 
know. There may yet be commercial histories which will 
beat this. The Crédits Foncier and Mobilier yet await 
their Tuom and their Lewis. Not only did brave men live 
before AGAMEMNON, but Davipson and Gorpon preceded 
Overexp and Gurney, and the case of the spelter war- 
rants was before this fabulous indebtedness of four millions. 
And as epic poetry did not die with Homer, so perhaps 
is the wondrous tale of London financing not quite exhausted 
and concluded with the adventures of Mr. Cuarman and his 
client alike and patron, his guide, philosopher, and friend, 
Mr. Epwarp Watkin Epwarps. To finish up this portrait, it 
remains to remark that the gentleman in whom OvereNnD and 
Gurney invested at such a frightful premium does not 
look like so very valuable a commodity. Since the evidence 
given by Masoccui, never was human memory so uncertain, 
treacherous, and leaky as Mr. Epwarps’. Dates, facts, parti- 
culars, details, all slide and glide away from Mr. Epwarps 
in the witness-box. He has a very bad memory as to dates ; 
it entirely fails him on every point of business worth re- 
membering; he really would be candid were it not for this 
sad infirmity of faculty ; whether he was debtor or creditor, 
whether he paid or received, what he disbursed or the reverse ; 
whether it was a hundred thousand or so on this side or on 
the other; whether he was acting for somebody or somebody 
else; when, if ever, he was himself, or whether he was always 
an alter ego, and if so, an alter ego of whom; whether he was 
GurxeY against XeNnos, or XENOs against GuRNEY; whether 
he was an official assignee, or an Atlantic Steam Packet 
Company, or an Anglo-Luso, or a Millwall ironsmith, 
accountant, bill-broker, money-lender, or yachtsman, whether 
he was acting for any body, or for two bodies, or only for him~- 
self, he really does not know. Nor do we. Mr. Xenos, who 
calls himself a dove, says that Mr. Epwanrps is a hawk, and he 
is going to write a book about the dove and hawk ; and though 
Mr. XeEnos is a Greek, we are not aware that he was born in 
Crete, and therefore we may expect his forthcoming revelations 
of Mr. Epwarps to be true. Meanwhile, as we are dealing 
with an accountant and official assignee, we trust that Mr. 
Xenos will furnish some items which will enable us to strike 
a balance in that great account which is at present open, and 
may be stated, in official assignee form, thus :— 

Dr. Cr. 
Mr, Epwarps in account with Human Nature. 


DOGMATIC DISBELIEF. 


HERE are many words, originally intended to bear a good 
sense, which have come to be used ina sense precisely the 
reverse, from a change of opinion either about the quality de- 
scribed or about the persons who claim to possess it. ‘The word 
“ Jesuit,” to which we referred the other day, is a good instance 
of the latter kind of metamorphosis. It was meant to be an 
honourable title, describing likeness to Christ ; but it has come to 
be used as synonymous with knave or hypocrite, not from any 
change of view as to the type of character etymologically denoted, 
but because an impression has grown up, whether reasonably or 
not, very dumaging to those who actually bear the name. Meek- 
ness, on the other hand, which in the New Testament is recom- 
mended as a virtue, is much oftener used in our own day as a 
term of contempt ; partly because many people think, though they 
generally avoid saying so, that the New Testament ideal is faulty, 
partly because meekness has been associated in men’s minds with 
the Uriah Heep type of character. The term “dogmatic” may be 
said to occupy a middle position, in this respect, between the two 
already named. In an age when supreme importance was univer- 
sally attached to orthodoxy it was. used almost exclusively in a 
yood sense, and it is often so used still. Since the Gorham con- 
troversy first shook the traditional quiescence of the Church of 
iingland in its official capacity, we have been deluged with 


books and sermons and pamphlets on the imperative necessity 
of a dogmatic Church and a dogmatic faith. At the same 
time the epithet “dogmatic ” is widely, and perhaps increas- 
ingly, used in ordinary parlance, even by those who would be 
the most strenuous in upholding the claims of theological 
dogma, in a more or less opprobrious sense. When we say 


that a man or his book is “dogmatic,” we usually mean that . 


he is offensively positive and dictatorial as a writer or in private 
life. But this need not at all necessarily refer to his treatment 
of religious questions, though it often does. Still less does it 
necessarily involve any disparagement of a dogmatic creed. Yet 
the growing tendency to apply the term as a reproach must have 
arisen from a prevalent, though sometimes unconscious, antipathy 
to dogma as such. 

What, however, we wish just now to insist upon is that the 
dogmatic temper, in the derivative sense of the word, in dealing 
with religious controversy, is by no means confined, as is often 
assumed, to the adherents of a dogmatic faith. The credulity 
of unbelievers has not unfrequently served to point the moral 
of Christian apologists, and the champions of authority might 
with equal justice retort on its assailants their favourite charge 
of dogmatism. The fool who says “There is no God” shows 
himself as well aware as the theist of the necessity for a dog- 
matic basis of his creed. And the most vehement impugners 
of authoritative beliefs are often the readiest to substitute autho- 
ritative denial for argumentative disproof. We do not say 
that they are never justified in taking such a course. Opinions 
have been promulgated before now under the shelter of venerable 
sanctions, to which incredulus odi is the best as well as the shortest 
reply. Dr. Wolff teils us, in his that, when he 
was arguing in a college at Rome against burning heretics, 
one of his fellow-students (we are not sure that it was 
not the present Pope) observed, “Seventeen Popes have done 
it.” “Then,” answered Wolff, to the amazement of his per- 
plexed audience, “seventeen Popes did wrong.” No better reply 
could have been made. But such cases are exceptional. Those 
who attack the conscientious beliefs of their neighbours should 
condescend, as a rule, to argue against their truth, and not to 
assume that they are false. And they should also tale care, as 
they often do not, to understand the opinions they are con- 
tending against. Whe. they are too impaticnt to master their 
adversary’s position, and too self-confident to examine the objec- 
tions to their own, they may fairly be charged with dogmatism, 
and they have no right to be surprised if the victims of their 
contemptuous onslaught decline to accept sneers for evidence and 
statements instead of proof. If we wish to convince a Mussul- 
man or a Brahmin, he may fairly expect that we shall pay his 
present faith the compliment of a refutation. Illustrations of this 
dogmatic temper among the enemies of dogma are never far 
to seek. Nor would it serve any useful purpose to dwell on the 
more extravagant examples of it. When a modern evangelist 
of Atheism applies foul and ribald comparisons to the Deity in 
whom the immense majority of his countrymen believe, he may be 
left to the silent disgust of all right-minded men. It is precisely in 
its less glaring, and therefore less offensive, exhibitions that this 
habit of fighting dogmatists with the least honourable of their 
own weapons requires to be exposed. And the fact that it is 
always diflicult, especially to persous of an unimaginative turn of 
mind, to put themselves in the position of those whose opinions 
they dislike, makes it all the more needful to insist on their abso- 
lute obligation to do so if they choose to enter the lists at all. If 
half the disputes in the world arise, as is sometimes said, from the 
want of defining terms, the other half end where they began 
from neither party taking the trouble to apprehend the point of 
an adversary’s argument. 

We have before us at this moment an anonymous pamphlet, 
decidedly above the average, by a writer who is clever and evi- 
dently sincere, but who is constantly falling into the fault in ques- 
tion. His favourite method is to lay down certain alternatives, one 
of which must be true, and then to proceed by an exhaustive pro- 
cess to ascertain which of them is true, while he invariably ignores 
other equally conceivable alternatives, on some one of which most. 
probably an opponent would rest his case. He seldom even manages 
to explain accurately what is the belief of those whom he is trying 
to refute, though he is always ostentatiously certain that he knows 
all about it. It will be worth while to give a few specimens of 
his method of arguing, and in doing so we are expressing no 
opinion on the particular conclusions, aflirmative or negative, that 
he has arrived at, but simply on his manner of advocating them. 
Noris there any need to name the publication, as we are not review- 
ing it, but only using it in illustration of our thesis. The writer’s 
main position is, that no doctrines are of any real importance 
except those which, whether revealed or not, can be proved 
independently of revelation, so that “each man’s personal ex- 
perience can be made the test of their truth”; and he comes 
forward with the modest aim of correcting the “ current theories 
of the Christian Churches,” which wrongly hold many other 
doctrines to be necessary also. On this principle he asserts 
theism and the future life to be “articles of positive knowledge,” 
and devotes a few pages to proving each. The circumstance that 
some of the greatest thinkers, ancient and modern, judging in- 
dependently of revelation, have doubted or denied both these 
“articles” does not trouble him for a moment; he gives indeed 
no indication of being aware of it. Among the tenets of “ the 
Christian Churches ” which he specifically objects to as unnecessary. 
or untrue, are the doctrines of eternal punishment and the atone- 
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ment. And, with characteristic incapacity for understanding 
opinions which he dislikes, he defines the former doctrine to 
be “that the greater part of mankind are destined to endless 
misery,” which may be a common belief, but is not “held in 
theory” by any single Church or sect in Christendom. This 
doctrine, he proceeds to observe, cannot possibly from its very 
nature be capable of proof, because any revelation that contained 
it would destroy our confidence in the Divine veracity, and, 
moreover, it is grounded by those who hold it “solely” on 
certain doubtful texts of the New Testament. The first argu- 
ment may have its force; but as it has been urged and replied 
to again and again, from the times of Leibnitz downwards, a 
writer less confident of being always in the right would have 
thought it worth while to take some notice of the replies that have 
been made. The pamphleteer, however, seems to think that the 
argument is his own discovery, and is loftily unconscious of 
any one having suggested, or any one having answered it, before. 
His second argument is as inexact as his account of the doctrine 
he is criticizing. Most of those who hold it base their belief on 
the traditions of the last eighteen centuries quite as much as on any 
particular text. He is just as inaccurate again in his description of 
the doctrine of the atonement, and still less happy in his way of 
dealing with it. The only grounds for thinking such a belief of 
any practical value, he tells us, are, that it rouses in the mind a 
lively feeling of gratitude, love, and confidence towards God, and a 
deep conviction of sin, And all these feelings may be just as easily 
“kindled in the highest degree ” without it. Perhaps so; but it 
would have been desirable to explain why they have never, except 
in a few individual cases, here and there, existed in any high 
degree without it. We do not say at all that this proves the doctrine 
to be true; we merely say that it proves the worthlessness of the 
particular argument here urged to show that, whether true or 
not, it is unimportant. We will give one more somewhat 
amusing example of the same dogmatic temper, as shown in the 
writer's careless neglect to acquaint himself with the terms of 
the discussion. He is complaining of churches, and especially of 
the Church of England, for “dogmatizing” about their sacra- 
ments. And he treats us to the following notable piece of reason- 
ing on the subject. ‘No Protestant Church believes in the 
necessity of its own sacraments. The twilight phrase which de- 
scribes them as ‘ generally’ necessary means always, when driven 
to the light, that they are necessary to those who think them 
so.” The blunder of supposing “ generally necessary” in the 
Church Catechism to mean usually necessary would be a na- 
tural, and is probably a common, one in the “ twilight” intel- 
lectual atmosphere of a rural Sunday school, though even the 
intelligence of the juvenile rustic might be expected to be proof 
against the marvellous gloss here put upon the words, But 
what shall we say of a writer who volunteers the benevolent 
enterprise of putting all “the Christian Churches” right on the 
fundamental errors of their teaching, without having even taken 
the trouble to understand the mere language of the formularies 
of the Church with which he seems most familiar, and to which 
he probably belongs? Can it be necessary to remind any scholar 
that generaliter and fere do not mean the same thing, and that 
generally necessary means universally necessary? A writer rather 
less impatient of any considerations that do not happen to tell 
on his own side would have observed that the very structure of 
the sentence from which he so ignorantly quotes—which points to 
the distinction of two sacraments, universally necessary, from other 
ordinances which the Church of England does not consider neces- 
sary for all—contradicts his careless misinterpretation of it. 

We have purposely taken our illustrations from a work of more 
than average ability, and manifesting no desire to be uncandid. 
It is precisely the same dogmatic temper which, under one set of 
influences, finds its dearest solace in the most literal enunciation 
of the “damnatory clauses” of the Athanasian Creed; and, 
under opposite convictions, rejoices, if we may be pardoned the 
expression, in unequivocally damning all the advocates of damna- 
tion. When St. Bernard had collected a synod of Bishops at 
Sens to sit in judgment on the errors of Abelard, we are told that, 
after each proposition, they exclaimed “ damnamus,” till at length, 
being overcome with drowsiness, for the session lasted through a 
long summer's day, they feebly muttered “namus ” till the cata- 
logue of heresies was exhausted. In this day orthodoxy is apt 
to be as unpopular as heterodoxy was in the time of St. Bernard, 
and the dogmatists of free thought are not unfrequently content 
with muttering an instinctive “namus” at every assertion of a 
dogmatic faith. Sometimes they seem hardly less willing than 
St. Bernard and his Council of Bishops to invoke the secular 
arm for the suppression, not of too little, but of too 
much, belief. Everybody has heard the famous definition of 
orthodoxy as “my doxy” and heterodoxy as “your doxy.” 
And people are apt to regard their own opinions, as Aristotle says 
authors regard their books, with the affection of parents for their 
children. We need not blame them for that. But if dogma- 
tizing be a reproach, it is equally a reproach to the friends or to 
the enemies of dogma. The Cavaliers were taunted with being 
ready to fight “ for every thread of the surplice and every letter 
of the rubric”; but old Mucklewrath turned the hands of the 
clock to hasten Morton’s execution, when he caught a whisper 
of the petitions of the Anglican Prayer-book from the lips of the 
doomed man. Perhaps we may go a step further. The dogmatic 
temper—we say nothing of dogmatic creeds—is sufficiently odious 
wherever it is found, but it is peculiarly ungraceful, because 


belief. It is the crowning triumph of tcleration to tolerate 
intolerance, so long, of course, as it is not allowed to exercise 
any oppression over others. But there is something as grace- 
less as it is grotesque in the illiberality of Liberals. “The in- 
fallibility of the intellect” is just as much the watchword of 
one theological party as the infallibility of the Church or of the 
Bible is of another, and its advocates seem quite as much bent 
as their opponents, not on obtaining toleration for all forms of 
opinion, but on securing the active domination of their own. We 
have nothing to say against liberty of thought and speech in itself, 
but in the mouths of many it is a convenient euphemism for liberty 
to put down those who will not think and peck liberally —that is, 
who disagree with them. It is no paradox to say that there is a 
party in the National Church who are straining every nerve to 
convert it into an engine for the dogmatic teaching of the non- 
existence of dogma. We may be permitted to doubt if the 
prefix of a formal negative would be any great improvement to 
the creeds. 


SPASMODIC VIRTUE. 


BD baen is suffering at present from a rather violent spasm of 
vpemnp and is naturally anxious about its future, but 
we do not think it has much cause for uneasiness. On the 
contrary, to all seeming, its prospects generally were never fairer 
or more promising than at this moment. It may be that 
morality may exact a few more victims, and send a few more 
scapegoats penniless to the prison or the workhouse, bearing on 
their shoulders all the sins and scandals of their fellows. But, 
as we read it, the lesson of all this is, not that vice isdoomed, but 
only that it must move with the age. It is hopeless to overcome 
individual prejudices, and the Legislature and Executive ma 
weakly truckle to them from time to time; but then the whole 
tone of feeling in society is in favour of vice, and this must pre- 
vail in the long run. the police have been fussily obtrusive and 
the magistrates officiously demonstrative of late, yet it will be 
remarked that they have confined themselves to clearing out certain 
half-forgotten reservoirs where the backflow of our moral sewage 
has been stagnating for years—to abating old standing nuisances 
that have been familiar to our active and intelligent oflicers for 
generations. There can be no doubt that for the moment the 
scavenger is abroad, for the odour of the fetid abominations he has 
at last made up his mind to disturb comes to your nostrils with 
overpowering strength from the columns of every paper you take 
in your hand. There is the notorious Judge and Jury Club, for 
example, on whose misadventure in the Police Court we com- 
mented the other day. In an unlucky hour the eye of some manin 
authority, as he mused on possible fields for the display of a new- 
born zeal, lighted on a placard that must have daily stared him in 
the face since he was first enrolled in the force. Its programme 
of the nocturnal proceedings of the unholy Vehme that held its 
grimy tribunal under the presidency of Mr. Brooks was habitu- 
ally published to the world by walking posters, and at the corners 
of the streets. At length advertising gained it more publicity than 
it had aspired to, and, in spite of its claims as having nursed the 
chaste eloquence of the tribune of Clerkenwell, it was rudely pulled 
up and savagely denounced. Looking at the matter from the judicial 
point of view, that is as perfect a case for reform as the authorities 
can ever hope to see fall to their lot. It clears away what our 
theoretical ethics would characterize as a mass of filth; it vindi- 
cates beyond cavil the energy of our censors of morals, and entitles 
them to repose on their brooms, and for months to come to point 
back to it with a proud complacency as proof of the value of their 
services. It is no difficult task to remove with a shovel a deposit 
of mud when it has settled down, but it is quite another thing to 
enter on the slow and thankless process of purifying the whole 
stream of society, and filtering it from the cullen abominations it 
holds in solution, Mr. Brooks was an anachronism; behind the 
age, deaf to its warnings, and blind to read the signs of the 
times. It was quite inevitable that he should go, He might 
have foreseen his fate in the desultory efforts made at scouring 
the pavements of the Haymarket, and whitewashing its taverns 
and divans. The old school that used to swagger in the face of 
decent hypocrisy is fast becoming a thing of the past. Itis follow- 
ing the six-bottle men who were in the habit of coming reeling 
from their potations into the drawing-rooms of the upper ten. What 
we insist on now is a certain refinement in our vice, and surely we are 
not unreasonable ; for, to male things as pleasant and easy foritaswe 
can, respectability meets it more than half way. We don’t look for 
reform, strictly so called, but we will have progress. Our modern 
version of the moral law expects that vice shall wear a mask and 
a robe of some sort, although the one may be as transparent, and 
the other as diaphanous, as the tissue that w. the limbs of an 
Indian nautch-girl. And although it is always painful to change 
old habits, vice must see that we are only coercing it for its own 
e- When it consents to pay an illusory tribute to decency, we 
et it go very much where it will, and do very much what it pleases. 
If poor Mr, Brooks had only called his clever little entertainment 
a school of art and oratory, it need not have been blotted from the 
list of those refined pleasures of the town that elevate the tastes.of 
young men from the country. The police would have felt bound 
to accept his definition of it in preference to the evidence of their 
senses, for surely he must know the nature of his own entertain- 
ment best. Look at our “ anatomical museums.” Every one knows 
generally what their contents are like, and what are the ulterior 


it is so glaringly incongruous, in the assailants of all positive 


objects for which their beneficent proprietors keep them up. But 
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Mr. Brooks is dragged into daylight from the modest retirement 
of his little back court, while the anatomists are suffered to pont, 
in our most crowded thoroughfares, collections that are at least as 
curious as delicate. 

As we said, vice may very well entrust its interests to the 

erous consideratiou of society. It is true that we have never 
sane the voice of society, in its recognised organs in the press, 
more unanimously, more impressively, or more eloquently vir- 
tuous. The other day, for example, the new Government, 
falling into the fashion of the hour, issued the edict that is to 
save their civil servants from their own imprudence and the claws 
of the usurers. Forthwith the press, to a journal we believe, 
reached us enthusiastic sermons on that text, pregnant with the 
oftiest wisdom. we read, we felt the deepest admiration 
for their costly self-abnegation. We turned with interest and pity 
to the advertising columns to see what filled the blank where, 
paragraph after paragraph, the fowlers used to spread their 
snares. We found, to our shame, that our fanciful ideas about 
consistency had duped us; for there in the old place, and by way 
of comment on the admirable leader, were the rival biddings of 
the benevolent capitalists who offer you anything from 1ol. to 
10,0001. on your note of hand, sent by cheque or Post-office order. 
We know no more austere moralist than the journal that opens 
its hospitable columns as the chosen organ of the marsons 
@accouchenent et avortement ; of the model baby-farms where the 
air is as deadly as in the Pontine marshes. The grim austerity of 
its virtue is only equalled by the blaze of gorgeous word-painting 
and the wealth of Oriental imagery with which it inculcates it. 
Its backbiters may liken it to Satan in the robes of a friar, or to 
Dr. Dodd with the forged bills in his pockets, drawing tears 
from the eyes of his rapt congregation. What is certain is that 
preachers of this sort are in admirable keeping with their flocks, and 
that pastor and people thoroughly understand each other. On 
their pedestals of virtue, readers shudder pleasantly at the 
dramatic picture of nightly orgies in the Haymarket, worked 
up with a thousand prurient touches. They chorus their bluff 
British indignation in response to the manly outburst of the 
worthy mayistrate who characterized Mr. Brooks’ little entertain- 
ment as odious “ bestiality.” And on the same evening the family 
is to be seen filling a box at the theatre—the British Cornelia 
surrounded by her jewels—children from the nursery, girls from the 
schoolroom, débutantes in the first freshness of their youth ; while 
a sprinkling of men—brothers, lovers, or acquaintances—are 
uped in the background. If the young ladies and the boys 
o not pluck some fruit from the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil—rather more evil than good perhaps—it is not the tault 
of the mother who takes them there. To say nothing of the 
ballets, where the poetry of art elevates your soul above the 
gross suggestions of the senses, the manager relies for his effects 
on the female form, tastefully disposed in every conceivable com- 
bination ; its nudity just sufficiently relieved by dress and veiled 
by drapery to leave it fascinatingly suggestive instead of repel- 
lingly coarse. “Startling effects,” indeed, as the play-bills advertise 
them, would they have been to the last generation. Nowadays these 
things are taken as matters of course, although it would puzzle an 
intelligent Fiji islander to know why we should scout as barbarous 
the costume of the ladies in his family, whose simple toilets of 
bead necklaces and shell girdles are sanctioned by climate and 
immemorial custom, while our own women are encouraged to un- 
drape themselves for show and not for comfort. Probably the 
breadth of the anomaly will narrow itself in time. Sensible 
girls cannot help reflecting, that, if there is no impropriety in 
the freest display of the leg on the stage, it is absurd to be 
rudish about their ancles in private; and the argument, if good 
for so much, is good for more. Indeed, reasonable parents begin 
to admit this; and the present excessively décolleté fashion of 
their Caughters’ dresses marks a decided step in the inevitable 
direction. Then there can be no better school for sharpening 
the faculties than bringing your daughters to hear the doubles 
entendres that salt so pleutifully many of our most successful plays. 
It gives them all the excitement of guessing conundrums tor 
prizes of forbidden fruits. La glace se fond vite au Palais Royal, 
we recollect hearing in a piece played at that genial theatre, and 
certainly the sensuous atmosphere of a London playhouse is just 
the temperature in which the forbidding coldness of virgin purity 
is likely to warm and dissolve. But if innocent girls may see and 
hear things like these, and take no harm, why be so hard on poor 
Mr. Brooks and his initiated clients? Are you afraid of taking 
the down off the peach or breathing on the purity of the country 
hawbuck who indulges his spiritual love of the beautiful by 
a contemplation of poses plastiques at the ‘Judge and Jury”? 
Vice, like poverty, must be always with us, as we know, and, like 
a practical people, as we pride ourselves on being, we have made 
up our minds to conceal what we cannot eradicate. It is idle as 
well as painful to try to level up; it is easy as well as pleasant to 
level down. 

We have succeeded so far already that we may defy the most 
experienced roué to judge us by ee In other days 
there was something so distinctive in the dress and manner of the 
lorette that it was impossible for the goats to huddle themselves un- 
observed among the sheep. Now the whole young-lady world may 
be equally proper, or improper, for anything you can say to the con- 

. Take a man about town of a few years ago, and wake him up 
from a Rip Van Winkle slumber in a fashionable church, lighted 
for afternoon service. Let his eyes wander over the wilderness of 
faded and badly-matched chignons and the indescribable cut of 


those dresses that display the form in a gross harshness of out- 
line, and, were it not that the devotees had got prayer-books 
instead of tea-cups in their hands, his first impression would be 
that he had got into a midnight meeting of Magdalens, A study 
of the pews would confirm him in the idea that half-repentant St. 
John’s Wood had fled for excitement from the Argyle to the Altar. 
Go to the Crystal Palace on a Saturday afternoon, and you find 
that the delicate good taste of our ladies has nearly succeeded in 
putting their erring sisters quite at their ease. It is impossible for 
uncharitable virtue to take to throwing stones, for, as far as ex- 
teriors go, it may unawares be stoning incarnate propriety as it 
masqueradesin the trappings of the Haymarket. Much unpleasant- 
ness is thus spared to families, for you cannot be expected to know 
all the acquaintances your son has made, and the ladies he is es- 
corting must certainly be assumed to be all they ought to be, for 
in dress and demeanour they are the very counterparts of his 
sisters. You do occasionally see a hideous dowdy from the country, 
with her own hair simply done, neither docked, nor frizzled, 
nor plastered, nor supplemented ; her cheeks fresh from the bath 
instead of the powder-box, and her figure draped in the exploded 
graces of the dresses of a few years back. She has no sort of 
manner; instead of giggling or shrieking, she talks in a subdued 
tone; she blushes, as well she may, and she has at least the grace 
to be conscious of the absurd appearance she makes, for she drops 
her eyes to the critical stare of the amateur, instead of ogling him 
in defiant challenge in return. But even in the most select places 
of entertainment it is hopeless altogether to exclude improper cha- 
racters, and the sight of an occasional object of pity and disgust— 
the reflection of a horrible past—is useful as indicating the progress 
we have made, and as stimulating us to persevere in the path we 
are pursuing. No; notwithstanding the disagreeable episode of 
the “ Judge and Jury,” and the persistent persecution of the night- 
houses in the Haymarket, let vice be of good courage. Even the 
polite, and certainly not premature, remonstrance said (we 7 
truly) to have been issued by the Lord Chamberlain against “ the 
impropriety of costume of the ladies in the pantomimes, bur- 
lesques, &c.” will not perhaps prove a very crushing blow to the- 
cause of indecorum. The sympathies of the public are really 
all in its favour and, with the exercise of a very moderate amount 
of the “discretion and good taste” with which managers are 
obligingly credited, and to which it is announced that these matters. 
“ought properly to be leit,” the prospects of impropriety were 
never more brilliant than in this advanced and enlightened age. 


MR. GREG ON PEN-MENDING. 


W E have arrived at an epoch of economy which would have 

rejoiced the very heart of Mr. Joseph Hume. ‘The French 
Empire is going to establish an equilibrium between expenditure 
and income, after raising at most a loan or two more. General 
Grant’s invariable reply to everybody who asks him, on any pre- 
tence, to authorise national expenditure, is to be couched in the 
remarkable two words with which he once answered a request for 
aspeech, “No, Sir.” And in England our clerks are to mend their 
pens before throwing them finally aside. As Mr. Greg justly 
argues, in an official letter which we have no authority for re- 
garding as a hoax, pens, “if good to begin with, will bear being 
recut four or five times, and on each occasion become as ser- 
viceable as at first.” This plan, he says, he always foliows him- 
self, and it has for some time been acted upon both by the House. 
of Commons and the Treasury. If, then, the new system be 
conscientiously adopted, the nation will require only one quarter 
as many pens as have hitherto been thought necessary. e are 
unfortunately left without any means of calculating the pro- 
bable saving that will be effected. If we assume, for the sake 
of argument, that it will amount to a thousand pounds, and. 
take the whole revenue at seventy millions, it will follow that 
a gentleman who pays seventy pounds in taxes will save an- 
nually about the thousandth part of a pound, or rather less than 
a farthing. In four years, therefore, allowing something for 
interest, he will have saved a penny, and in less than a quarter 
of a century he will be able to treat himself to a cigar out of 
the money which has been saved by Mr. Greg’s economy. These 
periods may easily be shortened in proportion to the number 
of thousands saved. Mr, Greg is of course perfectly right in 
effecting a saving, however trifling in amount, and we should 
only be inclined to ask whether it might nét be carried further. 
Would not a more radical reform be effected if clerks were di- 
rected to use steel pens, instead of indulging in the luxury of 
quills? Or it might be ible to insist upon their writing a 
hand which would increase the average number of words in 
a page; there may even be cases in which a slate might be 
used instead of paper, if proper precautions were adopted against 
creaking pencils; and it is not inconceivable that in other cases 
we should be all the better served if they were to cease writing 
aitogether. We are, however, getting into matters which are 
gp Mr. Greg’s competence, and certainly beyond our own. 

e can only wish that he had a chance of exercising his 
talents in a larger sphere, and cutting off extravagant practices 
of more dangerous consequence than recklessness in the matter 
of pens. This economical measure, however, opens a wider and. 
not uninteresting question. What is the value of that kind of 
economy generally known as cheeseparing? How much good. 
did Joseph Hume effect by minelg | cavilling at every ques- 
tionable item of expenditure? Is the danger of financial dis- 
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tress likely to be permanently staved off, or even made sensibly 
less imminent, by measures of reform in quill pens? The great 
Chatham, we know, roused the spirit of a nation by the 
energy of his single will, and in a few months changed general 
mage 5 | into boundless self-confidence. Will it be the 
fortune of Mr. Gladstone to stimulate a wasteful population into 
all the virtues of economy, and fire us with a noble zeal to pre- 
serve candle-ends, and have our old clothes turned before buying 
new ones? The whole people may be inoculated with the 
spirit of the good old misers of former days, who would drive 
a mile round to avoid a turnpike, and may perhaps adopt for its 
standing motto the weighty aphorism—appropriate enough to 
a nation of shopkeepers—Look after the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves. We are tolerably familiar with 
these paroxysms of economical virtue in individual cases. A 
gentleman discovers, at the end of the year, that he has spent a 
hundred pounds or so beyond his income. He resolves to cut 
down his cabs, and ride more frequently in omnibuses; he saves 
something on groceries by going to the Civil Service Co-operative 
Store; and, by way of impressing his virtuous resolutions upon 
his own mind, he buys an account-book, and puts down the 
smallest items with extreme accuracy for several days. The worst 
of it is that such measures generally lead to the accumulation of 
an amount of self-complacency which produces a relapse into more 
than the former extravagance, and that at the end of the year the 
result is about the same as before. He has merely thrown a tem- 
porary sop to his conscience. Probably the economist discovers 
that his only chance is to cut down his establishment and retire 
into a smaller house in a cheaper quarter of the town. The 
analogy in the case of a nation is obvious. By cutting off a 
few superfluous clerks and saving the stumps of a number of 

uill pens, we shall perhaps effect a saving distinctly visible to 
the naked eye; Ministers will be able to go to their constituents 
and flourish the spoils of their pen-knives and pruning-knives 
before the eyes of assembled multitudes; and we shall grow 
so proud of our virtue, that we shall be ready to throw away 
a few millions on the next return of the pendulum. It seems 
to be a law that fits of speculation and of enforced cautiousness 
follow each other at regular intervals in the commercial world ; 
and we may set up a similar alternation between the hot and 
cold fits of administrative economy. If we could make up 
our mind to cut down our establishment, the results might be 
different. We might, for example, turn all our colonies adrift, 
sell Gibraltar to the Spaniards, set up Malta to auction, and 
resolve to be an island instead of an empire; we should then 
be able to discharge half our army and save a sensible fraction 
of our expenditure. As the public mind does not seem quite 
prepared for such a course at present, it is invited to be con- 
tent with the cheeseparing system; we are to adopt a plan 
similar to that which dealers in light money applied to guineas; 
the different departments are to be “ sweated,” and if the amount 
saved in each case is trivial it will come to something in the 
aggregute. 

it is perhaps ungrateful to grumble at any method by which 
money is saved, considering the amount of trouble which this 
system imposes upon public olticials, and the courage neces- 
sary for encountering the grumbling of the victims to economy. 
Yet we should wish to be clear on one or two points, before we 
can feel satisfied that any really valuable result has been obtained. 
Mr. Greg’s reform in the matter of quill pens is obviously a 
sound one so far as it goes. Ifa pen is mended twice, it 
will do the duty of two pens. There will be a saving and no loss 
of efficiency. But how are we to be certain that this will always 
be the result of an indiscriminate tightening of the screw? Is it 
not possible that if we treat our civil servants with more 
rigour, and insult them with these petty and suspicious cavil- 
lings at their supposed extravagance, they will contrive to 
diminish the value of their services in an equal or a greater 
ag ea If they are to be treated as criminals to be kept 
in bondage, ag a they will do badly in proportion to their 
discontent. ‘The economy which pares away fragments of real 
utility is just as easy as the economy which removes superfluities ; 
and there is no guarantee that our fit of enthusiasm will secure 
one more than the other. Human nature is not altered by the 
excitement of a sudden revival; after a time the converts relapse 
into their former carelessness, and the new toy is laid aside till 
some fresh combination of circumstances brings it into notice 
again. In a few months we may probably be crying out as loudly 
againsta false system of economy as we are now against extravagance; 
and the huge vis inertia composed of the idleness and indifference 
of people employed on business which is not their own will cause 
the machinery to slip back into its old ruts. In short, the true 
way of turning our spasms cf virtue to good account is by re- 
organizing any defective parts of our system; there is undoubtedly 
room enough for reforms in this sense, and, if wisely carried out, 
the effect may be permanent. If a manufacturer confines himself 
to occasional outbursts against the wastefulness of his subordinates, 
they will most likely indemnify themselves for their annoyance by 
falling into their old habits as soon as his back is turned, or some 
new object calls away his attention. If he introduces new and 
more scientific methods of applying force, he may effect a per- 
manent improvement. ‘The cheeseparing system may make as 
much noise, and serve as well for texts to stump oratory ; but the 
real merit of the Government must be measured, not by the 
number of quill pens saved, but by the substantial improvements 
introduced into the organization of the different departments. 
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The precipitate mode of cutting down expenses at random 
has not only a tendency to provoke a reaction, but prevents 
any proposal which involves a temporary expenditure, even if it 
promises to be essentially pee 38 Tt is a pity to see good 
enthusiasm wasted in merely producing one of those tempo 
panics which seem to be almost a national characteristic. We 
are always in a state of excitement about something or other— 
the growth of pauperism, or the state of the national defences, or 
the ignorance of the lower orders, or the extravagance of the 
upper classes, Too often it cools down, and everything sinks 
back to its former condition. A genuine statesman might secure 
some tangible result from each of these spasmodic outbursts, 
which would remain when the zeal had died away; and it is 
to be hoped that the present desire for economy will be turned 
to some permanent account; only we must look for some better 
symptoms than general exhortations to saving and a frittering 
-— of energy upon quill pens and superfluous clerks. ' 

eanwhile, as we are trying to save money, perhaps our statesmen 
will remember that there is another commodity of proverbially 
en value. The Ilouse of Commonswill of course applaud the zeal 
of its leaders for judicious frugality. If it shows an equal regard 
for time it will set an excellent example. Are we to listen to 
mainte | else for perhaps two Sessions than endless discussions 
upon the Irish Church? or will Parliament remember that, how- 
ever important that subject may be, and whatever new floods of 
light its eloquence may cast upon the whole question, there are 
one or two little matters which would be the better for a share 
of its attention? The waste of public money is bad enough, but 
the waste of the whole legislative energy of the country upon a 
single topic, however important, allows evils to remain and to grow 
up which cost far more even in money than the most rigorous 
economy of administration would save in the course of years. It 
would be a melancholy caricature of genuine economy which 
should spend its force upon cheeseparing, and allow the working 
power of the Legislature to be diverted from the substantial im- 
provements which alone can give any security for the maximum of 
efficiency in our expenditure. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S “ RETREAT” HARASSED, 

vs famous Chapter of Autobiography was dismissed by all 

serious politicians with a melancholy smile, half sympathy 
and half contempt. As the great majority of people accepted 
Mr. Gladstone’s conclusion that the Inish Church must go, they 
were serenely indifferent to the pangs of conscience which Mr. 
Gladstone must, according to his own account, have undergone in 
painfully elaborating his premisses. Confessions and autobio- 
graphies and mental diaries are extremely interesting to people 
of a certain class of mind—to those, that is, who compose such 
works, and to the narrow intelligences which delight in prying 
into other people’s concerns. :xperience has proved that it is 
only in the less robust mentai organizations that confession is 
adopted as an indispensable means of grace ; and, beyond the femi- 
nine sex, spiritual confessors and directors of conscience are gene- 
rally dispensed with. If, however, a man publishes the secret 
records of his inner life, and takes the public into the confidence 
of his soul, he cannot complain if his self-revelations are treated 
as roughly and coarsely as any other alleged facts of history. 
When Mr. Gladstone published his Chapter of <Autobiogr 
he ought to have counted the cost. He has been taken at his 
word; and in a somewhat remarkable pamphlet, The Retreat of 
Mr. Giadstone, a Mr. Bazely accepts Mr. Gladstone’s vindication 
of himself, and criticizes it on Mr. Gladstone’s own grounds. 
Mr. Bazely was, we believe, a very distinguished Oxford resident 
some thirty years ago. Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose, 
a first-class man, and subsequently rector of a large London 
parish, he has of late years retired into private life, but his in- 
terest in public matters does not seem to have been extinguished. 
Probably—though we have not verified this matter—he was one 
of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters in his early contests at Oxford. But, 
be this as it may, in character, reputation, candour, and abilities 
he is a very favourable specimen of those who have withdrawn 
their support irom the Premier. Mr. Bazely is no bigot; he con- 
siders it a fair and open question whether the Irish Church might 
not acquiesce in separation from the State. So far, therefore, 
we and Mr. Bazely have not many points of difference. We 
believe that the ascendency of the trish Establishment is an 
injustice to Ireland; that to remove that ascendency is a plain 
duty; and that there is only one tn of redressing the wrong. 
It is very immaterial how, when, or why this conviction has forced 
itself upon us. Nor would Mr. Bazely care to inquire. We have 
not—and the people of England generally have not—felt called 
upon to compose a chapter of national or personal autobiography. 
Mr. Bazely, therefore, has no dispute—or, if he has a dispute, 
he does not feel himself bound to pursue it—with the general 
verdict of the nation against the Irish Church. But Mr. Glad- 
stone stands on very ditlerent grounds. We may be very inconsis- 
tent. With Earl Russell and Sir George Grey we may over and 
over again have denounced disestablishment as confiscation in prin- 
ciple and a blunder in policy. But we have never claimed to be con- 
sistent. We have never vindicated, or excused, or apologized for 
ourselves. We may be, as Mr. Gladstone says, rash, precipitate, 
fickle, and all the rest of it. But we have had the sense—or 
cunning, as the Scotch say, in that well-worn apophthegm—to let 
that flee stick to the wall. Not so Mr. Gladstone, He feels the 
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force of the personal taunt which glances off our pachydermatous 
conscience, and is at vast pains to show its injustice and talsity. 
Here Mr. Bazely joins issue. Mr. Gladstone ventures on a 
strictly and specially personal apclory; Mr. Bazely tries to show 
that the apology fuils, and that it fails in every particulay. 

It is plain that as bystanders we may be interested in this 

rsonal and literary gladiatorship without siding either with 

r. Gladstone or Mr. Bazely in their private dispute. The great 
issue of the Irish Church question is untouched by it; and 
the public interest involved is only how far Mr. Gladstone's 
defeat and refutation on his own chosen ground—if Mr. Bazely 
has defeated Mr. Gladstone on this particular point—affects the 
confidence which the country ought to place in the political 
capacity, general moral judgment, and prudence of the statesman 
who is confuted (if he is confuted) on those very pleas which 
he has ostentatiously selected for his vindication in a matter 
which, had he been wise with that worldly wisdom which we 
want in a statesman, he had much better have left alone. Mr. 
Gladstone’s apology, stripped of its tautology and amplification, 
amounts to this:—Lhat the existence of the Irish Establishment is 
a gross injustice, wrong, and insult; that this, his conclusion in 
1868, was arrived at naturally and gradually, and by sensible and 
definite stages ; and that he never consciously concealed the gradual 
growth of hisconvictions. Mr. Bazely replies that Mr. Gladstone’s 
offence is not that in 1841 he recommended the maintenance of 
an Establishment which he now abandons, but that he never, up 
to the spring of 1868, avowed this conviction; and further, that 
he never could have entertained it till the very hour of its ayowal. 
Practically this comes to a distinct charge on Mr. Bazely’s part, 
and it is x serious one, that the Chapter of Autobiography is a mere 
self-illusion, and nothing better than an ex post facto enumeration 
or invention of successive states of mind and gradual growths of 
sensible and detlinite convictions extending over twenty-seven 
years, which ave mere phantoms of the imagination, and never had 
any real existence until they were developed by the self-conscious- 
ness of the spring of 1868. The ground of civil justice and 
political right was never entertained, and never could have been 
entertained, Mr. Bazely argues, till 1868. If, says Mr. Bazely, 
Mr. Gladstone had long ago taken up this ground, he must bear 
the reproach of having been year after year a silent and unpro- 
testing party to a crying injustice, which he long felt to be 
one, but never ventured to denounce. If, on the other hand, 
his conviction on this argument—the only one on which he 
now rests his case —was very sudden and recent, the whole 
of the Chapter oj Autobiography is beside the point, and, quite 
irrelevant to that, the only issue. The charge against Mr. Glad- 
stone, reduced to its simplest elements, is that either his con- 
viction of the injustice of the Irish Church Establishment was 
sudden and precipitatc—inspired by the fact that he was in oppo- 
sition, not in power—or that he had for a long time culpably con- 
cealed his conviction of this flagrant injustice, and suffered others 
who trusted in him to be deceived. If the former alternative is true, 
then the apology is quite valueless, because it deals with a non- 
existent issue; if the latter, then it deals with a false issue—that 
is, is directly untrue. It is to this last point that Mr. Bazely ad- 
dresses hiimself, and he employs himself with the proof, elaborated 
with great logical skill, as was to be expected from his Oxford 
reputation—and this proof derived from Mr. Gladstone’s own 
account of his own retreat, or education, or whatever he pleases 
to call it—that the political injustice of the Establishment never 
was in his thoughts up to 1868. Or, if it were, to have arrived 
at such a conclusion, and to have carefully suppressed and con- 
cealed it, was “ dishonour.” 

We shall not take upon ourselves to pronounce on the force of 
this argument, as for other reasons, so because for all practical pur- 
poses it is of very little consequence to outsiders. Mr. Bazely 
and Mr. Gladstone may well be left to argue the matter out; 
and Mv. Bazely is no mean opponent. For ourselves, we do not— 
though of course he would not himself admit it—think that Mr. 
Gladstone is so very seriously to be blamed, even could it be proved, 
which it cannot, that he took a mere party advantage of a political 
emergency when he uttered his famous declaration of last spring 
against the Irish Establishment. And, on the other hand, we are by 
no means prepared to admit that Mr. Gladstone is to be charged 
with conscious aud personal dishonesty for concealing his con- 
victions—whichever of Mr. Bazely’s merciless alternatives we are 
called upon to accept. If Mr. Gladstone had long been convinced 
that the Irish Kstablishment must be sacrificed, even though he 
abstained from proclaiming this conviction, he was not necessarily 
guilty of a culpable suppression of his convictions; and again, if 
he was in fact convinced all of a sudden, either by Mr. Maguire’s 
book, or by the aspect of lenianism, or by the intolerable spectacle 
of Mr. Disraeli on the ‘Treasury Bench as Premier, is he to be 
charged with conscious and criminal unveracity, even though he 
says that his convictions had very long been ripening, and had 
long been ripe ? 

But this last question leads us to a final observation, which 
is, what a very great mistake these mental—and we may say as 
much of spiritual—Autobiographies, Experiences, Confessions, 
and Apologies are. We are not saying, as has been suid, that 
Mr. Gladstone in publishing his Chapter was fired by a vain 
emulation of the unapproachable Apologia pro Vild Sud of 
one ten times greater intellectually than Myr. Gladstone. If 
so, the reception of the two books must have, profitably 
perhaps, disillusionized the imitator. But we do say this, that 


the greatest mistakes are committed by these publications. | 
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In surveying their past selves, they think they thought thoughts 
which they never did think: but in so thinking they are but 
unconsciously mistaking their past selves. Take St. Augustine 
—Rousseau—Dr. Newman—Mr. Gladstone. Dr. Newman's is 
the only one of them all which is satisfactory, simply because 
Dr. Newman’s is a mind which occurs only once in ten cen- 
turies; and further, because Dr. Newman’s account of his change 
could be proved by documents, facts, and contemporaneous 
evidence. Mr. Gladstone’s cannot. Nothing is so delusive as 
these mental retrospects. Unconsciously, and this is where we 
differ from Mr. Bazely, we all of us—and Mr. Gladstone is in 
our eyes, though not in his brother’s, human—interpolate into 
the past imaginary trains of reasoning, fictitious and probable 
and plausible mental attitudes and processes, and invest them 
with a personality and distinctness which they never really had, 
but which we attribute to them only when, for some very 
pressing and recent reason, we have, very late in the day, and quite 
independently of all these fancied processes, come to a conclusion 
which these figments might have led to, but did not, simply be- 
cause they were not. When a man engaged with this hazy work 
of introspection thinks that in bygone days he might have thought 
so and so, the process is not difficult, and certainly not dishonest, 
by which he persuades himself that he had actually done so. And 
this is why we all suspect “ Confessions.” A conversion and change 
of opinion is a fact, and a fact hard and tangible; but the gradual, 
subtle, unconscious secret processes by which it comes about 
none of us know, and the attempt to describe them is only illu- 
sory in most cases. We often mistake the force of passing mental 
and intellectual processes, and at a distance we attribute unduc 
importance to what really was transient and evanescent. The 
only thoroughly trustworthy conversions are those in which the 
supernatural element is admitted. St. Paul never gave an apo- 
logy or chapter of autobiography. In St. Augustine’s case there 
was always, backing the whole history of struggles and experiences, 
the irresistible influence of Divine Grace. Even in Dr. New- 
man’s case, the weird saying of four Latin words “ kept ringing 
in his ears”; they “struck him with a power never felt before ” ; 
they were as “the familiar ‘Turn again, Whittington.’” That 
is, they were to a certain extent supernatural; they acted as a 
spell, Therefore even his conversion is tinged by the mysterious 
and supernatural; and in all such cases the great revolution of 
mind can dispense with all argumentative justification, Had Mr. 
Gladstone told us that his conversion was in this way,.supramun- 
dane, instantaneous, and with power, of whatever other faculty we 
might have questioned his possession, he could not have laid 
himself open to the kind of retort which he has met with from 
Mr. Bazely. 


THE VOLUNTEERS AND THE CAPITATION GRANT. 


HERE is no doubt that Volunteer aflairs have arrived at a 

sort of crisis, not from internal so much as from external 
causes. The strength and efliciency of the civilian army (anc, 
in spite of the gross and altogether exceptional misconduct of one 
or two battalions at the Windsor Review last year, we will add 
its discipline also) have improved every year, and not least in 
the year last past, the ninth since its first establishment. But 
the Volunteers, though they have many friends, are not without 
a few enemies, who at first predicted that the movement would 
wear itself out in a year or two, and die of inanition, and are 
now found representing that men who have half their expenses 
paid by the State have no right to call themselves Volunteers, 
and ought to be ranked as paid soldiers of little or no value. it is 
quite true that those who affect this tone are not very numerous; 
but they are very industrious in making their voices heard. The 
Times of Thursday contained a letter from one of them—perhaps 
a distinguished cavalry officer—who signs himself “ Hippophylax,” 
in which he makes or implies the following assertions :— 

1. That the Volunteers are of no value for offensive operations, 
and that these alone decide the fortune of war. 

2. That the money spent upon the Volunteers could be better 
invested in regular soldiers. 

3. That the Volunteers could never be called out for permanent 
service, because they have no transport, commissariat, or hospitals 
of their own. 

4. That the acceptance of a capitation grant in payment of part 
of their necessary expenses constitutes them paid soldiers. 

‘Lhe inevitable inference from the first two of these propositions, 
if true, would be that the Volunteer movement was a onion and 
that the whole force ought to be instantly disbanded. The cost to 
the nation of 170,000 Volunteers is something Jike 250,000/.; 
that is, enough to maintain two or three battalions of regular wroops, 
If “ Hippophylax ” is right, two or three such battalions therefore 
would fe of more service in holding the forts and keeping the field 
against an enemy than 170,000 imperfectly trainec Volunteers. 
We have a proper national faith in the power of one British soldier 
to thrash three Fyenchmen, but seventy or eighty Volunteers does 
seem rather long odds for the stoutest of guardsnien to be matched 
against. Indeed, if “ Hippophylax’s” assertion is not rank absurdity, 
ali the general officers, trom the Commander-in-Chief downwards, 
who have handled and inspected Volunteers on hundreds of occa- 
sions, must have been wilfully and grossly deceiving the country 
again and again for the last nine years; and we preter the autho- 
rity of competent judges who have made themselves acquainted 
both with the capabilities and the defects of the Volunteers to 
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the random assertions of “ Hippophylax,” whoever he may be. 
Volunteers are not, and have never pretended to be, regular 
soldiers ; but, for all that, 170,000 of them, drilled as they now 
are, with their knowledge of musketry and great gun-practice, and 
with abundant capacity for improvement, when ed out for 
continuous service, must, on the most modest estimate, be a shade 
owt powerful than 2,000 or 3,000 of the finest troops in the 
world. 

The third objection which “ Hippophylax ” states to the Volun- 
teer army is the want of transport, commissariat, and hospital 
organization. “ Hippophylax ” can scarcely be ignorant that the 
transport staff, the commissariat staff, and the hospital staff 
are, in the main, as much external to any regiment of the Line 
engaged in active service as to a regiment of Volunteers. At a 
time when the commissariat was, if not perfect, certainly less in- 
eflicient than it now is, it was a purely civilian body under the 
Treasury ; and though it has been transferred to the War Office, 
and reorganized—or disorganized—it is not the less external to the 
combatant portion of the army. Volunteers, if called out, 
would have the same right to its services as if they were 
regular soldiers, aud if it be said that its strength is not sufli- 
cient for an army of more than 50,000 men, the obvious remedy, 
if more force is needed, is to increase the commissariat, and not 
to reduce the combatant force. The argument, so far as it proves 
anything, is an argument against any increase of force, and not 
at ali against the Volunteers as distinguished from other defenders 
of the country. No administrator in his senses would dream of 
establishing one commissariat corps for the supply of regular 
soldiers, and an entirely distinct corps to minister to the wants of 
Volunteers who might be encamped by their side. This and all 
other supply services ‘ought to be so organized as to be capable of 
providing for the whole British forces in the field, whether they 
called themselves regulars, militia, or Volunteers. 

The last proposition of our anti-Volunteer, to which all the 
others seem intended to lead up, is neither more nor less than a 
gross perversion of fact. It would be quite logical for a man 
who thought Volunteers in any number utterly useless, to say that 
the trifling sums expended by the country on their equipment and 
armament are thrown away. If we thought Volunteers useless, 
we should say the same. ut it is inexcusable, even in the most 
prejudiced of cavalry officers, to say that a Volunteer becomes a 

id soldier because he is only (say) 2/. or 32. a-year out of pocket 
instead of 4/. or 5/.,as he might be if Government did nothing 
towards the supply of his arms and other requirements. It is 
quite open to any one to object to the principle of Government as- 
sistance in paying adjutants and sergeants, and contributing to the 
cost of arms, clothing, and head-quarter establishments ; but nobody 
has a right to call this contribution pay, or to refuse the title of 
Volunteers to men every one of whom gives both time and money 
to the cause, and some of whom are mulcted to the extent of 
hundreds of pounds a year for the honour of being what “ Hippo- 
phylax ” calls paid soldiers, Statements such as those we have 
referred to would be of little importance, were it not that un- 
founded assertions on any subject do leave a mark upon the minds 
of men who have not taken the trouble to think about it, which 
it is not always easy to rub out. 

It is satisfactory to find that neither Mr, Cardwell nor any 
other Minister, nor, so far as we know, any single officer of repute 
in the army (unless “ Hippophylax ” be one), has ever committed 
himself to the views on which we have commented; and, with 
this consensus of opinion to back us, we shail continue to believe 
that Volunteer artillerymen and riflemen have some considerable 
value, and that, after every allowance for the superior efficiency of 
regularly trained soldiers, they give incomparably more strength 
for the money which they cost than any other force which an 
equal outlay, or indeed ten times the outlay, would support. 

Mr. Cardwell, though he did his best to rebuff the Volunteer 
deputation that lately waited upon him, so far from taking up the 
position assumed by “ EHippophylax,” frankly acknowledged that 
he highly valued the Volunteers as a means of defence, and that he 
thought they ought not to be called upon for pecuniary sacrifices 
in addition to the devotion of their time and energy to the service 
of the country. It might be quite possible to maintain a Volunteer 
force on an insignificant scale wholly self-supporting, without the 
slightest fragment of Government aid. One or two such corps 
existed before the general movement commenced. The well- 
known Victorias, for example, found their own rifles and 
accoutrements, maintained their own establishment complete, 
kept up a splendid band, and paid every expense of range and 
head-quarters,. at an average annual cost for officers and pri- 
vates which we believe we underrate at 207. A few such corps 
might of course be supported, but they must necessarily be com- 
posed of comparatively rich men. When it was determined to 
make the Volunteers into a national force, it was seen at once 
that the scheme would prove a chimera if it involved any consi- 
derable expenditure on the part of the men who volunteered to 
give their services, but not their money. At first Government 
supplied rifles and little else, and all other expenses were defrayed 
out of funds contributed, not by the Volunteers, the bulk of whom 
were poor men, but by wealthy supporters of the movement, who 
associated themselves as honorary members with the various corps. 
The enthusiasm of the men who gave their time and labour has 
never flagged ; but the euthusiasm of those who only gave their 
money soon began to wane; and then the Government stepped in, 
and by the capitation grant partially filled up the void which was 
iett, The sort of eleemosynary aid of honorary members went 


on declining in amount, while necessary e could not be 
curtailed, and by degrees the honour of a commission in a Volun- 
teer corps came to imply the duty of supplementing its finances 
by very heavy annual payments. So long as competent officers 
were to be found willing to pay this tax, no great harm was done ; 
but it is now notorious that the expensiveness of a commission 
narrows the field of selection to a comparatively small class of 
wealthy men, and that in many instances vacancies in the com- 
missioned ranks cannot be filled up at all, simply because the men 
who are competent and willing are unable to ear the — 
Lord Elcho put the case very temperately and very fairly before 
the Minister, and Mr. Cardwe frankly declared his opinion that 
the Volunteers were a most valuable body, and that while they 
gave their services gratuitously they ought not to be called upon 
to contribute a shilling towards the necessary expenses of their 
establishment. In dealing with a deputation it is always safe for 
the moment to dispute a fact, because detailed proof cannot be 
instantly produced; and Mr. Cardwell, true to official — 
while he admitted that the Government ought to provide 
necessaries, denied that any needful expenditure was thrown w 
the Volunteers themselves. If Mr. Cardwell seriously believed this, 
he must have had advisers as well informed as “ Hippophylax ” ; 
and unless he was insincere (which we will not believe) in accept- 
ing the principle that the Volunteers should be asked for 
work only and not for money, he cannot well refuse an inquiry 
into the question which he has himself raised, whether the 
Government allowances are, or are not, sufficient to cover all 
necessary expenses. 

According to the rules laid down by the Government some 
years ago, necessary expenses include uniforms, ranges, conveyance 
to drill and practice, expenses of arms, and the support of a 
rooms, armouries, and the like. The first of these items is suffi- 
cient to absorb the whole capitation graft of 1/. per efficient. The 
extra 10s. for musketry is far more Eon consumed by the expenses 
incidental to ranges, including often a large amount of ammunition 
beyond the scanty Government supply, and all the rest of the 
acknowledged necessaries are left to be purchased by the Volun- 
teers themselves. In the richer corps, of course, the men find 
their own uniforms and accoutrements, and pay for a number of 
other requirements; and even the poorest Volunteers (with few 
exceptions) pay some sort of subscription, though they leave the 
weight of the burden to full upon their officers. That these are 
the facts Mr. Cardwell will learn if he inquires, and when he has 
discovered them, we shall be curious to find on what principle he 
can reject a request for the supply of necessaries the cost of which 
he admits ought not to be thrown on the Volunteers. 


THE BIRCH IN THE BOUDOIR. 

A* OTHER step has been taken in the onward march of femi- 

nine aggression. On all sides the fortress in which mascu- 
line presumption has so long been entrenched is now assailed. 
and one by one th outworks are falling. That hideous old 
superstition of the supremacy of man having once been denied, 
and his claims to an exclusive use of any virile properties, from 
brains to breeches, having once been vitiated, it is astonishing to 
see how rapidly the whole social and political fabric which 
been constructed on that foundation is tumbling to pieces. Man’s 
monopoly of cigars, of clubs, of the pulpit, of the liberal pro- 
fessions, of sports, of academical life, and of the franchise having 
each of them been more or less successfully infringed, one might 
almost have been inclined to fancy that there was little else left 
which woman could grudge him ; that he had been stripped of every 
shred of his ancient encroachments, and that, except the trifling and 
accidental distinctions of sex and of bodily strength, there was now 
really no property and no quality left undisputed which might 
be said to differentiate the male from the female Briton. But 
such a conclusion would be premature. There is at least, it 
seems, one more great privilege, one more time-honoured custom, 
which the male inhabitants of this country have been used to arro- 
gate to themselves, and of the exercise of which there are divers 
notorious emblems and instruments. The male inhabitants of 
Great Britain have been hitherto distinguished from their female 
compatriots, as from the inhabitants of most other countries, by 
the peculiar insular privilege of receiving corporal chastisement at 
certain stages and in certain conditions of their existence; and 
indeed, until very recently, it would not have been an inaccu- 
rate account of the difference between Englishmen and English- 
women which described the former as that portion of the 
community which is, and the latter as thet which is not, flogged. 
It was not likely that women, in their present mood of self-asser- 
tion, would long allow such an invidious distinction to remain 
unchallenged. If the young Englishwoman is to be trained to be 
in all respects as like as possible to what the young Englishman 
has been, it is clear that means of discipline and correction similar 
to those which have been in force among men must be brought to 
bear upon the girls. It was to be expected that before long that 
should oceur which has now, it seems, in fact occurred ; that man’s 
monopoly of the birch and the cane, as instruments of training or 
education, should be attacked in the same way as his monopoly of 
the academy, the pulpit, and tie franchise; that a sect of emale 
Flagellants would arise to swell the numbers of those who are 
assailing man’s empire; and that to the women who wish to 
preach, the women who wish to graduate, and the women who 
wish to vote, would shortly be added the women who wish to 
flog. 
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That in the year 1869 there should be living in England, and 
in London, a considerable number of women, moving apparently 
in good 7 and some of them titled, who are in the 
regular habit of stripping and flogging with birches, apple-twigs, 
or leather straps, their daughters of thirteen years old and up- 
wards, must appear to foreigners simply incredible, and to most 
Englishmen very queer. Yet that such is the case is amply proved 
by a correspondence in the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, on 

e subject of “ Flogging Girls,” which commenced in August of 
last wey and which, after having lasted six months, and having 
handled the details of corporal punishment in a style which cer- 
tainly did not err on the side of too much reserve or delicacy, has 
at last apparently been brought to a conclusion by a summing up 
from the conductor of the magazine favourable on the whole to the 
cause of the flagellants. This correspondence, or ‘“ conversazione,” 
as the ladies’ periodicals affect to call their agglomerations of 
rambling queries and epistles on any topic which happens to in- 
terest their patrons, from best methods of education to best methods 
or removing superfluous hair, shows that there are in England many 
women—some of them declared by the conductor of the English- 
woman’s Domestic Mayazine to be “ ladies of title, and well worthy 
of attention ”’—who make it a regular practice, “for certain faults,” 
to strip their grown-up girls, and, either by their own hands or by 
the hands of governesses, to inflict upon them severe floggings. 
Nor is this all. Some of these ladies are downright enthusiasts 
for the birch and the taws. They seem to glory in the privilege of 
thrashing their girls. They give faithful representations, carefully 
drawn from the life, of their own pet mode of couducting the opera- 
tion. The preliminaries, the place of execution—sometimes a bed- 
room, sometimes a boudoir—the instrument of torture, the behaviour 
of the victim before, during, and after the infliction of the flogging, 
in short the most minute details of the entire process, are described 
with that graphic force which some women exhibit when writing 
on a subject which powerfully interests and excites them. These 
writers do not even take the line of apologizing for the inhumanity, 
or of endeavouring to pelliate the shame, which must be involved 
in the process of stripping and flogging a girl of fifteen or sixteen 
years old. On the contrary, some of them, who seem to have a 
sort of mission for propagating the doctrine of flogging girls, are 
most keen in recommending means whereby the pain may be made 
as severe and the shame as overwhelming to the sufferer as pos- 
sible. Thus, for example, a “ Mother of a Family ” who evidently 
belongs to this class ot enthusiasts, who says that she was herself 
flogged “until she was fully fourteen years old,” and who, in 
describing her experiences, occasionally employs a phraseology 
which is a little too highly spiced to be quoted here, writes :— 


I have my girls’ fullest love and confidence ; yet I never omit the punishment 
for certain faults. At the same time it causes hardly an hour’s intermission of 
our happy intercourse. It is of course inflicted in strict privacy, and without 
anger or scolding. A short while ago I tested both plans in the case of a 
nicce, a girl of thirteen, who was placed under my control in my house. 
She had been reared on the “moral force” plan, and was as bold and dis- 
obedient a child as could be met with, For a month I tried the moral plan, 
but in vain. At length | resolved to see what the rod would do; and so, 
taking her with me one day atter gross misconduct into a secluded room, 1 
lectured her kindly and gently on her behaviour, and fini-hed by telling her 
that, as all other means had failed, 1 would now give her a sound whipping. 
She was much dismayed, as you may guess ; but seeing how calm and deter- 
mined I was, she quictly submitted, and 1 gave her what some American 
friends call “ a spanking,” sharp, short, and eflectual. From that day the 
greatest change has been visible in her; and though four months have 
elapsed, I have found it necessary to repeat the operation only twice. 

Only twice! and does this enthusiastic flagellant, in whom the 
disposition to flog appears to be a congenital or inherited habit, 
really think that three floggings in the course of four months are 
a small allowance for a young lady in her fourteenth year ? Would 
a Harrow boy of the same age consider it a small allowance ? What 
would a Wykehamist in the Fitth Book think of being “bibled” 
or “ scrubbed” at the rate of nine times a year? But then 
Wykehamists and Harrovians are not, if we may judge from the 
lamentations and complaints of parents and teachers in the 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, so unruly, so insubordinate, 
and so generally incorrigible as young ladies aged from thirteen to 
eighteen. Thus one poor parent, after describing the failure of 
an attempt to educate girls under the “ no-personal-chastisement 
system,” says :— 

Their progress was so unsatisfactory, and their general conduct so in- 
subordinate and unladylike, that I yielded to the reiterated solicitations of 
the governess, und consented to her introducing the rod. One was accord- 
ingly procured, and at her suggestion it was made of soft pliable leather, 
cut into long narrow thongs at one end, which she assured me produced 
intense pain with little or no injury to the person. I directed the governess 
to inflict upon each of them a most severe whipping, which was arranged 
to take place in her boudoir immediately after evening prayer. The eldest 
was first taken to her dressing-room and prepared for the rod, and then con- 
veyed to the boudoir by the governess, who at once administered the 
discipline. The younger one was then prepared, and received a wholesome 
flagellation. ‘These whippings were administered sopra dorsum nudum (sic), 
the delinquents being tightly strapped to an ottoman during the castigation ; 
at the conclusion of which they had to kiss the rod and thank the governess, 
when they were permitted to retire. Since then there has been a most 
marked improvement in their behaviour, and the progress made in their 
studies has been truly gratifying. It is now nearly nine months since one 
had to be corrected in the boudoir, although the rod is yct occasionally 
applied to the palms of their hands when they are negligent. 

At the commencement of this discussion on the art and mystery 
of flagellation, it appeared that there was a large number of 
fair aspirants to iniuation in the mystery who were extremely 
ignorant of iis iost clementary details. Very numerous and 
very various inquiries as to the best instrument, as to the best 


means of making or procuring it, and as to the best mode 
of applying it when procured, appear to have poured in upon 
the editor such as it might have “Tt even Orbilius him- 
self to have answered satisfactorily. But the editor was equal 
to the occasion. He availed himself of the assistance of some 
persons of his own sex, who had experience of the flogging 
of boys; and their teachings, backed by the extreme keen- 
ness and eagerness to learn which the patronesses of the magazine 
exhibited, have caused a most rapid and astonishing advance in 
the development of the doctrine and discipline of this new Society 
for the Whipping of Young Women. The following six principles 
may be said to be definitely adopted by the Society:—1. So 
long as girls are under their parents’ protection there is practically 
no limit of age, short of twenty-one years, beyond which they 
may not be profitably flogged. “Even at the age of eighteen,” 
cries one enthusiastic mother, “TI will administer corporal chas- 
tisement ”; while another says that she inflicts this discipline 
“ yeoardless of the age of the offender, who, if she behaves like a 
child, must expect to be treated as one.” 2. The flogging of 
a girl should always be effective; and it is so in proportion as it 
produces shame and pain. 3. With the view of producing 
shame, it is desirable that the sufferer’s sisters should be present 
at the operation. 4. For similar reasons, and also in order 
to obviate resistance, it may be well to summon the attendance of 
the servants :— 

On the first occasion [says a lady who signs herself a “ Lover of the 

od] on which your girls show disobedience and want of respect for their 
mother, order all three up to your bedroom, to wait till you come. I would 
keep them all three waiting in suspense, as not comprehending your inten- 
tions. Then I would provide myself with a good birch rod or cane (a cane 
is very severe), go up stairs, shut the doors, and at once tell the eldest one 
you are going to give her a flogging. Doubtless she will feel much aston- 
ished, and very indignant ; but if you are firm, and threaten to call in the 
servants to help you, she will submit. There must be shame as well as pain 
in this ; but she has deserved both, in my opinion; and one such punish- 
ment in the presence of aer two sisters will do everything. 

5. With the view of producing pain the sufferer must be 
unflinchingly stripped. ‘This principle was, after some hesitation, 
finally settled in the last number of the magazine, on the authority 
of an old gentleman who affirmed that “during his school career 
it was his duty, as junior King’s Scholar, to purchase and apply all 
the birch rods of the college,” who says that in choosing the in- 
strument “ salutary care must be taken to purchase rods with good 
buds, the handles being about the thickness of the wrist,” and who 
“ warns perplexed mothers that any interposition of underclothing 
materially interferes with the efficiency of the operation.” The 
sixth rulestates how and where the rod isto be applied. The dis- 
cussion of this question does not appear to have presented the least 
diiliculty to the conductors or the contributors of this magazine. 
They have treated the topic with a freedom and fearlessness of ex- 
pression which is justified by one correspondent on the ground 
that “the Lnglishwoman’s Magazine is written for women only,” 
and which we may therefore suppose represents, in the opinion of 
that correspondent, the genuine esoteric or after-dinner style of 
ladies’ conversation. The reader is not likely to feel much desire 
to intrude into the mysteries of such a conversation; and, besides, 
enough has already been said to show how rapid a progress has 
been made since the summer by this new sect of female flagellants 
in the organization and propagation of their doctrines. 

The French Commissioners who recently reported to the Em- 
peror on our Public Schools express their astonishment that our 
great Head-Masters, with their huge salaries, their extensive 
learning, their high reputation, their dignified social position, and 
their good prospects of seats in the House of Lords, should con- 
descend to use the birch; and they declare their conviction that 
the custom will soon die out. It seems plain, from what has been 
written during the last six monthsin the Englishwoman’s Domestic 
Magazine, that if the English Head-Masters do abandon the custom 
of flogging, it will be enthusiastically maintained by English mo- 
thers and their governesses. Is it possible that before long the only 
creatures in Europe, besides cattle, that are flogged will be English 
criminals and English girls? Or is the whole of this amazing 
correspondence fictitious? Is it nothing more than an elaborate 
and vulgar hoax ? Have “ Materfamilias,” the “ Marchioness,” the 
“ Perplexed Mother,” and the other “ Lovers of the Rod” no exis- 
tence out of the fertile brain of the conductor of the Englishwoman’s 
Domestic Magazine? One of these two hypotheses must be true ; 
and it is hard to say which of them is the more preposterous. 


THE CESSION OF GIBRALTAR. 


OTHING could more forcibly illustrate the progress we have 
made in that spurious kind of Liberalism which consists in 
being always ready to sacrifice national interests to political senti- 
ment, than the effort to imagine a proposal for the cession of 
Gibraltar to Spain as coming from two of Nelson’s admirals. The 
old Rock made glorious by its capture and its defence was to our 
grandfathers a sacred spot, and to the sailors of their generation 
doubly sacred as a splendid trophy and an impregnable refuge. It 
is hardly too much to say that the admiral of the Nelsonian period 
would as soon have thought of proposing the surrender of Dover to 
France, as of Gibraltar to Spain. Its value has been enhanced 
rather than diminished by the facts that our fleets are now 
composed, not of sailing vessels, but of steam-ships absolutely 
dependent on secure coaling stations, and that since our supre- 
macy on the seas is no longer undisputed, it is more than ever 
necessary to hold fast to every point that may give us an advantage 
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inst a naval foe. But such reasons are all too slight to avert 
e tampering propensities of sham Liberalism. The question 
which has, in consequence, been for weeks before the public, here 
and in Spain, is discussed by us with far less of warmth or interest 
than the fancies of particular clergymen for embellishing their 
persons and their churches, or the claim of somebody who was 
never heard of before, and will never be heard of again, to enjoy a 
seat in the Legislature. 
People of average reasoning powers, even if they know nothing 
of Gibraltar, must have detected some weak points in the argu- 
ments that have been adduced for the abandonment of the fortress. 
‘They must have failed to perceive, for instance, how we could 
entitle ourselves to the gratitude of Spain by giving up to her a 
naval station which is carefully branded as indefensible and worth- 
less ; or how we should display a fine sentiment of justice by hold- 
ing forcible possession of a oe of the territory of one friendly 
Power in place of a piece of the territory of another. It may also 
have occurred to them that, if we are to abandon dominions be- 
cause our presence there is disagreeable to other claimants, we 
shall have to begin much nearer home than the Mediterranean. 
Indeed, seeing how obvious all this is, it would scarcely have been 
necessary for those who have some regard for our ancient posses- 
sion to say any more on the subject, if the controversy that has 
ensued had not unluckily arrived at the dignity of a public dis- 
cussiva, and reached a stage where opinion may possibly ripen 
into action. In these days of sentimental policy it would be 
unsafe to consider any crotchet, having about it that high flavour 
of magnanimous self-sacrifice so attractive to minds of a par- 
ticular order, as too wild to find advocates and executors. The 
discussion itself gives ample proof that there are irresponsible 
liticians among us quite ready to perform, on behalf of the public, 
the most disinterested acts. The late elections have given us a 
number of legislators who, as their speeches show, have, along 
with a great desire to make a figure, a very limited acquaintance 
with public affairs or with the national interests, and who are 
therefore in the condition most favourable to the reception of such 
ideas as may lead by the shortest cuts to personal distinction. At 
the head of the departments of War and the Navy we have ofli- 
cials whose opinions on the subject of naval fortresses, being 
quite free from the bias of professional knowledge, are about 
equally valuable. And at the head of the Government we have 
a Minister still engaged in a process of self-education which may 
conduct him to conclusions unknown to himself or to others, and 
which certainly will not be rejected because they happen to con- 
flict with received prejudices or opinions. Under these cireum- 
stances the common sense of the country, always somewhat supine 
in its self-reliance, may some day wake up to find that the only 
part left to it in the matter is to make the best of a bad bargain. 
The argument especially likely to weigh with sentimental states- 
men, volunteer or official, is that the Spaniards are aggrieved at 
the sight of our flag floating on the Rock, and would ‘be grate- 
ful to see it peacefully replaced with their own. If by “the 
Spaniards” is meant the inhabitants of the neighbouring parts of 
Andalusia, who are more immediately interested in the matter 
than any other portion of the Spanish population, the fact is 
that they by no means object to us as neighbours. To assume 
that in the course of more than a century and a half so phi- 
losophical a people should not have learned to accommodate 
themselves to an ever-present fact, but should have gone on trans- 
mitting hatred for the Union Jack through so many generations, 
is to give them much less credit for good sense than their estab- 
lished character entitles thera to claim. And, in fact, the assump- 
tion is not only contradicted by the good understanding that exists 
between the people and the garrison, but by obvious considerations 
of self-interest. The presence of a large foreign population is very 
important to the prosperity of the adjoining part of Spain, inso- 
much that, on those occasions when their old-fashioned quarantine 
laws have proscribed all communication with the garrison, the 
town and neighbourhood of San Roque have suffered extreme 
distress. The city of Gibraltar is crowded with a population which 
—Spanish by descent, but English by adoption—torms a close con- 
necting link between the foreign elements, facilitating the inter- 
course of the English with Spain, familiarizing each race with 
the good that lies beneath a surface of prejudice or reserve, and 
softening the collision of national ideas and habits which are in 
many respects so different. But it is said that the facilities for 
smuggling which Gibraltar offers form a grave cause of offence. 
Not certainly to the Andalusians, who can scarcely be supposed 
to be indignant at illegalities which they so largely encourage. 
The men of Kent and Sussex were not used to regard with 
especial rancour the French ports from whence, in the old 
days of prohibitory duties, issued the brandy, silks, gloves, 
and laces surreptitiously landed on their coasts, to gladden their 
own hearts, and the hearts of their wives and daughters. Nor 
have the Andalusians, forced by the detestable policy of the 
Bourbon Government to smoke abominable tobacco, to rink vile 
irits, and to wear dear and bad clothing, regarded in a hostile 
light that port whence come those comforts which their rulers 
have denied them. That the Spanish Government should dislike 
to see Gibraltar in our hands was only natural, for the contraband 
trade caused reductions in a revenue which was in a large measure 
dependent on the adulteration of some commodities and the pro- 
hibition of others. The Governor of Algeciras, too, numbering 
among his chief duties that of preventing smuggling, must always 
have regarded with haughty displeasure the neighbouring fortress 
which caused to him and his subordinates so much trouble and 


anxiety. But what a time is this, for those who have kept 
their notions on the subject to themselves for so many years, to 
propose to exchange a British port, fortress, and town for the 
ephemeral gratitude of a Prim or a Serrano, who may be heaven 
knows what, and have vanished heaven knows where, before the 
ink is dry in which the preliminaries of exchange are written. 
And when a permanent Government is established in the Penin- 
sula, if it be such as England can regard with sympathy, it 
will be one that, by giving Spain freer institutions, and remov- 
ing vexatious restrictions on commerce, will remove also the only 
— ground of complaint. 

We affirm, therefore, that the inhabitants of the Spanish province 
most nearly concerned in our occupation of Gibraltar do not object 
to it, and that the desire to propitiate the Government was never so 
inadmissible as it is now, as an element in the question. The Spanish 
population of the Rock would assuredly witness our departure with 
sincere regret. But there is still another interest to be considered, 
and one hitherto strangely left out of the discussion—that of the 
British Governor and troops who hold the fortress. Gibraltar is a 
real military possession. It is not, like Canada, a colony where the 
advantage is all on the side of the colonists. It does not, like our 
home fortresses, form a ison where our troops only play at 
being soldiers. It is a spot guarded with the jealous care due to 
its vast importance, and not a house is held on the Rock except by 
a tenure subject to the exigencies of defence. A real military sta- 
tion, where guards that mount in sight of the Spanish sentries have 
a sama meaning, where the forms of war are not make-believe, 
where military authority is of necessity paramount, and which 
thus forms a better school of actual war than any home garrison 
can possibly be, exists on a spot of earth peculiarly favoured by 
nature. he Rock is no barren crust like Malta; it is 
clothed with a lavish and beautiful vegetation. ‘The streets 
present the most picturesque variety of costume to be found 
— in the world; British troops, Andalusian peasants, 

oors, Jews, and Genoese all mivgling in rich diversity of 
array. It is covered with valuable public buildings, libraries, 
hospitals, barracks, and official residences, and is furnished 
with such extensive works as lines of defence, artificial har- 
bours, and modern artillery imply. For many months of the 
year the climate is delicious, and the irksomeness of garrison 
duty is relieved by the facility of exploring close at hand one 
of the most interesting and romantic regions in Europe. No 
wonder that it is the most popular foreign quarter now left to 
our troops. And this place we are asked to exchange for the barren 
isthmus of a barren and savage territory, where the garrison would 
be cut off from all civilized intercourse, except by sea, and sur- 
rounded by a population not merely barbarous, but hostile, who 
would come down then, as now, with their long guns to fire on the 
sentries as a matter of exhilarating amusement. Involved in per- 
— disputes, we should be told by the ruler of Morocco, as we 

ave been told before, when complaining of outrages committed by 
his subjects, that he could not control them, and would be only too 
glad if we would chastise them for ourselves. Such is the agree- 
able prospect offered to the British taxpayer, and such the tempt- 
ing exchange of gold for brass which Admiral Grey chooses this 
particular juncture of Spanish affairs to pro We will answer 
for it that, if Ceuta ever does become a British station, the names 
of the promoters of the cession will never be mentioned there 
without execration. 

We have ey abstained from the professional view of 
this question ; use a public discussion on such gro 
can seldom be satisfactory or convincing, and because nothing 
has been advanced by the advocates of the cession which has 
not been controverted by at least equal authority. Nothing 
but ordinary common sense is,needed to show that a signal station 
1,400 feet above the sea must be of infinite advantage to a naval 
fortress and port; and that an isolated rock with lofty and power- 
ful batteries looking to sea and land, possesses incalculable su 
riority for defence over an isthmus commanded by neighbouring 
ground and open on all sides to attack. We trust that 
there may soon be an end of a discussion that cannot be 
other than mischievous. We trust that the one condition on 
which our old Mediterranean watch-tower will be surrendered to 
Spain will be that offered by Heathfield—that she will come and 
tbe it. If it were given up, one of our first efforts in a war with 
Spain would be for its recapture ; and if in such a case Admirals 
Grey and Sullivan, who are so confident of its weakness, were 
placed in the front of the battle, they might perhaps find reason to 
change their opinion. But we prefer to hope that no such con- 
tingency is possible; that in war it may continue to be to us a 
tower of strength, and that wed ee it may become a great and 
valued storehouse of British products, for commerce with a better- 
governed Spain. And we hope that the preliminary measure 
which has been indiscreetly suggested, of causing official inspec- 
tions and reports of the works of Ceuta to be made, will not be 
resorted to. It would be a pity to foster a belief that we could 
possibly intend to pay Cervantes such a compliment as he never 
dreamed of, by adopting towards his country a policy that might 
seem to be inspired by his immortal hero. 


AN ITALIAN DUEL. 
— is a story, familiar among lawyers, which tells how an 
Old Bailey barrister was challenged by a learned friend in 
consequence of a dispute in court; and, being unable to muster 
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resolution either to fight or to refuse to fight, he invented the ex- 
pedient of leaving the letter of challenge on the table of a room 
which he quitted as his wife entered it. Returning hastily, he 
picked up the letter, and hoped that his wife had not read it. 
“ Yes,” she answered, “I have, and you must fight.” We believe 
thai this particular duel did not come off; but, if barristers be- 
haved to one another in court in the last century as they do now, 
duels after court must have occurred frequently. It may be, 
however, that they behaved differently, for undoubtedly many 
excesses of the tongue were restrained by the ever-impending 
liability to answer for them with sword or pistol. Duelling, as an 
enthusiastic Frenchman says, preserved civilization from the in- 
roads of brutal vulgarity. Men abstained from abuse and fisticufls, 
and resorted to genteel murder. “ Let us appeal,” says this same 
Frenchman, “ to our conscience; and can we affirm that pugilism 
would not have been introduced into our senate had not duelling, 
as master of the ceremonies of civilization, protected it from 
brutality?” Sir Lucius O’Trigger recommended a fight to pre- 
vent misunderstanding, and it is more polite to stab a man to the 
heart than to give him a broken head or a bloody nose. Duelling, 
says our Frenchman, is an essential accompaniment of represen- 
tative institutions; and it turns out that he is right, for pugilism 
has been almost introduced into the Italian Chamber of Deputies, 
and that Chamber has only been “ protected from brutality ” by 
two of its members becoming targets to one another for upwards 
of an hour. 

A correspondent of the Morning Post lately informed us that the 
ehief Parliamentary business of the week at Florence had been a 
duel between Deputy Morelli and Commendatore Paternostro. He 
does not, of course, mean that this duel took place on the floor 
of the House, or that the functionaries corresponding to Govern- 
ment and Opposition whips loaded the pistols, or that the Italian 
substitute for Mr. Speaker gave the word to fire; but a quarrel 
arose out of a political discussion, and one of the disputants threat- 
ened, and the other actually struck, a blow, whereupon, as our 
French friend would say, “the master of the ceremonies of civili- 
zation” intervened ; or, in other words, a hostile meeting was pub- 
licly arranged. We don’t find that the Chamber of Deputies 
adjourned to the field of combat ; and, indeed, observing the erratic 
courses of bullets, they were a good deal safer in their own House. 
But a proces verbal of the transaction was drawn up and published 
in the Nazione, and the proceeding seems to have been as regular 
as a debate in the Chamber or a judicial trial. The parties pro- 
ceeded to the ground accompanied by four seconds and two sur- 
geons. While the seconds were making their preparations the 
parties waited in separate rooms, each accompanied by a doctor— 
an arrangement admirably contrived to produce calmness and con- 
fidence at the trying moment. It is not stated whether the doctors 
put before their possible patients the alternative of being pickled 
and sent home or of lying snugly in some adjacent cemetery, or 
whether they conversed cheerfully and pleasantly about the quantity 
and quality of powder necessary to send a ball through a moderately 
thick gentleman, without allowing it to stick where it could not 
be conveniently extracted. The ‘“ ceremonies of civilization” per- 
formed by the seconds were rather more complicated than was 
usual among ourselves in the days when duels protected us from 
brutality. A piece of ground was measured, and divided into 
three parts. ‘The centre part measured twenty paces, and the two 
ends were of equal length, and measured, as we understand, ten 
paces. The combatants were placed at the extremities of this 
piece of ground, and thus they would be at a distance of forty 

es from one another. On a given signal they were to advance. 
Zach might advance ten paces, but no more, so that they would 
always be separated by twenty paces at least. But either party 
might give fire without completing his advance, provided that 
after firing he must stand still to receive the fire of his opponent. 
These are the usual conditions of what is called the duel @ volonté, 
and we presume that they were observed on this occasion. 
“ After everything had been fixed,’ and lots had been drawn 
for places, and lots had been again drawn for pistols, and all 
the other ceremonies of civilization had been performed, and 
MM. Morelli and Paternostro had been allowed ample oppor- 
tunity both of conversing with the doctors aud of communing with 
their own souls, then at last the duel began. It continued almost 
an hour. Each party fired five times, and there was a premature 
discharge and a miss-fire, making up the full allowance of six 
shots upon each side. We are happy to state that nobody 
was hurt. We should think that the seconds were in greater dan- 
ger than the principals; but they kept their places courageously, 
and they seem to have waited fur the moment when the balls 
began to pass anywhere near the supposed object of their aim, and 
then to have stopped the duel. As the proces verbal has it, “ the 
last shots especiaily passed very close,” and Deputy Morelli was 
stained with the earth thrown up by a projectile which fell close 
to his foot. This was all the damage actually done ; but, consider- 
ing that one of the combatants was able at the sixth attempt to 
drop a bullet at his opponent's feet, there was no saying that they 
might not have got to killing or wounding after another hour's 
practice. It is difficult to understand how the first hour was 
consumed, but we take for granted that the ‘“‘ ceremonies of civili- 
zation” are not performed with a breech-loading pistol. Indeed, 
an old-fashioned duellist would probably regard a breech-loader 
a3 an unsuitable weapon for a gentleman. It is true that in 
America breech-loaders would be preferred, but in that country 
we fear the “ceremonies of civilization” are disregarded, and 
almost the only regulation that prevails as to duels is that, unless 


the provocation is unusual, a combatant should only cut, and should 
abstain from stabbing, with a bowie-knife. 

If eloquent applause is the highest encouragement to deeds of 
valour, the authors of this procés verbal will be the cause of many 
duels in the capital of Italy. The seconds, having all signed the 
document, are entitled to divide among them the honour 
of this heroical composition. We are happy to observe that they 
differ entirely in character from that Irish gentleman who 
having, as second to a challenger, received, to his great disa 
pointment, an apology from the challenged, resorted, for fear there 
should be no fighting, to the expedient of quarrelling with 
his own principal, who had remarked that appology was not the 
mode of spelling usually adopted in polite society. The Italian 
seconds are well pleased with the conduct of their principals and 
of themselves. ‘“ Considering,” they say, “ that the two adversa- 
ries had exhibited a sangfroid superior to all encomium,” especially 
when the last shots began to pass very close—and they might have 
added, if modesty had not forbidden, that the seconds showed 
almost equally admirable composure when the first shots were 
wandering about—* considering,” they say again, “that the in- 
trepidity thus displayed for nearly an hour before an adverse 
pistol’s mouth, charged six times successively, is a thing reflecting 
honour upon any gentleman” (particularly, as they might have gone 
on to say, when no degree of unskilfulness in the use of a pistol 
can ensure its missing every time it is fired), “considering,” once 
more, “ that the object of going out is to elevate dignity, and not 
at all hazards to perpetrate revenge” (which latter object, they 
might have remarked, was very unlikely to be attained by gentle- 
men who seemed wholly incapable of taking aim), considering all 
these things, and perhaps considering also that this serio-comic 
drama had now ps an hour, and that performers and spec- 
tators were becoming tired and hungry, it was declared that 
honour was satisfied, and that firing should cease. It would be 
unkind criticism to remark that if the combatants really desired 
to perpetrate revenge they would have done well to lay aside their 
pistols, and resort to the “ brutality ” of pugilism, or to some sort of 
lighting by which they might expect ultimately to succeed in doing 
one another mischief. There is a familiar saying that no man knows 
what he can do until he tries. We hope that this proces verbal 
will be preserved among the records of famous duels, for the de- 
monstration it affords that no man knows what he can not do until 
he tries. A great writer upon duelling remarks that “ rather 
erroneous notions have prevailed respecting the probabilities of 
the results.” In England, whenever it was reported that a man 
was about to fight a duel, people imagined that he must be killed; 
but abroad the matter was treated more lightly. “They know 
from experience that the risk of being killed is trifling.” We 
believe that the art of fighting duels with the small sword, with- 
out giving or receiving mortal thrusts, has been studied with 
success in France, and the same kind of result seems now to be 
attained in Italy with the pistol. This is surely a triumph of 
civilization which ought to receive high honours at the next 
International Exposition. Itis evident that, with the most humane 
intention, two unpractised duellists cannot be regarded es entirely 
secure against the risk of hitting one another. We should like 
to be informed how MM. Morelli and Paternostro acquired 
that “sangfrotd superior to encomium,” and that “ intrepidity 
reflecting honour upon any gentleman,” which enabled them to dis- 
charge six shots apiece without doing any injury which a clothes- 
brush could not yepair. They must necessarily have assumed 
an appearance of what would be called, by brutal Englishmen 
addicted to pugilism, “meaning business,” because, if a duellist 
manifestly “delopes,” as the learned call it, or fires into the air, 
the duel thereupon, according to law, terminates. But if an un- 
practised marksman pretends to try to hit a mark, he may by acci- 
dent go nearer to it than either he or the mark desired. Writers 
upon duelling warn their readers that great proficiency in a shoot- 
ing-gallery may come to little in the field. The sensation of 
being fired at may disturb unpractised nerves, and an unerring 
shot at an inanimate target may miss a man who is shooting 
at the same moment. It would probably be quite as true to 
say that a man who could be trusted to miss a lifeless mark 
might, if he possessed less sangfroid and intrepidity than an 
Italian deputy, be liable to hit a living man. A high 
authority states that he has known persons who required some 
months’ practice before they could overcome the nervous 
sensation produced by being tired at. There is an invention 
worthy of international honour which assists to overcome this 
nervousness. It consists of the figure of a man holding a pistol 
loaded with powder only, and placed close to the target fired at. 
A string attached to the trigger of this pistol has its other end 
attached to the waistband of the trousers of the person firing at the 
target. That person, by stepping slightly backwards at the 
moment of discharging the pistol which he holds in h's own 
hand, produces an answering discharge from the figure which 
confronts him beside the target, and thus accustoms himself 
to receive an antagonist’s fire without feeling nervous or 
uneasy. ‘The invention thus described is evidently capable of 
improvement by the mechanical resources of our age, and the 
skill of various artists might combine to make the attitude 
and expression of the figure holding the pistol as terrible as 
possible, and to suggest to the imagination of the person firing at 
it that it possesses unerring skill and unpitying heart, tliat it cares 
not about elevating dignity, and is resolved to perpetrate revenge. 
No man can imagine, until he makes the experiment, what will be 
his feelings when stationed in front of an antagonist. He may 
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miss the man whom he expected to hit. He may hit the man 
whom he desired to miss. Therefore, we say that an invention 
for accustoming the nerves to the sensation of being fired at de- 
serves international recognition. 

It is true that, after all the resources of science have been 
exhausted, the representation is not equal to the reality. The 
Ballot, as we know, has been saapathd as a prevention against 
bribery and intimidation, and the Ballot has just been tried 
at Manchester with a result which would have been entirely 
satisfactory and conclusive if it were not for the circumstance 
that nobody desired to bribe, and nobody attempted to intimi- 
date. So, perhaps, a man’s confidence in his nerves derived 
from firing at a lay figure might be impaired by the considera- 
tion that the supposed antagonist did not fire ball. Never- 
theless, we regard the success of these Italian duellists, who 
were able to fire at one another for an hour without hitting, as 
aclearly marked step in the progress of civilization; and if duels 
are necessary, as we are told they are, to the working of re- 
presentative institutions, we are at least justified in expecting that 
many of these duels will terminate in a declaration that honour is 
satisfied, and that breakfast for all parties is ready at a tavern ad- 
jacent to the field of bloodless combat. 


REVIEWS. 


NAPOLEON AND PIUS VIL* 


M DE HAUSSONVILLE continues his history of the quarrel 
e between Napoleon and Pius VII. The vast changes and 
successful wars of the French Revolution had given fresh energy 
and consciousness of force to secular government; the progress of 
ideas hag enlarged its sphere of action, and the range in which it 
might assert its right to organize and control. The claims of the 
State were not likely to be underrated by a man like Napoleon. 
At first his policy had been to conciliate the Church, which the 
Revolution had terrified and despoiled, and, by the bait of great and 
manifest advantages, to tempt it to give its countenance, and even 
sympathy, to his daring political designs. He partly succeeded ; 
but - asked too much, and the incurable coarseness and vulgarity 
of the man, which even his clear and large intellect could not 
counteract or veil, had turned a great negotiation into a common 
sharper’s game, and had diminished the value of important con- 
cessions by insisting on conditions incredibly pitiful and vexatious. 
This was the first stage of the eventful debate, and M. de 
Haussonville has related it in his first two volumes. But Napo- 
leon could not be satisfied with having won the Church, and 
laid it under great obligations, unless he could also show it to 
the world as his degraded and obsequious instrument. The Pope 
had stooped so low as to consent to crown him, but this was not 
enough; the Head of universal Christendom, the representative 
on earth of the Redeemer of mankind, must have as his enemies 
all who were the Emperor’s enemies. Except that the Papacy had 
passed through crises as bad before, it might have been said that 
on the decision of Pius VII. hung the fate of his Church, and that, 
had he yielded, mankind would never have endured it more. But 
matters did not come to this test. Pius VII. had reached the 

int where he could yield no further ; he stood firm, and General 
Miollis marched into Rome, and seized the last remains of the 
Pope’s dominions. 

a romancer had wished to imagine an ideal struggle between 
force and right—between unscrupulous power, utterly contemp- 
tuous of all moral restraints, on the one side, and i. weak- 
ness with nothing but conviction to support it, and the belief in 
the intrinsic strength of justice, on the other—he could hardly have 
improved on the facts of this trial of strength between Napoleon 
and Pius VII. A romancer would scarcely have ventured to 
invent an oppressor, of Napoleon’s height of intellect and con- 
scious strength, so senselessly and meanly brutal; he could not 
have imagined meek nobleness and dignity and self-respect, with- 
out ostentation and without discouragement, of a loftier and more 

enuine sort than was really shown by the Pope—a man naturally 

t too ready, wherever he could, to compromise and please—when 
once he made up his mind that he could yield no more, and must 
face the worst. 

The bearing of all these proceedings on the common argu- 
ment for the Pope’s temporal power is worth noting. The great 
reason given for the existence of an ecclesiastical State ditlerent 
from all others in its conditions is the necessity that the Head of 
the Catholic Church should be independent; and the possession 
of sovereign rights and power is supposed to secure this inde- 
pendence. Under Napoleon this was tested ; tested, no doubt, in 
a very rude and extreme way, but yet not beyond the conditions 
which the advocates of the temporal power must suppose. For if 
the temporal power fails just when it is wanted, in a time of 
trial and of danger to the Pope’s spiritual freedom, it cannot be 
of much worth as a guarantee of independence. There was, of 
course, unscrupulous and overmastering oppression, of an excep- 
tional kind; but against such oppression a Pope with a weak tem- 
poral power, or a Pope without any temporal power at all, would be 
equally defenceless. In such a case the temporal power could not 
save him; but at the same time he would have been no worse off 
Without any temporal power. But what was the effect of the Pope’s 
claiming to be a temporal sovereign, with the rights, and also the 


* L’Eglise Romaine et le Premier Empire. Par le Comte de Haussonville. 
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liabilities, of such a position? It was this, that it gave Napoleon 
his most plausible ground for requiring that the Pope should 
bend to his will. When Napoleon insisted that the Pope should 
take part with him against his enemies, close his ports against the 
English, and banish his Neapolitan Cardinals, he meant, of course, 
that the world should understand that all this was done by the 
Head of the Church ; but he demanded it of the Pope as a tem- 
poral sovereign, and demanded only what belligerent nations, 
when they are strong enough, have often demanded. He made 
the demand because the Pope had certain territory which, unless 
it was in his own hands my under his control, would give great 
advantage to the enemies of France, and be very inconvenient 
to his military plans. Great nations with a serious war to 
carry on are apt to be high-handed. We seized the Danish fleet ; 
in the Crimean war we put isons in Athens. We are not at 
all sure that the Duke of Wellington would have respected the 
independence of the Papal States if he had found them hamper- 
ing his communications In an anxious campaign, and, under colour 
of an ambiguous neutrality, giving an opening to an enemy into 
the midst of his own lines. fn a great struggle, States which are 
not strong enough to assert their neutrality are liable to be com- 
pelled to take a side. It was the Pope’s claim to be a prince, like 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany or the Republic of Venice, which 
gave a handle to Napoleon, in a t European war, to attack the 
independence of the ecclesiastical and spiritual chief. 

The temporal power only forced the Pope, who was indeed 
fighting for his sligiou independence, into a false position. With 
the history of the last three centuries behind him, and the tra- 
ditions of Roman policy and diplomacy notorious to all the _— 
it was not easy to find an answer to the allegation of the cleri 
partisans of the Emperor, like the Legate Caprara, when the 
said that “a policy of alliance with France against the English 
had nothing im it contrary to the duties of the common Father of 
the faithful, or to the traditions of the Roman Court.” Dealing 
with that Court as with a foreign and unfriendly Government, 
Napoleon might say, “If the Pope refuses to enter into the Italian 
Confederation, the reason is that he means war: the first result 
of war is conquest, and the final result of conquest is change of 
Government.” And the grounds on which he decreed the annex- 
ation of the Legations, just before starting for Bayonne, are 
neither better nor worse than those on which he rested the 
measures which he ordinarily used towards those who attempted 
to thwart his political or military schemes :— 

Considering, he said, that the donation by Charlemagne, our illustrious 

redecessor, of the countries forming the States of the Pope, was made for 
the benefit of Christendom, and not for the advantage of the enemies of our 
holy religion; considering that the present sovereign of Rome has 
sistently refused to make war on the English, and to join with the Kings of 
Italy and Naples for the defence of the Italian peninsula ; considering that 
the interests of the two kingdoms, and of the armies of Italy and Naples, 
require that their communications should not be interrupted by a hostile 
power—(and so forth). 
These were the ents, not altogether without speciousness, 
which the temporal power put into the mouth of the aggressor ; 
while the Pope, in defending the temporal power, not satistied with 
patios it on the common ground of public right and justice 

etween nations, was tempted to raise his claims to a level which 
none but his own partisans could accept, and to embarrass his 
quarrel for his spiritual rights with assertions and pretensions such 
as no other temporal prince, under the stress of extreme necessity, 
would feel himself authorized to make. Unable to protect his 
subjects from the French invaders, he yet imposed on them, as 
Pope, on peril of the loss of their souls, the obligation to refuse 
to recognise the authority of masters whom they could not resist. 
He forbade them, on pain not merely of treason but of sacrilege, 
to take the oath of temporal allegiance which their conquerors 
were sure to require. Every one felt this to be a false move. 
de Haussonyille says :— 

Apres avoir ¢tabli que les droits de la souveraineté pontificale étaient d’une 
essence unique en son genre et supérieure 2 ceux de toutes les autres 
souverainetés, Pie VII parlait avec une réprobation toute nouvelle dans sa 
bouche de ce gouvernement trangais qu'il s’ayissait de substituer au gouverne- 
ment de l’Eglise. C’était,—s’écriait-il dans des termes a tout le moins un peu 
extraordinaires de la part de celui qui avait signé avec tant de satisfaction le 
concordat, et qui naguére encore, il y avait deux mois a peine, avait été sur 
le point de s’allier avec Napoléon contre l’Angleterre—c’était un gouverne- 
ment notoirement envahisseur de la puissance spirituelle et protecteur 
de toutes les sectes et de tous les cultes. La formule de ses ser- 
ments, ses constitutions, son code, ses lois, ses actes, respirent l’indifférence 
pour toutes les religions, sans en excepter la religion juive, cette ennemie 
implacable de J.-C. .... La protection jurée et si vantée du souverain des 
Brangais pour tous les cultes n’était done autre chose qu’un prétexte et une 
couleur pour autoriser la puissance séculitre & s’immiscer dans les atlaires 
spirituelles, puisqu’en montrant tant de respect pour toutes les sectes, le 
gouvernement frangais ne respectait en effet aucun droit, aucune institution, 
aucune loi de la religion catholique. ..... Il résultait dela... . qu'il 
n’était pas permis aux sujets du souverain pontife, tant ecclésiastiques que 
laiques, de préter jamais a ce gouvernement intrus serment de fidélité. . . . 
serment @’un scandale grave qui favoriserait un fait qui ne pouvait tourner 
quwau détriment de la fot et & la perte des dines, serment repréhensible, injuste 
et sacrilége. 

The Legations were thrown into perplexity and disquiet, threat- 
ening a vain resistance which would have been quelled with 
merciless severity. The Foreign Ministers—ill-pleased, M. de 
Haussonville suggests, at seeing the first example of opposition 
to Napoleon given by so feeble a Power—were scandalized at the 
Pope's imprudence; M. de Lebzeltern especially, the Austrian 
Minister, enlarged to Count Stadion on the unhappy and im- 
politic departure of the Pope’s letter from the course recom- 
mended by the “lights of the age,” and on its opposition to the 
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undies professed by pious princes zealous for the interests of 
Cathe icism. M. de Haussonville cannot resist the opportunity of 
reminding us, with sly amusement, how little M. de Lebzeltern, 
when he talked so wisely, knew of what was going on behind the 
scenes :— 

M. de Lebzeltern avait sans doute raison quand il blamait l'imprudence 
de la circulaire adressée aux évéques italiens. . . . ce n’en était pas moins un 
signe caractéristique de cette époque d’entendre un ambassadeur d’Autriche 
parler alors & Rome avec tant de gofit des lumitres du siécle ; & coup sir, M. 
de Lebzeltern ignorait tout & fait les préparatifs de sa cour en vue d'une 
guerre prochaine avec l’empereur ; quand il prenait résoliment parti contre le 
pape en faveur des souverains si pieux et si zélés pour, le catholicisme qui 
avaient eule mérite d’établir la tolérance dans leurs Etats, il était loin de 
soupconner l’alliance & peu pres formée déja, moyennant de gros subsides, 
entre l’Autriche et l’Angleterre, lorsqu’en termes pleines de tristesse il 
déplorait le manque facheux d’accord entre Rome et Paris. 

But the mistakes of the Pope are as nothing when we read of 
them in the middle of a narrative such as M. de Haussonville has 
put together in this volume, drawn from the most authentic 
sources—the letters of the Emperor and his agents—and written 
with a calm and temperate soberness which befits the subject. Any 
attempt at giving a rhetorical colouring to the facts which he has 
to tell would be simply insufferable. It was no life and death 
struggle, in which a f measures are palliated by necessity. The 
Pope’s neutrality was an inconvenience which Napoleon could well 
afford to bear. It was not stress of danger which drove the Emperor 
to violence, but irritation at not being able to have his way, and 
the determination at all costs to bend a will which he despised to 
his own. At all costs—the cost of sparing no stupid and spiteful 
outrage, of accumulating one act of ruffianism on another against 
an old man bearing, and bearing worthily, the most sacred dignity 
in the civilized world, of stooping to invent lie after lie even 
more ridiculous than they were impudent, and of displaying 
before Europe and his own subjects that after all he was baffled. 
It is impossible to doubt M. de Haussonville; yet we are con- 
tinually tempted to rub our eyes as he takes us, step by step, 
these incredible events. 

When Napoleon found that the occupation of Rome by the 
French troops under General Miollis produced no effect, his next 
step was to deprive the Pope of his natural Council, the Cardinals, 
most of whom were summarily—and, in some instances, by main 
foree—driven from Rome. The immediate result was to force the 
Pope to take as his minister Cardinal Pacca, a man much less in- 
clined to yield than Consalvi, and whom the Pope would not will- 
ingly have chosen for his chief adviser. But he could not help 
himself :— 

Il était avant tout homme d’ancien régime ; non pas, tant s’en faut, qu’il 

fit un prétre rigide, altier et un caractére intraitable ; tout au contraire, 
il était aimable, enjoué, plus versé qu’aucun de ses confréres du sacré collége 
dans la société romaine, s’y plaisant assez et y plaisant beaucoup, trés-vif 
dans la conversation, trés-prompt a la riposte, fort arrété dans ses idées, peu 
différentes de celles que le comte Joseph de Maistre défendait alors avec tant 
de verve dans les salons de St.-Pétersbourg, mais ne craignant pas non plus 
d’examiner toutes choses sous leurs divers points de vue, facile & émouvoir 
comme la plupart de ses compatriotes, et cependant intrépide, allégre méme 
en face du danger. ‘Tel était alors le nouveau ministre qu’au mois de juin 
1808 Pie VIL venait d’appeler prés de soi, et tel encore nous l’avons connu 
& Rome vingt ans plus tard dans son alerte vieillesse, l’un des chet’s les plus 
actifs du parti absolutiste, demeuré malgré ses quatre-vingts ans un intrépide 
causeur, médisant volontiers de la France et rappelant toujours avec la plus 
évidente satisfaction les années qu'il y avait passées presque toujours en cap- 
tivité, affectant de mépriser beaucoup les idées libérales et recherchant de 
préférence les hommes qui les professaient avec le plus d’éclat. 
Pacea, courteous and conciliatory in the extreme in his beha- 
viour to Miollis, was not the less resolute in his unflinching oppo- 
sition. Miollis at length ordered him to quit Rome in twenty-four 
hours. All that he gained by it was the following scene :— 

Pacea n’était pas homme & se troubler pour si peu. Il répondit qu'il 
n’avait dordre & recevoir chez lui de qui que ce fit, et qu'il allait prendre 
ceux de son souverain. Le major piémontais lui dit alors qu’il ne sortirait 
pas de la piece ott il était, et que son compagnon était chargé de ly garder 
a vue. Le secrétaire d’Etat demanda la permission d’écrire a 8. 5., puis- 
qu’on lui interdisait de se rendre en personne auprés delle. Le major 
y consentit, et, se retirant, laissa le cardinal sous la surveillance de son 
camarade, 

Quelques minutes apres, pendant que le secrétaire @Etat causait avec son 
gardien de choses inditiérentes, la porte de son cabinet s’ouvrit avec fracas ; 
c’était Pie VIL qui entrait. “Je fus alors témoin, raconte Pacca, d’un 
phénoméne dont j’avais entendu parler, lhorripilation. Dans un acces de 
puissante colére, il arrive parfois que les cheveux se hérissent et que la vue 
est entitrement troublée. L’excellent pontife était dans cet état, et, quoique 
je fusse vétu en cardinal, il ne me reconnut pas. Qui est li? s’écria-t-il, 
dune voix forte.—Je suis le cardinal, lui répondis-je, en lui baisant la main. 
—Oi est l’oflicier? reprit le saint pere, et je le lui montrai pres de moi 
dans une attitude respectueuse, Alors le pape se tournant vers lui:—Allez, 
dit-il, annoncer & votre général que je suis las de souffrir tant d’insultes et 
outrages de la part d’un homme qui ose encore se dire catholique. . . .” 
He proceeded to forbid Pacca to obey the order, and warned the 
General that he must break the Pope’s doors to get at him; and 
after the astonished French officer, who had not understood a word 
of all that the Pope had said, had asked Pacca to translate the 
message for him, the Pope led Pacca away with him, lodged him 
in an apartment next his own, and gave orders that no one in a 
French uniform was to be allowed on any consideration to enter 
the Quirinal Palace. 

Napoleon’s proceedings at Rome were influenced by the course 
which events took in Spain and Germany. He hesitated to go to 
extremities with the Pope, when the Spanish business began to be 
unexpectedly troublesome. “ Evidemment,” writes M. de Hausson- 
ville, “la parole était aux événements de la guerre.” But Napoleon, 
who, as he says, “ had the gift of thinking of everything,” had yet 
time in Spain to think of even puerile ways of making himself per- 


sonally disagreeable to the Pope. He wrote a despatch to M. de 
Champagny, his Foreign Minister, to say that neither he nor the 
King of Naples, nor any of the princes of his family, would have 
the wax tapers which the Pope was accustomed to distribute on 
Candlemas Day 

M. de Champagny, le pape est dans l’usage de donner des cierges aux 
différentes puissances, Vous écrivez & mon agent & Rome que je n’en veux 
pas. Le roi d’Espagne n’en veut pas non plus. Kcrivez & Naples et en 
Hollande pour qu'on les refuse . . . mon chargé-d’affaires fera connaitre 
que le jour de la Chandeleur je recois des cierges bénits par mon curé, que ce 
n’est ni la pompe ni la puissance qui donnent de valeur & ces sortes de 
choses. I] peut y avoir en enfer des papes comme des curés: ainsi le cierge 
beni par mon curé peut étre une chose aussi sainte que celui du pape. Jene 
veux pas recevoir ceux que donne le pape, et tous les princes de ma famille 
doivent en faire autant. (Benavente, Jan. 1, 1809.) 

But at length the time seemed come. Napcleon saree’ to have 
conquered in Spain; he had certainly conquered in Germany, 
and at Schinbrunn he signed the decree for the extinction of the 
Pope’s temporal power. On the 1oth of June, 1809, with a 
curious amount of cautious preparation, the decree was promul- 
gated in Rome, and the tricolour was hoisted at St. Angelo 
under a salute of cannon. The Pope’s answer was not unlooked 
for:—“The French want to force us to speak Latin; well, we 
will then”; and the Bull of excommunication, in spite of 
the vigilance of the French police, was posted up the same da 
in the usual places. The Pope seems to have hesitated, as he we 
might, at the feeble violence and clumsy accusations of the 
draughtsmen of his Chancery, and also at the risk to Pacca him- 
self; but Pacca insisted, and the Bull, destined to be the source of 
infinite annoyance and vague disquiet to Napoleon, went forth, 
M. de Haussonville points out its inadequacy, and the anomalies 
attending it; one of the greatest being that the Pope himself 
appeared subsequently to make so little account of its having 
been pronounced. ut it is satisfactory to think that, just 
because it seemed what Napoleon would have called a coup de 
thédtre, it touched a weak and sensitive place in the great despiser 
of right and truth—his imagination, and his fear what the world 
would say. 

The Pope’s arrest soon followed. M.de Haussonville gives a 
curious and minute account of it, in which he has used two reports 
from the agent employed in the work, the General of Gendarmerie, 
Radet. The first of these is his despatch to his superior officer at 
the time ; the second is an apologetic and exculpatory memoir 
addressed, after 1814, to Pius himself. Each is a check on the 
other, and M. de Haussonville is not insensible to the occasional 
contrast in tone and language between them. ‘To seize the Pope 
in the Quirinal is represented as a service of risk, and required as 
much dexterity and precision of combination as the attack of a 
fortress. But the only obstacle was in locked doors and rambling 
passages ; and Baron Radet and his gendarmes, after much break- 
ing of locks and panels, found themselves suddenly in the presence of 
their victim, and were at first as much disconcerted as the Gauls 
with Brennus at the first appearance of the senators. But they soon 
recovered themselves. ‘T'wo hours for preparation were refused. 
The Pope was hurried off in a close carriage, without servants, 
without money, carrying nothing away with him but his breviary 
and his crucifix; and, with scarcely an interval of rest, his journey 
continued till he was lodged in the Préfecture at Grenoble. But 
Napoleon did not like having him in France ; and, with throngs of 
people crowding for his blessing at every halting-place, he was 
transferred to Savona, 

The coarse brutality which marked the whole business had pro- 
bably no parallel even in Napoleon’s career; but what was yet more 
characteristic was the fabric of lies with which it was attempted 
to be hidden from the public knowledge. Napoleon denied that 
he had ordered the arrest ; not thinking, says M. de Haussonville, 
that his correspondence would one day be published, though not 
without gaps, by another Napoleon. His orders to Fouché to pre- 
vent any mention in the papers of what had passed at Rome were 
reiterated, and carried even to fussiness. He did secure for the 
time, says M. de Haussonville, that nothing was known in France, 
or at any rate that not a word was breathed there on the subject ; 
and when he had to speak, as later at the National Council, this 
is the way in which the matter was put in a paper written for 
him by M. Daunou:— 

Voici textuellement ce que nous y lisons, écrit avec force ratures de la 
main de M. Daunou, & propos de l’enlévement du saint-pere au Quirinal: 
“Le pape avait tout fait pour que sa présence & Rome devint inutile, et 

uelques-uns de ses partisans pouvaient, malgré lui, la rendre dangereuse. 
Zen sortit le 6 juillet, a Vinsu de Vempereur, et vint a Savone, oi S. M. le fit 
recevoir, traiter, ctablir avec tous les ¢gards dus au malheur.” 
Fouché could not resist the temptation, as he had to lie, of 
having his bad joke at the public which he kept in order :— 

Au moment ot la euriosité des nouvellistes de la capitale ¢tait le plus 
excitée, alors que chacun était avide de savoir comment le Moniteur pren- 
drait sur lui de s’expliquer sur les pérégrinations du saint-pere, le ministre 
inspirateur du bureau de l’esprit public jugea opportun de faire insérer dans 
la feuille officielle une lettre datée de Grenoble le 1¢* aofit 1809. Le 1° aout 
était_précisément le jour ou, sur les ordres venus du ministére de la police, 
Pie VII avait été, au grand désappointement des habitants de la cité 
dauphinoise, brusquement transporté hors de leurs murs. En voyant la date 
de cette lettre, et le nom de la ville d’ou elle était écrite, les lecteurs assidus 
de la feuille officielle s'imaginérent sans doute qu’ils allaient entin apprendre 
— chose sur le grand événement auquel chacun s’intéressait autour 

veux. Quelle ne dut pas étre la surprise de tous et indignation de 
quelques-uns, quand tombérent sous leurs yeux les lignes que voici: “ Les 
esprits sont ici trés-préoccupés du passage, dans la commune de Bornin 
(commune traversée par le pape lors de son arrivée & Grenoble), d’un animal 
inconnu, que les traces qu'il a laissées font présumer étre un reptile d’une 
grosseur extraordinaire.” Suivaient pendant une demi-page les détails les 
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plus circonstanciés sur le chemin parcouru par le reptile, qui apres avoir 
— a un si haut degré lattention publique, avait fini, au dire de la 
feuille 


Then followed the divorce, the Emperor’s dream of a 
sort of religious caliphate, his wild thought of an Ccumenical 
Council called by himself at Paris, and the more practical 

uestions of filling up vacant sees, and transacting the current 
ecelesiastical business of the whole Roman Catholic world. He 
found, of course, that he only got deeper and deeper into inex- 
tricable difficulty. Here he was on ground where it was no 
question of temporal power, but purely of conscience and re- 
ligion. And he was baffled. Obsequious as the higher French 
clergy for the most part were, he found even Cardinal Fesch 
troubled with scruples when Napoleon wanted by his own autho- 
rity to make an Archbishop of Paris. The Pope, too, found 
means to make known his canonical prohibitions. Napoleon lost 
all patience, and in letters which are not included in the recent 
publication of his correspondence he ordered his agents at Savona 
to treat the Pope as if he were a conspirator and a traitor :— 


Les ordres de l’Empereur furent exécutés a la lettre, . Ce fut dans 
la nuit du 8 janvier que le préfet de Montenotte se rendit au palais de I’é- 
véque de Savone pour saisir la correspondance et les papiers du_saint- 
pere. “Tout le monde, écrit-il, était encore enseveli dans le sommeil ; rien 
n’a pu échapper aux recherches.” Les recherches dont parle le préfet de 
Montenotte furent pratiquées avec un soin extréme par des hommes envoyés 
expres de Paris et qui savaient leur métier. On visita tous les appartements, 
on ouvrit, ou l'on forga tous les tirvirs. On prit soin de découdre les vétements 
de chacun, voire méme ceux du pape. Ce que ne dit pas M. de Chabrol, et 
qu'il ignora peut-étre, on crocheta, un peu plus tard, le seerétaire de Pie VIL 

ndant qu’il était descendu se promener dans le petit jardin de l’évéché. 
Tous les livres trouves pendant cette perquisition minutieuse furent mis de 
cbté, et l’on enleva au §.-P. son écritoire, ses plumes, jusqu’a son bréviaire, 
jusqu’a un petit office de la Vierge qu'il portait presque toujours avec lui 
ainsi qu’une bourse en peau qui contenait un certain nombre de pieces dor, 
et que l’on trouva dans l'appartement de Mgr. Doria. “ Passe pour la 
bourse, dit Pie VII, mais que pourront-ils faire de mon bréviaire, et de l’oflice 
dela Vierge?” . . . plus de streté, et sans doute afin de faire 

uelque chose qui fit particulitrement pénible a Pie VII, on fit partir pour 

enestrelle les serviteurs obscurs qui paraissaient jouir plus particulitrement 
de sa confiance. C’est ainsi qu’on lui enleva, & sa grande surprise, jusqu’au 
vieux valet de chambre qui lui servait de barbier. Dans les papiers 
compulsés avec soin, on ne découvrit rien que de trés-insignifiant. Les 
pieces d’or trouvées chez Mgr. Doria ¢taient le produit d'une collecte que 
de pieux catholiques avaient faite pour subvenir aux besoins du$.-P. Dans 
la liste de donataires, que Mgr. Doria avait gardée et qui fut envoyée a 
Paris, l’empereur eut le désagrément de lire les noms de plus d’une personne 
appartenant &@ son gouvernement et méme & sa cour. 


That was not enough. The anti-climax was not complete. 
Napoleon, the master of the Continent, could not be easy till the 
poor old man whom he treated as a crushed enemy had been de- 
prived of a ring, the “ Ring of the Fisherman ” :— 

L’Empereur, qui songeait & tout, se garda bien d’oublier de faire enlever 
au saint-pére son humble anneau du pécheur, C’était de sa part une idée 
fixe. Déja il avait écrit & plusieurs reprises & Rome pour qu’on recherchat 
partout cet anneau, et qu’on l’envoyat a Paris, mais on ne l’avait pas trouvé. 
Cette fois on espérait étre plus heureux. Nouvelle déception ; l’anneau du 
pécheur avait été renfermé par Pie VII dans le sac de peau ot Mgr. Doria 
avait mis l’argent provenant du denier de 8. Pierre. On avait rendu, sans 
y regarder, et le sac et l’argent, et par conséquent l'anneau a Pie VII. 
Quand le prince Borghese s’apergut de sa facheuse méprise, il donna les 
ordres nécessaires pour que l’on se procurat & tout prix cet anneau, sans 
——e employer la violence s'il se trouvait dans les mains du Pape. Mais 
Pie VII ne le portait pas & son doigt ; on ne l’avait vu nulle part. Le 
capitaine de gendarmerie La Gorse se décida alors & le demander tout 
simplement au saint-pere. Jusque-la Pie VII n’avait pas montré la 
moindre apparence de mauvaise humeur. Mais & la réquisition du 
capitaine Gorse, Pie VII, jusque-la inébranlable, se sentit profondé- 
ment ému. Etait-ce ressentiment de ce dernier et incompréhensible affront ? 
Etait-ce la crainte qu’on ne fit un usage frauduleux du sccau du pécheur 
qui d’ordinaire sert & revétir les actes les plus importants émanés du chef du 
catholicisme ? ‘Toujours est-il qu’aprés un peu d’hésitation le pape remit 
son anneau au capitaine de gendarmerie, mais il avait pris auparavant la 
précaution de le briser en deux, et ce fut en cet état qu'il fut envoyé a ’Em- 
pereur par le prince Lorghése. 


THE FIGHT OF FAITH. 


yas victories won by the glorious Reformation are, as we 
know, in danger; plans have been promulgated for restoring 
to England the principles and practice of the Church of Rome. 
Nay, at this moment statesmen are found willing to denounce 
openly that Protestant ascendency to which “we owe so much of 
our Liberty, and so many of our Rights.” These last words are 
quoted from Mrs. 8. C. Hall, who has nobly thrown herself into 
the breach. Seeing the approaching evils, she armed herself 
with the first volume of a novel written some years ago, lately 
added a conclusion, and now brandishes this tremendous weapon in 
the face of the enemy. Her good-will is undeniable, but we fear she 
will find some troubles in the execution of her design. The first 
difficulty will be to get her enemies to read her treatise; and we 
fear that her second will be to get her friends to read it. 
The vision seen by one of her characters when in a state of 
“heated imagination” may be perfectly applicable to the future of 
& country which falls under the stead of Rome. “A demon 
rebed in black, and having the authority of judgment, shadowed 
the island with vampire wings, and as he fanned them slowly, 
the movement called into existence the most foul and unearthly 
followers.” This is doubtless very powerful, and shows great 
faculties of delicate characterization. But, alas! it will be all 
thrown away if the slaves of the “demon with vampire wings” 


1865." Fight of Faith, By Mrs. 8, C. Hall, London: Chapman & Hall. 


remain in happy ignorance of the scathing satire. Who would 
care to listen to Mr. Murphy if his eloquence did not call forth an 
echo from his outraged opponents? And what is the pleasure of 
listening to the voice of one crying through a two-volume novel, 
of which no one beyond her own keenest partisans is likely even 
to see the outside? We, it is true, have done our best to make 
known its spirit to such of our readers as have a taste for demons 
with vampire wings; but we fear that what we have further to 
say will scarcely excite their curiosity. ‘To put it shortly, Mrs. 
Hall has endeavoured to combine two forms of art which are ex- 
ceedingly questionable except in the most vigorous hands. Her 
book is at once an historical novel, which nobody ought to write 
whose mind is not saturated with knowledge of the period de- 
scribed, and alsoa novel with a purpose, which we are inclined to 
say that nobody should ever write at all, Novels of this kind do 
indeed sometimes produce a great effect. Some of Mr. Dickens’ 
early works excited a strong feeling about chimney-sweeps, poor 
boys at Yorkshire schools, and other oppressed classes of the popu- 
lation. Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had much to do with the rise of 
the anti-slavery agitation in America; and other examples might 
be given of the power of a satire couched in this form. The 
merit, whatever it may be, of such works is generally gained 
rather at the expense of artistic effect, and still more at the ex- 
pense of truth. It may, however, be pardonable at times to 
exhibit even an exaggerated picture of existing evils, with the view 
of stimulating the zeal of reformers. But if we must have such 
arpgnry: sears at best they are of very questionable value— 
et us at least have pictures of something with which the writer is 
really familiar. A mere fancy portrait of what somebody thinks 
is really the state of affairs somewhere else, must be untair, and 
will ninety-nine times out of a hundred be exceedingly stupid. 
When therefore a lady proceeds, as Mrs. Hall appears to have 
done, to get up scraps of history from Lord Macaulay (to which 
recondite and “ eloquent historian” Mrs. Hall specially acknow- 
ledges her obligation), and pieces out her ignorance from her 
imagination, in order to prove to us that Roman Catholics be- 
haved very badly at the end of the seventeenth century, we can 
but wonder what end she proposes to herself. She of course can add 
nothing to our knowledge, and, indeed, in all probability she writes 
a fiction for the worst;of all possible reasons, namely, because she 
does not know the facts. When a writer has spent a great deal of 
trouble in historical inquiry, we are sometimes sorry that he should 
use his learning for the purposes of a story instead of applying it to 
a genuine history. No such complaint can be made of Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall. But we | wonder that she thinks herself entitled to 
write about a period on the strength of obviously superficial know- 
ledge ; both because her conclusions can have no sort of valuc, 
and because her colouring can neither be faithful nor vivid. Her 
Huguenots and Papists are such flimsy personages, and talk such 
a washy dilution of the ordinary tract mixture, that we care 
nothing for them, nor for the moral which they are supposed to 
teach. It is a perfectly fair argument, whatever its precise value 
may be, that the Roman Catholic religion is a bad one, because 
those who professed it persecuted the Huguenots, and committed 
various atrocities in England and Ireland. But before we can judge 
of the conclusions to drawn, the first thing is to know the 
facts. What was the severity and extent of the persecution? how 
far was it worse than the persecution carried on by the opposite 
side? and to what extent is it to be charged to the distinctive 
tenets of the Church in whose favour it was intended? To these 
and similar questions a novel can give us at best a very imperfect 
answer. Without much more knowledge than Mrs. Hail seems to 
possess, it cannot even help us to a vivid realization of one view of 
the question; and, in short, the outside that we can expect from it 
is a certain amount of the amusement derivable from unintentional 
caricature. A good red-hot roaring Protestant in a state of ex- 
citement is apt to be an amusing animal, and perhaps some people 
may be tempted to dip into the Fight of Faith in the hope of an 
occasional smile. For the benefit of such sanguine admirers of 
eccentricity, we will endeavour to give some slight notion of the 
plot and style of the novel. 

There are, of course, two sets of characters—the diabolical 
Papists and the angelical Protestants. The chief diabolical per- 
sonages are a recregnt Huguenot, who has become a French 
courtier, and his son. In the background we catch sight of one 
or two subordinate villains, such as a priest who scowls hideously, 
and beats a dying child for singing an heretical hymn, after turning 
its mother out of doors. On the opposite side are the brother of 
the recreant Huguenot, his wife, and their little daughter, who 
has been brought up as a boy that she may not be sent to a 
convent. After a great deal of scowling and raving and quotin 
of Scripture, the wicked brother seizes the virtuous brother an 
his wife, and sends them off to the galleys. The child is saved 
by being packed off in a ship; the ship is wrecked and every soul 
drowned, with the exception of the little girl, who turns up, 
smiling pleasantly, in a remote corner of the Isle of Wight. 
Thus ends the first act. In the next we find the little girl hos- 
pitably received by a virtuous English naval captain of the 
purest Protestant principles, who teils his wife to shorten sail 
when he meens that she 1s to leave off talking, and generally de- 
means himself according to the accepted precedents of the rough 
British tar of comedy and fiction. The captain and his wife not 
only receive the waif and stray kindly, but provide a French 
tutor for her education ; and who should this tutor turn out to be 
but her first cousin, the still more diabolical son of the diabolical 
uncle? This young gentleman has compressed lips and a habit of 
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frowning to himself in dark corners, and otherwise acting like a 
Jesuit in disguise. He is of course suspected by a faithful domestic, 
but pardoned by the angelical simplicity of the captain’s wife, 
until one fine day he fires a rocket out of a window, and behold, 
armed men and magistrates rush into the house and carry off the 
Protestant inmates to a loathsome dungeon on a charge of treason- 
able practices against King James Il. The young lady escapes 
from this danger as she did from the other, though Mrs. Hall 
does not take the trouble to account for her mysterious evasion ; 
and thus ends act the second, which has a singular likeness 
to the first. The curtain rises for the third time, and we 
find Mdlle. de Chavernay restored to her affectionate guardian 
in the North of Ireland. She has been released, as it seems, 
in consequence of the revolution of 1688; and has come to 
Treland for no particular reason, except that Mrs. Hall has read 
Macaulay and has herself visited the scene of the battle of the 
Boyne, to assist in Schomberg’s campaign. Everybody who has been 
left alive now turns up upon more or less satisfactory pretences. The 
wicked uncle and his son are acting respectively as an oflicer in 
the French army and as a spy in the English camp. A virtuous 
young parson, who was provided in the second act, retires to 
Treland to be ready for the heroine. She has rashly promised to 
marry no one but her wicked cousin, in order to save the life of 
her father, who had been in his power. However, the cousin 
is killed at the battle of the Boyne, and, all difficulties being satis- 
factorily settled by his death, the old captain dies in the roca of 
victory, the lady marries the parson, and the virtuous characters live 
very happily ever after. Thus, to put directly the accusations which 
the novel obliquely hints, Mrs. 8S. C. Hall is of opinion that the 
Huguenots were subjected to the grossest tyranny in order to 
procure their conversion, that priests forced mothers from the 
deathbeds of their children, that brothers arrested brothers and 
sent them into hopeless imprisonment, and that little girls had 
to be brought up as little boys to save them from compulsory 
entrance into a nunnery; meanwhile England was swarming 
with Jesuits in disguise, who went about betraying honest fami- 
lies and convicting them of treason against the government. The 
amazing Christian virtues of the persecuted race led them to go 
zbout blessing those who cursed them, and quoting Scripture with 
surprising fluency and exactness. There is only one contrast to 
the prevailing tone of the picture, which we apparently owe 
to an amiable weakness of Mrs. Hall’s. She has an obvious 
liking for the Irish; and the only good character on the side 
of the Papists is an Irish girl who is accidentally shot by her 
father to remove her from her wicked connexions. Perhaps 
she dwells a little too much upon the natural dislike of this 
girl to the English invaders, for it tends to remind us that 
there was such a thing as Protestant ascendency in Ireland, 
which copied, to a certain extent, the tyranny of the detestable 
Papists. Indeed, when Mrs. Hall naively rejoices in the rights 
which “we” owe to Protestant ascendency, her own book might 
have reminded her that we enjoyed them at the expense of other 
= rights; and her tone of unlimited exultation might have 

en qualified by a few shades of remorse. By all means let us 
condemn the detestable tyranny exercised against the French 
Protestants ; but we had best remember that we cannot boast that 
our own hands are quite clean, and those should boast least who 
are proudest of “ Protestant ascendency.” 

e have only to give a specimen or two of Mrs. Hall’s 
style to satisfy the curiosity of our readers. She has, unfortu- 
nately, selected an epoch at which she can hardly use “ Marry, 
come up,’ and “ By’r Lady,” and other catch-words. The local 
colouring is chiefly given by writing “ Mistress” at full length, 
and by addressing a gentleman as ‘Sir Priest.” The dialogue is, 
moreover, stiffened with a good deal of Scriptural phraseology to 
give it the proper Protestant twang. This may be easily conceived, 
and had, perhaps, better not be quoted. Here, however, is a specimen 
of the commonplace language by which it is relieved. A rough sea- 
captain and his wife, who is rather an excitable lady, are discussing 
a storm of the previous night. He says it was “a capfull.” She 
replies :— 

Your pardon, husband ; we do not differ except in words; the tempest 
was terrible last night, and you know it. ‘The island, now, is encircled from 
Cowes to Ventnor by a girdle of seething foam, which the sun tinges but 
cannot penetrate; what we look upon one moment is obscured the next; 
and the tired growlings of the storm now are as silence to the fearful raging 
of the last six-and-thirty hours. I feel restless and unhappy, as if the fore- 
shadowing of some great calamity. 

To which, after a little intermediate sparring, the captain excuses 
himself for laughing as follows :— 

I laughed long ago at Southampton, to see how cropped hair had grown 
into love-locks, and the cast-up eyes of a Puritan become well practised in 
the side leer of the Cavalier. I laugh when men mistake a mood for a 
mind; I laugh when an old sea-dog like myself, a regular tarpaulin, who 
learnt his business amid icebergs and tropical hurricanes, was expected to 
cap to a silken scented commander who learnt his seamanship between 

itehall and Twickenham. 

When old sea-dogs and their wives are allowed to indulge in 
such sentences, our readers may imagine for themselves the truth 
to nature and the general vividness of conception by which the 
conduct of the story is marked. If Mrs. Hall, as she hopes, 
“arrests in any degree the progress of those who,” in short, object 
to Protestant ascendency, there need be little fear of machina- 


. 


tions so sensitive to trifling obstacles, 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL.* 


F Ngo eel the flood of worthless books on trifling subjects which 
at present corrupts the taste of the reader and drives the 
reviewer to despair, it is a solid satisfaction to learn that Mr, 
Hunter has been called upon, “ within four months of its original 
en, to prepare a third edition” of the Annals of Rural 

engal. Te modestly attributes this success to “a conscientious 
desire on the part of the English people to understand the distant 
nations which have been committed to its care.” To some extent, 
it may be hoped, this is true; but the merit of the desire in 
question has been greatly lessened by the pleasure with which, 
under Mr. Hunter's pon» Hoy its gratification is attended. In 
spite of an unpromising title and some defects of arrangement, the 
Annals of Rural Bengal is a book of singular interest, both as to 
form and matter. We shall not attempt to criticize Mr. Hunter, 
for the very good reason that he deals with an unexplored field 
of history. But we may do some service to intending readers 
if we put clearly before them what is the story Mr. Hunter has 
to tell, and in what order he has told it. To do this we must 
first of all qualify the title of the book. The “ Annals” go no 
further back than the transfer of the country to British rule. 
This limitation was not a matter of choice. India has no local 
history :— 

Each field, indeed, has its annals. The crops which it has borne during 
the past century, the rent which it has paid, the occasions on which it has 
changed hands, the old standing disputes about its water-courses and land- 
marks, all these are treasured up with sufficient precision. But the bygone 
joys and sorrows of the district in general, its memorable vicissitudes, its 
remarkable men, the decline of old forms of industry and the rise of new—in 
a word, all the weightier matters of rural history, are forgotten. Life wants 
the outdoor element which it possesses in so remarkable degree in England. 
Men of the upper classes come less frequently into contact with each other ; 
caste and religious differences dwarf the growth of good fellowship and limit 
the interchange of hospitalities ; and anything like society in the European 
sense of the word is prevented by the seclusion of the female sex. The 
strong county feeling which knits together the magnates of an English shire 
has not had a chance of being developed among the landed gentry of India, 
Each house scrupulously preserves its own archives, but carefully conceals 
them from its neighbours. Indeed, it never strikes the listless, rich native, 
that what to him are dull contemporaneous events will in time possess the 
interest of history ; norare there any antiquarians to gather up such meagre 
records as vanity or selfishness may have framed, English history owes 
much of its value, and still more of its pathos, to the stores of private docu- 
ments which the strong individuality of bygone Englishmen has left 
behind ; but in India, one rural generation dreams out its existence after 
another, and all are forgotten. 


From the time the English took the administration of Bengal 
into their own hands, this scarcity of material gives place to an 
overflowing though hitherto neglected abundance. The chief 
Government office of every district contains a vast collection of 
reports, letters, and minutes which “relate, in the words of eye- 
witnesses and with official accuracy, the daily history of the 
country” :— 

We learn from these worm-eaten manuscripts that what we have 
been accustomed to regard as Indian history is a chronicle of events 
which hardly affected, and which were for the most part unknown to, 
the contemporary mass of the Indian people. On their discoloured 
pages the conspicuous vicissitudes and revolutions of the past century 
have left no trace. Dynasties struggled and fell, but the bulk of the 
people evinced neither sympathy nor surprise, nor did the pulse of village 
life in Bengal move a single beat faster for all the calamities and panic 
of the outside world. But these volumes, so silent on subjects about 
which we are already well informed, speak at length and with the utmost 
precision on matters regarding which the Western world is profoundly 
ignorant. They depict in vivid colours the state of rural India when the 
sceptre departed from the Mussulman race. They disclose the complicated 
evils that rendered our accession, for some time, an aggravation rather than 
a mitigation of the sufferings of the people. They unfold one after another 
the misapprehensions and disastrous vacillations amid which our first solid 
progress was made. They impartially retain the evidence of low motives 
and oflicial incompetence side by side with the impress of rare devotion and 
administrative skill. But, taken as a whole, they reveal the secret of 
England’s greatness in the East. They exhibit a small band of our country- 
men going forth to govern an unexplored and a half-subdued territory. 
Before the grave heroism and masterful characters of these men the native 
mind succumbed. Our troops originated for us a rude Mahratta-like 
supremacy ; but the real records attest that the permanent sources of the 
English ascendency in Bengal have been, not their brilliant military suc- 
cesses, but deliberate civil courage and indomitable will. 

Nor is the interest of these records of a purely historical kind. 
They are filled with information of the utmost political value 
even at this day. The East India Company had promised to 
govern in accordance with native usages, and during the first thirty 
years of its rule its officers were repeatedly charged to do all in 
their power to ascertain what these usages really were. The 
inquiry included every detail in the agricultural economy 
each district, and “laid bare the whole fabric of the rural life of 
Bengal.” It is in these researches that the real land law of the 
country is to be found, and Mr. Hunter is so emboldened by his 
acquaintance with them as to promise that it will shortly 
become possible to arrive at a definite solution of the m 
tery in which Indian tenures have hitherto been involved. To 
this important subject he proposes to devote his second 
volume. Unfortunately, the sweeping and perhaps premature 
reforms in the revenue system introduced at the close of the first 
quarter of the present century, together with the growing demands 
of administrative duty on the time and energy of the Company's 
servants, have long put an end to these investigations. ‘The 
labours of a previous school of officers soon became a subject of 
indifference to their successors; the quick decay of a tropical 
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climate began its work; and of the researches that had occupied 
the ablest administrators during the first fifty years of our rule, 
the greater part has, during the second fifty years, been made over 
‘as a prey to mildew and white ants.” Even Mr. Hunter seems 
only to have discovered their existence by accident; but now that 
the publication of his work has mac» known their value, it is to 
be hoped that, wherever such documents are still in being, they 
will be carefully preserved from further decay. We can imagine 
no better way of securing this end than by placing Mr. Hunter at 
the head of a new department of Indian Records. 

The district fwith' which this volume chiefly deals is that of 
Beerbhoom and Bishenpore, “the two great frontier principalities 
of Lower Bengal.” In many respects this is a country of sin- 
peed interest even for India. Its geographical characteristics 

istinguish it alike from the plateau of the Deccan, which bounds 
it towards the south, and from the plain of the Ganges, towards 
which it slopes on the north. On the inhabitants of this, “the 
outpost of the Sanskrit race on the west of Lower Bengal, devolved, 
during three thousand years, the duty of holding the passes be- 
tween the highlands and the valley of the Ganges.” ‘To thiis day 
“they are a manlier race than their kinsmen of the plains”; to 
this day they form a composite people made up “ of two races, 
which in intellect, language, and in everything that makes a 
nation great or ignoble have been selected as the highest and the 
lowest types of mankind.” In the lowlands these races are found 
intermingled in various proportions; in the hills the aboriginal 
tribes “have preserved their primitive descent intact.” Mr. 
Hunter’s second and third chapters are full of striking instances 
of the influence which the black races have exercised on the 
Aryans wherever they have been brought into contact with 
them. The latter were the more open to this action because they 
had started on their march for Lower Bengal before Hinduism 
had developed into that “ complicated and costly superstition” 
which it became in the North-west Provinces and the Punjab. 
The patois of Lower Bengal is full of words which have no 
connexion with Sanskrit, and “ although such words are carefully 
excluded from written Bengali, they are ever in the mouths of the 
husbandman, the herdsman, and the forester, and they have 
furnished the domestic language of affection in which the mother 
speaks to her child.” The religion of the Aryans in Bengal has 
equally undergone a change. Siva-worship, as Mr. Hunter shows, 
is distinctly traceable to the theology of the primitive race. The 
sanguinary aboriginal deity has forced an entrance into the Hindu 
Pantheon, and in proportion as the aboriginal element predomi- 
nates in the population he has supplanted the older gods. “ Siva- 
worship is the only form of religion which has now any hold on the 
masses in the Lower Valley. Khrishna, or Vishnu, is the god of 
the higher castes,” but “ in all time of need it is on Siva—a deit 
scarcely known to the earliest Aryan writers—that the Bengali 
po lace calls.” It would seem that the first Aryan colonists 

tried to trample out this bloody worship at the same time that 
they enslaved those who practised it. When Buddhism, driven 
forth from the Sanskrit kingdom of Oudh, established itself in 
Lower Bengal, its missionaries owed, it may be, their easy victories 
to the circumstance that they presented themselves as the deliverers 
of the classes of aboriginal descent :— 

But a negative religion, though it may be the creed of a dynasty, is never 
the religion of a people. Buddhism quickly lost its active principle in 
Lower Bengal, and retreated to monasteries or to secluded religious villages 
among the mountains, such as the Holy City in Beerbhoom ; content with 
having placed a Buddhist dynasty on the throne, and with hzving spread a 
thin crust of monotheism over the surface of society. The common people 
were also satisfied ; they were let alone. - + Such a state of aflairs 
could not be permanent: as Buddhism retired from public life to its 
monastic solitudes, Brahmanism crept back into its place, and at last drove 
it forth altogether. But of Brahmanism there are always two sides, the 
spiritual and the idolatrous ; the former represented by the merciful worship 
of Vishnu, the latter by the bloody rites of Siva, the aboriginal Rudra. 
Brahmanism had learned wisdom in disgrace ; it had learned that nowhere, 
not even in Bengal, can a dynasty be lasting which sets its face against the 

le. Instead, therefore, of again introducing their old esoteric religion, 
with its sublime dogmas and unbloody sacrifices of fruits, milk, and oil, the 
Brahmans threw themselves upon the people, and preached the popular side 
of their creed ; with the popular Siva or Rudra at its head, to be worshipped 
according to the popular bloody rites. This was precisely the religion for 
the semi-aboriginal population of Lower Bengal. The mass of superstition 
that had always existed, and still everywhere exists, in Buddhist countries, 
upheaved, splintering into a thousand fragments the thin crust of mono- 
theism that had concealed it. From that period modern Hinduism dates, 
with its top reaching to the heavens, and its feet descending into the lowest 
depths of man’s depraved heart. Only in Lower Bengal is its baser form a 
homogeneous and strictly national religion ; for only in Lower Bengal did 
the Brahmans, deliberately rejecting the spiritual side of the Sanskrit faith, 
identify themselves with the semi-aboriginal superstitions of the masses. 
Go where he chooses, the Hindu of the Lower Valley is known by his gross 
materialism and bloody rites. 
The influence of the indigenous race may further be recognised in 
the social condition of the Bengalis. A population consisting of 
masters and slaves is not easily welded into a single nationality, 
and the presence of the latter element has greatly promoted that 
contempt for labour of all kinds which has so long marked the 
Hindu. “It is a bad thing for a race to be able to get other 
people to do its work during three thousand years.” The conse- 
= is that, under an impartial government, the non-Aryan 

ent is everywhere competing at an advantage with the 
superior class. As industry ceases to be discreditable, the great 
bar to the creation of capital in India will be removed, and civili- 
zation may in future owe more to the despised tribes of the 
= and the jungle than to the pure-blooded aristocracy of 

plains. 


The East India Company did not undertake the direct adminis- 
tration of Bishenpore and Beerbhoom until 1787. Up to that time 
they had been governed by their hereditary princes, and it was 
only when the abuses provoked by the increasing feebleness of 
their rule brought the commercial operations of the Company 
within their jurisdiction to a stand that Lord Cornwallis deter- 
mined to unite the two principalities into a British district. Mr. 
Hunter's first chapter—which should be read, we think, after 
the second and third—describes the condition of the country 
at the period of transfer. Eighteen years earlier Bengal had 
been visited by a famine, the effects of which had not ex- 
hausted themselves after an interval of forty years. The 
rice-crop which should have been gathered in December, 1769, 
failed from want of rain, and by the following May one-third 
of the population had perished. The next year came a harvest 
of unusual abundance, but it came “ to a silent and deserted 
province.” Ten million of human beings had perished, and for 
many a year after whole districts lay uncultivated for want of 
men to till the ground. A great part of the native aristocracy 
found itself unable to pay the land-tax demanded by the 
Government, and sank by degrees into irremediable debt and ruin. 
“When the local records open they disclose the Rajah of Beer- 
bhoom hardly permitted to pass the first year of his majority 
before being confined for arrears of revenue, and the venerable 
Rajah of Bishenpore, after weary years of duress, is let out of 
prison only to die.” The whole aspect of society in Bengal was 
changed. Instead of there being more hushandmen than there 
were holdings for them to occupy, the peasantry had to be courted 
to take land ; and the great proprietors tried to entice each other's 
tenants by offers of low rents and protection against law-suits. 
But the desolation went on increasing in spite of everything. 
The cultivators fled from the deserted villages to the cities, and 
by 1780 the greater part of Beerbhoom had become an almost 
impassable jungle, infested by tigers and wild elephants. Where 
some traces of cultivation remained the banditti were as formidable 
as the wild beasts, and the first years of the Company’s adminis- 
tration saw the Collector of the district reduced to wage a barely 
equal conflict with a constant succession of armed and organized 
depredations. 

Such was the condition of the south-western highlands of 
Bengal at the period at which Mr. Hunter takes up their history. 
The account we have given of his opening chapters will show 
how comprehensive have been the preliminary researches by 
which he has prepared himself for his task. “Phe narrative to 
which these researches serve as the indispensable introduction 
hardly begins in the present volume. All that Mr. Hunter 
attempts to do is to paint the state of affairs in the frontier district 
during the years that immediately followed the change of Govern- 
ment. With this view he shows us the Company as a rural ad- 
ministrator and as a rural manufacturer; he relates its dealings 
with the currency, and its essays towards an improved administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice; and having thus laid the 
foundation of his work, he leaves the reader genuinely anxious 
to see the speedy completion of the superstructure. 


FULLER’S CHURCH HISTORY.* 
(Second Notice.) 

ULLER calls his work the Church History of Britain; at 
the same time, in more than one place he distinctly ex- 
cludes Scotland from being any part of his subject. It is only 
when he gets near to his own time, when the attempted introduc- 
tion of the English ritual into Scotland had such important effects 
in both countries, that he does, for a short season, cross the border, 
and even then he comes back home again as soon as he can, But 
Fuller, in the seventeenth century, had, seemingly without effort, 
performed that feat which seems so hard to so many of our friends 
in the nineteenth, and had learned to know an Englishman from a 
Welshman. In his very first page he speaks of “the Britons, 
our predecessors,” a form of words which, simple and accurate as 
it is, seems to many people the most unintelligible of mysteries. 
So presently, when he comes to the controversy as to the birth- 
place of Constantine, he debates everything in due form, stating 

each Objection with its Answer to follow it. We there read :— 

Objection II1I.—Bede, a grave and faithful author, makes no mention of 
Constantine born in Britain, who (as Lipsius marketh) would not have 
omitted a matter so much to the honour of his own nation. 

Answer.—By the leave of Lipsius, Constantine and Bede, though of the 
same country, were of several nations. Bede, being a Saxon, was little 
zealous to advance the British honour: the history of which Church he 
rather toucheth than handleth, using it only as a porch to pass through it 
to the Saxon history. And Saxons in general had little skill to seek, and 
less will to find out, any worthy thing in British antiquities, because of the 
known antipathy betwixt them. 

And it is but a slight backsliding when we read directly after :— 

Now see what a pinch Verstegan, whose teeth are sharpened by the dif- 
ference of religion, gives Mr. Fox: “ What is it other than an absurdity, 
for an English author to begin his epistle to a huge volume with ‘ Constan- 
tine, the great and 4m! emperor, the son of Helen, an Englishwoman ?” 
&ec. Whereas,” saith he, “ in truth, St. Helen, the mother of Constantine, 
was no English but a British woman.” And yet Fox’s words are capable 
of a candid construction, if by “ Englishwoman” we understand, by a favour- 
able prolepsis, one born in that part of Britain which since hath been inha- 
bited by the English. Sure, in the same dialect St. Alban hath often been 


* The Church History of Britain, from the Birth of Jesus Christ until the 
Year MDCXL VIII. Endeavoured by Thomas Fuller, D.D., with a 
and Notes by James Nichols. 3 vols. London: Wm. Tegg. 1368, 
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Ave, proto-martyr Anglorum, 
Miles Regis angelorum, 
O Albane, flos martyrum. 
Sure, Helen was as properly an Englishwoman as Alban an Englishman, 
being both British in the rigid letter of history ; and yet may be interpreted 
English in the equity thereof. Thus it is vain for any to write books, if 
their words be not taken in a courteous latitude ; and if the reader mects 
not his author with a pardon of course for venial mistakes, especially when 
his pen slides in so slippery a passage, 
On the whole there is not much to quarrel with in Fuller's ac- 
count of these earliest times. He certainly depreciates Augustine 
and the work that he did; so to do is a temptation almost 
impossible to be withstood by a professed anti-Roman controver- 
sialist. But he is not carried away by the dream of an 
“ancient British Church,” like those modern writers who seem 
to forget that they are Englishmen at all. Do any of our readers 
remember a book on English Monachism by Mr, O’Dell Travers 
Hill, which we reviewed some time back? or are there any whose 
memory can reach so far as to remember a frantic book called 
Perranzabuloe, or the Lost Chuach Found, published some five-and- 
twenty years or more ago by Mr. Collins Trelawny, and recently re- 
published? Beside the extravagances of books like these, Fuller’s 
faint yearnings after the ancient British Church and its supposed 
purity seem mild indeed. To be sure he sometimes talks about 
‘‘ Saxons,” when he had better have said “ English,” but he says 
English about as often, and he grasps the real relations of Pritons, 
English, and Normans in, a way which one is glad to come across 
nowadays. ‘This sentence, for instance, though we doubt its 
political truth, is well put in other respects :— 

William the Conqueror built most of them [the eastles], and then put 

them into the custody of his Norman lords, thereby to awe the English into 
obedience. But these Norman lords, in the next generation, by breathing 
in English air, and wedding with English wives, became so perfectly 
Anglicized and lovers of liberty, that they would stand on their guard against 
the King, on any petty discontentment. 
Fuller here thoroughly grasps the relations between the two 
races ; he does not grasp the fact that for a private lord to defend 
his castle against the King was much more of a Norman than of 
an English proceeding. We must wait for the great days of resist- 
ance to John and Henry the Third before we see Norman lords 
acting thoroughly in the character of Englishmen. 

In this early part of the book we come across a curious inci- 
dental witness to the medisval pronunciation of Greek. Fuller 
meets with two verses on the legendary King Lucius :— 

Lucius in tenebris prits idola qui coluisti, 

Et meritd celebris ex quo baptisma subisti. 
On these he comments in his quaint way:—“ It seems the puddle- 
poet did hope that the jingling of his rhyme would drown the 
sound of his false quantity. Except any will say, that he affected 
to make the middle syllable in idé/a short, because in the days of 
King Lucius idolatry was curbed and contracted, whilst Chris- 
tianity did dilate and extend itself.” Not at all; the “puddle- 
poet” simply pronounced ¢idwia by accent, as a native Greek 
would have done. The odd thing is that Fuller did not see this, 
as it is certain that there were scholars at Cambridge who 
retained the accentual pronunciation of Greek as late as the days 
of Bentley. 

A specimen of Fuller's quaininess of expression, and at the same 
time of the credulity which still lingered in his age, is found in 
the reason which he gives for the superhuman length of days said 
to have been enjoyed by many of the old British saints, “ A wonder 
it is,’ says he, “to see how many Methuselahs (extreme aged 
men) these times did produce.” He then goes into the reason of 
the matter in a way half pious, half philosophical :— 

Some reason whereof may be alleged: Because, living retired in a con- 
templative way, they did not bruise their bodies with embroiling them in 
worldly affairs ; or it may be ascribed to their temperate diet, whilst many 
of our age spill their radical moisture through the leaks of their own luxury. 
Nor is it absurd to say, that God made these great tapers of a more firm and 
compacted wax than ordinary, so that they might last the longer in burn- 
ing, to give light to his church, and bestowed on them an especial strong 
natural constitution, 


Some way on he has a curious defence of the Welsh tongue 


“against such as causelessly traduce it.” The Welsh language | 
| is commonly seen in the glass of their punishment, it is observable, that, 


“was one of those which departed from Babel, and herein it 
relates to God, as the more immediate author thereof, whereas 
most tongues in Europe owe their beginning to human depraving 
of some original language.” Te instances the Italian, Spanish, and 
French, which he calls “daughters or nieces to the Latin, gene- 
rated from the corruption thereof.” By “nieces ” Fuller of course 
means “ grandaughters”; had he that notion which Sir George 
Lewis wrote against, of a single Romance language, whether we 
call it Provengal or anything else, intervening between Latin and 
the existing forms? He goes on to praise Welsh as being “ un- 
mixed,” “unaltered,” and “lastly durable, which had its begin- 


What is nick-named “harshness” therein, maketh it indeed more full, 
stately, and masculine. But such is the epicurism of modern times, to ad- 
dulce all words to the ear, that (as in the French) they melt out, in pro-, 
nouncing, many essential letters, taking out all the bones, tomake them bend 
the better in speaking ; and such hypocrites in their words speak them not 
truly in their native strength, as the plain-dealing British do, who pronounce 
every letter therein more manly, if less melodious, 

We venture to think that both the High Dutchman and the 
Spaniard have an equal right to this praise of Fuller’s with the 
Briton, but what would Fuller have said to Gaelic ? 

It is odd to find our old friend Benedict Biscop (whom, it may 
be remembered, the Zimes once described as a “ Northumbrian 
gentleman,” and at the same time fancied to be the founder of the 
Benedictine order) appearing in Fuller as “ one Benault, a forei 
bishop (but of what place I find not).” Some historians would 
doubtless have quartered this unknown foreign ecclesiastic at 
Lexovia; but Faller, though he is fond of calling people French- 
men a little too early, knew the ecclesiastical geography of Gaul 
well, and when he comes to a person described as “ Ebroicensis 
episcopus,” he very properly rules that his see was not at York, 
but at Evreux. 

The following passage is really by no means a bad description 
of the change from the old precarious Bretwaldadom to the per- 
manent supremacy of the West Saxon Kings :— 

Egbert in this very year made himself sole monarch of England, True 
it is, in the Saxon heptarchy there was generally one who out-powered 
all the rest. But such monarchy was desultory and movable, sometimes the 
West Saxon, sometimes the Mercian, sometimes the Northumberland, king 
ruled over the rest. But henceforward Egbert fixed the supreme sovereignty 
in himself and his posterity: for though afterwards there continued some 
petty kings, as Kenulph King of Mereia, &c., yet they shined but dimly 
(as the moon when the sun is risen), and in the next age were utterly 
extinguished. 

We have dwelt at some length on Fuller's treatment of the 
earliest times, because there is really no other test so good of a 
writer's critical power, And Fuller, if set to compete with a 
good many writers of our own time, would certainly not come out 
at the bottom of the list. Here is a specimen of his quaint 
humour some centuries later. Te is speaking of the religious and. 
charitable foundations of King Stephen :— 

And whereas formerly there were paid out of every ploughland in England, 
betwixt Trent and Edinburgh-Firth, twenty-four vat sheaves for the king’s 
hounds ; Stephen converted this rent-charge to his new-built hospital in 
York: a good deed, no doubt; for, though it be unlawful to “take the 
children’s bread and cast to it unto the dogs,” Mark vii. 27 ; it is lawful to 
take the dog’s bread and give it unto the children, 


Of Fuller’s treatment of the period of the Reformation we have 
already spoken at some length. Te throughout tries to be fair, 
and he often sueceeds. The way in which he deals with some points 
in Cranmer’s character does him honour; as when he speaks 
boldly of “ Cranmer's inexcusable cowardly dissimulation in the 
disputation against Lambert.” We doubt Fuller's facts when he 
describes Cranmer as “ arguing, though civilly, shrewdly against 
the truth and his own private judgement,” for it is far more pro- 
bable that Cranmer still believed in transubstantiation; still Fuller’s 
remarks are weighty in themselves, and especially worthy of 
notice at atime when the Archbishop’s acts and character have 
been the subject of so much discussion as they have been lately :— 

Was not this worse than “keeping the clothes” of those who killed St. 
Stephen ? seeing this archbishop did actually “ cast stones ” at this martyr, 
in the arguments he urged against him. Nor will it excuse Cranmer’s 


| cowardice and dissimulation to accuse Gardiner’s craft and cruelty, who 


| privily put the archbishop on this odious act ; such Christian courage being 


justly expected from a person of his parts and place as not to be acted by 
another, contrary to his own conscience. I see not, therefore, what can be 


| said in Cranmer’s behalf, save only that I verily hope and steadfastly 


ning at the confusion of tongues, and is likely not to have its | 


ending till the dissolution of the world.” He then goes on to 
defend Welsh from the charge of “being hard to be pronounced, 
beving a conflux of many consonants, and some of them double 


believe, that he craved God’s pardon for this particular offence, and obtained 
the same on his unfeigned repentance. And because the face of man’s faults 


as Lambert now was burned for denying the corporal presence, so 
Cranmer, (now his opponent) was afterwards condemned and died at 
Oxford for maintaining the same opinion; which valour if sooner shown, 
his conscience had probably been more cleared within him, and his credit 
without him to all posterity. 

To the history of monasteries in England Fuller devotes a whole 
book of his work. Of course we must not look for philosophy in it, 
nor indeed for very much of criticism, but, on the me his 
account is not to be despised. We find, however, a few odd slips, 
as when he says (ii. 168) that Waltham was “ for Benedictines at 
the first,” and when (ii. 278) he says that Abbot Whiting was 
“hanged for his recusancy to surrender the Abbey and denying the 


| King’s supremacy.” ‘This last confusion is constantly found in 
| local writers and in the small fi 
| is really amazed to find it in 


of antiquaries generally, but one 
ler. It is still more amusing 


sounded; yea,” he continues, “whereas the mouth is the place | when he talks (ii. 328) of “the Lord Abbot of Saint Vedastus 
wherein the office of speech is generally kept, the British words | (Anglic? Saint Forster's) in Arras.” Surely, there is no authority 
must be uttered through the throat.” Tuller’s answer to this | for the existence of such a Saint as Saint Forster beyond the odd 
charge illustrates the imperfect philology of his day, and its con- | misnomer which has arisen from the accident of Saint Vedast’s 
nexion with a sort of mystical theology; but we are afraid that | church in London standing in Forster Lane, 
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s called “ the first martyr of the English,” by many writers of good esteem. | there are many people who would make the same answer now. “F 
Yea, the breviary of Sarum, allowed and ‘confirmed no doubt by the infal- | « This,” he tells us, “rather argues the antiquity thereof, herein 2 
: : lible Church of tome, greets St. Alban with this salute :— running parallel with the Hebrew (the common tongue of the old Bish 
> world before it was enclosed into several languages), and hath: a 
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Soe other correspondencies.” Tie next answers the “cavil that it p 
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Fuller is struck, as he well might be, with the fact that several 
Bishops who conformed to the changes under Henry, and even 
for agood while to those under Edward, refused to conform under 
Elizabeth. He divides the Bishops in Edward's times into three 
classes—“ Zealous Protestants,” “zealous Papists,” and a third 
class whom he calls “ Papists in heart, but outwardly conforming 
to the King’s laws, as Heath, Archbishop of York, and many other 
Bishops.” On this class he thus comments :— 

Here it is ey our inquiry why this latter sort, who so complied under 

King Edward VI., should be so stubborn and obstinate under Queen 
Elizabeth ; whereof I can give but this reason assigned—that, growing 
older and nearer their graves, they grew more conscientious and faithful to 
their own (though erroneous) principles, it being in vain to dissemble, now 
death did approach, though their younger years had been guilty of such pre- 
varications, 
But this judgment of Fuller's, like his judgment of Cranmer’s 
conduct in the matter of Lambert, goes on the mistaken assump- 
tion that every man, in the actual agony of transition, must have 
been either “ Papist” or “ Protestant,” in the clearly defined sense 
which those words bore a hundred years latei. If a man did not 
act with perfect consistency in one or other of those characters, 
Fuller thinks he must have been dissembling. But the truth no 
doubt is that the mass of Englishmen, whether Bishops or any- 
thing else, had not, in Henry’s time and in the first days of 
Edward, yet learned the necessity of being either one or the other. 
Some no doubt thought that change had gone too far, others that 
it had not gone far enough; but neither party had as yet pushed 
its scruples so far as to feel bound to disobey what was law for 
the time being. It is a memorable fact that Gardiner, though 
thinking that change had gone too far, was ready to use the first 
English Prayer-Book. But, some years later, men had found out 
that this intermediate position was untenable, and that they, and 
the Church of England, could not help taking one side or the 
other. Gardiner, Bonner, and even Heath and Thirlby, now 
chose the Romish side. Here, we take it, is the real explanation 
of the fact which puzzled Fuller, namely, that men who had ad- 
mitted the greater claims of Henry and Edward refused the 
smaller claims of Elizabeth. It is some comfort, however, to find 
Fuller (see ii. 502, 503) thoroughly aware that the claims of 
Elizabeth were smaller claims. He pointedly sets forth the refusal 
of the great Queen to assume that title of “ Head of Church” which 
not only common careless talkers, but even lawyers and others 
who should know better, persist to this day, without a shadow of 
legal sanction, in forcing on the sovereign of England. 

Coming nearer to his own time, Fuller has much to say about 
the famous Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalato, Dean of 
Windsor, Master of the Savoy, Rector of West Isley, but not 
Archbishop of York, Among other things we may notice that 
Fuller spells Spalato right, whereas, if one ventures to spell it so 
nowadays, it commonly gets turned into Spalatro. Those were 
the days of pluralities, but even then it seems to have been thought 
scandalous for a Dean to abuse the Chapter patronage to his own 
enrichment. “Finding one ee peg in his predecessor, he col- 
lated this parsonage [ West Ilsley] on himself.” But the thing to 
be most noticed about him in Fuller is the following :— 

We must not forget, that Spalato (I am confident I am not mistaken 
therein) was the first who, professing himself a Protestant, used the word 
“Puritan” to signify the defenders of matters doctrinal in the English 
church. Formerly the word was only taken to denote such as dissented 
from the hierarchy in discipline and church government; which now was 
extended to brand such as were Anti-Arminians in their judgments. As 
Spalato first abused the word in this sense, so we could wish he had carried 
it away with him in his return to Rome. Whereas, now leaving the word 
behind him in this extensive signification thereof, it hath since by others 
been improved to asperse the most orthodox in doctrine, and religious in 
conversation. 


The dedications of the different sections of Fuller's work are 
worth notice. One hardly knows which most to wonder at—the 
number of his “ patrons” of all sorts and classes, or the ingen- 
uity with which he finds something special to say to each, either in 
Latin or in English. This kind of thing has gone out of fashion 
now, and, on the whole, it is better that it has gone out of 
fashion ; still with it writers have lost the chance of saying a 
great many smart, pretty, and appropriate things. 

Lastly, we have a word or two to say as to the editing of this 
edition. In reprinting an author of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, the question always arises, how far we are bound to 
retain the original spelling. Itseems hardly needful to retain the 
utterly chaotic spelling, the wild waste of letters, of the middle 
of the sixteenth century, to wit, “ Busshoppe” for “ Bishop” 
and such like. But the spelling of the word is often part of the 
history of the word, and in such cases we ought surely not to wipe 
out the history. And it often happens that the difference be- 
tween the older and newer word is more than a difference in 
spelling; it is a difference between two different forms of the 
word, or between two words of cognate origin. Mr. Nichols 
certainly seems to us to have taken some very unwarrantable 
liberties with his author’s text. Let us hear his account of his 
own doings :— 

The passive participle I have commonly found to be accurately formed ; 
took is the principal exception, which I have uniformly changed into taken. 

e genitive case of nouns was, in many passages, constructed on the 
clumsy plan of circumlocution, which, soon after the Revolution, became 
quite obsolete, and which I have in this work always discarded. Thus, for 
such phraseology as “ the end of King James his reign,’ 1 have substituted 
“ the end of King James’s reign.” The author always employs funerals and 


Corpse (applied to one person,) as plural nouns, and I have ¢ them 
into the singular. 


I have substituted the relative who or that, for “ which” when applied to 
persons; though the almost indiscriminate use of all the three relatives in 
such application was the common practice of that age. Another alteration 
also I have conceived it to be a part of my duty to effect :—to prevent this 
generally very correct writer from trangressing the rules of grammar, espe- 
cially in his hasty mode of yoking a verb in the singular number with two 
or more plural nouns in the nominative. 
Now, with all deference to Mr. Nichols, we want Fuller’s text as 
he wrote it, and not as Mr. Nichols thinks — toimproveit. Take 
again his “list of such words as he has changed for others, their 
cognates in meaning and derivation.” The massacre is pitiful. It 
is cheering to find that, as late as Fuller's day, “sprongen” and 
“sungen ” still existed as participles from “ spring” and “sing.” 
Mr. Nichols ruthlessly changes them into “ sprung” and “sung.” 
If Fuller talked about a “rythmer,” why should Mr. Nichols change 
it into a “rhymester”? Why get rid of “justicer”? Why 
change “ chirurgeon ” into “surgeon”; why change the owe | 
good word “ eremitical ” into “hermitical,” a word of Mr, Nichols’ 
own coinage? “ Chantery-priests ” might well enough be changed 
into “ chantry-priests,” but why into “ chanter-priests,” unless to 
show that Mr. Nichols does not know what a chantry is? On the 
next page we find a number of words which Mr, Nichols for 
various reasons has retained (as Sir Charles Barry “retained” 
Westminster Hall), though they are seldom employed in modern 
writing. Among them are “chequered,” “datary,” “ eftsoons,” 
“evangel,” “ pursy,” “sewer” [dapifer], “infamed.” Lastly is it 
Fuller or is it Mr. Nichols who calls the territorial extent of a 
Bishop’s jurisdiction his “ diocess” ? 


LES INUTILES.* 

— is a theatre in Paris which is scarcely known to 

English travellers, and, under ordinary circumstances, is 
rarely sought by the Parisians themselves, but which within the 
last twelve months has acquired a considerable amount of cele- 
brity, and that of the most creditable kind. The Théatre de Cluny— 
such is its name—has made two bold ventures, both of which 
have ree successful, and is called, therefore, by the French 
wits of the day, the “Theatre of Experiments.” Its power of 
attracting an audience beyond the precincts of its own immediate 
neighbourhood comes, however, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
by flashes. Thus it became universally conspicuous a year 
ago through the production of a comedy by the late M. Félicien 
Mallefille, entitled Les Sceptiques ; and it is now still more an object 
of general attention through the production of another comedy 
by M. Edouard Cadol, entitled Les Inutiles, which had no sooner 
achieved a success in Paris, when brought out towards the end 
of last September, than it was performed simultaneously in two 
of the principal theatres at Brussels. Since that time the sound 
of M. Cadol’s fame has soared into lofty regions, and the whole 
company of the Théitre de Cluny has, at the request of the 
Emperor, played Les Inutiles before the Court at Compiégne. In 
the Parisian playbills of the day the title of the comedy has be- 
come a fixture. It was brought out shortly before the withdrawal 
of Fanny Lear, the great piece of the summer, from the boards of 
the Gymnase, and, while nevelties have mee | up in every 
direction, it has remained the most remarkable work of the present 
season, though it has now to contend with three rivals—namely, 
a dramatized version of Mrs, H. Wood’s East Lynne, entitled Miss 
Multon, brought out at the Vaudeville; Séraphine, a comedy by 
M. V. Sardou, launched at the Gymnase as a bolt aimed at female 
devotees; and Les Faux Ménages, a piece written by M. E. 
Pailleron, a new hand, who seeks to rehabilitate the “ social evil” 
on the boards of the venerable Théatre Frangais. 

During the interval that occurred when Les Sceptiques had 
ceased to run and Les Inutiles had not been produced, the Théatre 
de Cluny, though still open, seemed to relapse into its old position 
as a mere local establishment, and herein its case is one to which 
we cannot find a parallel in theatrical London. There is no doubt 
that the comedies of Mr. T. W. Robertson have done a great deal 
towards maintaining the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, once one of the 
most obscure of our capital, in its position as a place of fashionable 
resort ; but there is a permanence in Miss Wilton’s elevation of 
the old Queen’s that is not reflected across the Channel. Since the 

roduction of Mr. T. W. Robertson’s Society, Tottenham Street 
i been celebrated as the place where people have a chance of 
seeing the best possible performance of works that havea better 
title to be called comedies than most of the new works brought 
out elsewhere. The Théftre de Cluny, on the other hand, seems 
to have its periods of darkness, during which its visible existence 
is in abeyance. 

The celebrity of Les Sceptiques was no doubt somewhat increased. 
by the fact that it had been refused by the Théaitre Frangais, for 
its success in a remote quarter gave dramatic Radicals an — 
tunity of inveighing against the injustice of an institution which 
is one of the most conservative in France, as everybody knows 
who is acquainted with the oe of MM. Hugo and Dumas 
against the force of time-honoured maxims. Its author, M. Fé- 
licien Mallefille, who has died within the last few weeks, was 
socially much esteemed, but as a dramatist he had a reputation 
which in the opinion of many was greatly below his deserts. Le 
Cour et la Dot, a comedy from his hand produced at the Théatre 
Frangais as far back as 1852, was Pte ae successful, but 
had neither been preceded nor was followed by any work comparable 


* Les Inutiles. Comédie en quatre Actes, Par Ed. Cadol. Paris¢’ 
Librairie Internationale. 1868. 
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to it in importance, nor will the student of the modern French 
drama who wishes to make himself acquainted with this reputed 
chef-d’ ceuvre be induced to think his pains very well requited. The 
personages by whom the action is carried on are indeed strongly 
marked, and the question between love and money as causes of 
wedlock is vigorously discussed in a practical debate, which of 
course terminates in favour of the former; but the whole work is 
formed by that intermingling of the farcical and sentimental 
elements which render the works of the Morton and Reynolds 
school so unpleasant when surveyed from a literary point of view, 
without regard to their possible effectiveness on the stage. How- 
ever, its success, as we have said, was great, and its isolated 
condition easily led to the inference that M. Mallefille was in 
some sort a neglected genius. This opinion was confirmed by 
the production at the Théitre de Cluny of Les Sceptiques, which, 
though rejected by the Théatre Frangais, is much higher in its 
tone, and much more closely approaches the rank of genuine 
comedy, than its fortunate predecessor. Using for the basis of 
his plot two of those illicit Maisons which recent experience has 
accustomed us to consider almost indispensable to the modern stage 
of Paris, the author seriously dwells upon the danger of that 
prevalent disregard of the maxims of sound morality which he 
considers to be one of the prevalent maladies of actual society. The 
sceptic, in his sense of the word, is not of the speculative kind re- 
— by Sextus Empiricus among the ancients, and by David 

ume among the moderns; but typifies the modern man and woman 
of fashion, who sneer away the foundations of time-honoured in- 
stitutions, the various personages of the play being for the most 
part varieties of the same species. The oldest sceptic of the party 
suffers retribution by the discovery that his wife has been seduced 
by a younger sceptic whom he has trained in his own principles, 
and the younger sceptic expiates his sin by a suicide which brings 
the piece to a close, Self-destruction seems a little out of place 
in a work which is not only called a comedy, but which is written 
in a spirit consistent with that designation ; and it is possible that 
a disapproval of this feature of the work caused its refusal by the 
Théatre Frangais. 

M. Cadol, the author of Les Inutiles, is altogether a celebrity 
of the present day. His piece had been refused everywhere long 
before the public heard of its existence, and he had not, like 
M. Mallefille, the consolation of looking back to a bright speck 
in the past. After a time it was lost altogether, and for four 
entire years no one knew what had become of it. At last it 
was found in some impossible place by M. Larochelle, the present 
Director of the Théatre de Cluny, who appreciated the value of the 
treasure-trove, and produced it on the stage, where it still remains, 
The peculiarity which distinguishes Les Inutiles from the con- 
temporary dramas of France is its total freedom, not only from 
immorality, but from all reference to illicit correspondence 
between the sexes. We are often edified by the declaration of some 
French dramatist, that the works we have been in the habit of re- 
garding as immoral are replete with sound social doctrine. All 
sorts of woes are traced on the French stage to the prevalence of 
adultery, which is regarded now as a source of deadly calamity, 
now as a cause of inconvenience. Another origin of mischief is the 
“social evil,” against whose fascinations Parisian youth is warned 
with a zeal that would do honour to King Solomon or George 
Lillo. What can be more wholesome than a condition of the 
stage in which the most conspicuous class of sinners receives the 
severest castigation? Surely we ought to rejoice when we hear 
that a new play by M. Octave Feuillet is about to be produced 
in which adultery will be lashed as it was never lashed before. 
Nevertheless, everybody who knows anything of the subject feels 
that all arguments to prove the moral tendency of the modern 
French stage are but so many sophisms, however plausible they 
may seem. There is an art of using the lash in such a way as to 
render the flagellated party interesting by virtue of the operation, 
and no one can be a greater proficient in this art than the leading 
French dramatists. aul Forestier, for instance, placed happiness 
on the side of quiet domestic life, and misery on the side of 
disorder. Nevertheless the cause of disorder was the fascinating 
person, and matrimony wore but a humdrum aspect. There is 
no — fallacy than the supposition that the moral to which 
a play ostensibly points is all-important to the public. A piece 
illustrative of some ethical maxim the soundness of which is 
above dispute may nevertheless abound in indecorous passages, 
the mischief of which is incalculably greater than the truth 
enforced by the catastrophe. ‘This is actually the case with 
most French plays of the modern school. It is also the case with 
our Jack Sheppard. The whole tale of the burglar ostensibly carried 
out the unquestionable truth that violation of the criminal code 
of one’s country will probably result in an untimely end. At the 
same time the process of law-breaking was rendered so ex- 
quisitely entertaining to boys of the lower class, that the moral 
professedly illustrated by the fate of Jack was met with the 
urepressible doubt whether, after all, a short life and a merry one 
was not preferable to dull, respectable longevity. 

Now M. Cadol, seeing that there is on the French stage some- 
thing which is analogous to “the thing called pitch,” and which, 
however handled, is sure to leave a stain, avoids touching it 
altogether. His comedy is directed, not against sexual sins, but 
against a love of useless luxurious ease which is perhaps more 
common on the Continent than in England or America, Although 
it is in four acts—now a favourite number—its plot is so simple 
that it can scarcely be reduced to a telling narrative. Paul de la 
Fortnoye, a nobleman whose age trembles on the close of the 


eighth lustre, is the grand representative of mischievous inutility, 
He leads a single life, keeps open house fora party of dissipated 
friends, who game and feast night and day in the fond belief that 
they are amusing themselves, and is so utterly careless of the state of 
affairs that he imagines the revenue of his estates sufficient to cover 
his reckless expenditure, whereas the interest on the mortgages with 
which his property is encumbered exceeds his income, and he is 
only kept afloat by the magnanimity of Mesnard, a worthy manu- 
facturer who has married his sister Pauline, and who even conceals 
from his wife the assistance he affords to her brother. About 
Paul minor “inutilities” are gathered—De Treviéres, an elderly 
Baron of doubtful origin, whose title is his sole substance, a bei 
expressly created to be useless, whereas of Paul better things might 
have been expected; and Henri de Potey, a very young man, 
who is useless against his will, simply because his father, a 
foolish, wealthy bowrgeots, likes to see him ape the idleness and 
extravagance of the “ quality.” As an eminently useful person we 
have, as a contrast to the knot of idlers, M. Desrives, a notary, who 
has not a thought beyond his business and a modest hope of 
advancement, but who, though a man of perfect integrity, is 
evidently regarded by the author as too utilitarian to become an 
object of interest. The focus of attraction by which all the cha- 
racters are concentrated into unity of action is Geneviéve Seguin, 
an amiable young lady of fortune, related to Mesnard, who is 
moreover her guardian, and a general mark for the attentions of 
bachelors in want of wives. De Treviéres sees in her wealth 
a convenient material for the repair of his own estate, and 
attacks her with insipid compliments; Desrives looks upon 
her as in all respects suitable to himself, and employs the good 
offices of Pauline; Henri de Potey is regarded as a chance on the 
cards ; but the only genuine lover is Paul himself, who has been 
coaxed down into the country by his sister, anxious to rescue 
him from Parisian dissipations, and who, thus brought into contact 
with Geneviéve, at once becomes deeply enamoured. But there 
is a difficulty with Geneviéve, which arises from her extreme 
fastidiousness. She knows that she is wealthy, and she believes. 
that she is far from handsome; hence she is inclined to attri- 
bute every attention she receives rather to a desire for her money 
than to admiration for herself, and, being remarkably sensitive, 
often sheds tears when other young ladies are expected to smile, 
At the end of the piece her union with Paul is a settled affair, but. 
a great many delicate obstacles have to be surmounted before. 
things are brought to this happy conclusion. Mesnard, while 
assisting his brother-in-law, has almost brought himself to ruin, 
and his generous ward would willingly repair his fortune with her 
own. He is, of course, too much a man of honour to accept her 
offer, and Paul, when he has learned the state of the family 
finances, feels a scruple in asking for the hand of Geneviéve, 
where his suit might be ascribed to a mercenary motive. The 
lady herself cuts the knot by signing a resignation of her in- 
heritance, without the privity of her friends; for thus Mesnard 
steps into her property as next of kin, and Geneviéve and Paul are 
enabled to marry without suspicion of interestedness on either 
side, while the audience are lett to hope that the useless man of 
fashion thrown on his own resources will become a profitable 
member of society. The plot of Les Inutiles is indeed its weakest 
part; its chief merit consisting in the delicate, though distinct, 
manner in which the personages are drawn, and in the easy 

the dialogue, which, less epigrammatic than is commonly the case 
in French comedy, is throughout tasteful, natural, and free from 
all obvious straining at effect. 

But it is on the negative virtues of his work that M. Cadol sets 
the highest value, and so thoroughly was he convinced of his ex- 
treme audacity in presenting to his countrymen a play in which 
no moral blemish was to be found, that on the night when his 
comedy was first performed at the Théitre de Cluny he distri- 
buted an apologetic preface among the audience, which is now 
reprinted with the piece itself. In this preface, after declari 
that his work is moral, he states that the question once occu 
to him, whether it was altogether impossible to make an assembly 
of worthy folks laugh or cry by any other means than the ex- 
hibition of social sores. He then proceeds thus:— 

Ceci posé, on a pris la question de face, sans marchander, sans louvoyer. 
Aussi—vous le verrez—parmi les personnages, pas un coquin, pas une 
farceuse ; comme moyen d’action, pas de papiers honteux, qu'un mystérieux 
inconnu garde, durant trente ans, pour les produire au dernier acte, afin de dé- 
nouer lintrigue; pas d’adultére non plus; ni duel, ni guet-apens, ni vai 
ni boursier; pas méme une pauvre petite substitution d’enfants; les dames 
de la pitcen’en ayant point eu avant leur mariage, soit par surprise, & leur insu, 
durant le sommeil, soit autrement. Onn’a pas méme admis ces dévouements 
sublimes et poétiques, par lesquels une jeune fille, infiniment bonne, se livre 
aVamour d'un homme indélicat pour sauver celui que “son coeur aime.” 
Nul se suicide, nul se vend, et l’on pousse le scrupule si loin que le sujet 
lui-méme ne coule sur le déshonneur de personne. 

By thus apologizing for his own shortcomings, M. Cadol con- 
trives to give a very full and by no means overcharged description 
of the present state of the French stage, 


JEBB’S SOPHOCLES.* 
A* accidental tardiness in noticing these instalments of & 
Sophocles which promises to be one of the ablest and most 
useful editions published in this country must not be construed 


* The Electra of Sophocles. Edited by R.C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. London, Oxford, 
Cambridge: Rivingtons, 1867. 

The Ajux of Sophocles. Edited by R. C. Jebb, M.A. London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1868. 
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into any lack of due appreciation cf their value. It seemed best 
to wait till more than one play had issued from the press; but 
it is not too late to express the favourable impression which 
we have formed, from the two samples before us, of Mr. Jebb’s 
eminent qualifications for the task of interpreting Sophocles. 
Eschewing the old fashion of furnishing merely a grammatical 
and textual commentary, he has concentrated very much of the 
interest of his edition in the excellent and exhaustive intro- 
ductions which preface each play, and which, while excluding 
what is not strictly connected with the subject, discuss the real 
matter in hand with acuteness and tact, as well as originality and 
research. 

Thus, for example, he limits his regard, when dealing with 
the collateral literature of the Zlectra, to a contrast between 
the Aschylean and the Sophoclean treatments of the story. 
This contrast, according to Mr. Jebb, is due in great measure to 
the conditions under which each dramatist worked—the former at 
a link in his chain or trilogy, which he sought to rivet consistently ; 
the latter at an independent piece, without prelude, and without 
sequel. Hence the Sophoclean Lilectra is not agitated by feuds 
between clashing interests and duties, such as it might puzzle the 
most experienced casuist to determine. No balancing of claims 
and crimes here distracts our sympathy from Electra and Orestes, 
about whose call to avenge on Clytemnestra and her paramour 
the murder of their sire there is no difference of opinion—men, and 
gods, and natural feeling alike imposing it. Clytemnestra is not 
permitted, as in Aischylus, to win justification, or sympathy, on 
the score of previous wrong or feminine jealousy ; but is lowered 
in the eyes of the audience by her tyrannical treatment of her 
daughter, and never achieves even that amount of interest which 
we accord to Lady Macbeth, or to the Queen in Hamlet. One 
touch of nature, it is true, Sophocles has, with exquisite tact, 
accorded to her, when he represents her, though interest and ex- 
pediency prompt her to rejoice at the supposed fate of her son, yet 

ielding to a mother’s pang at the loss of her child (vv. 766-768). 
The critics who suppose that outburst to be got up for the 
sake of acting are but sorry judges of human nature, whereas 
Mr. Jebb, both in his note on this passage and elsewhere, pro- 
claims his adhesion to the very opposite school, as may be seen 
from his remark that “ these few words of genuine grief humanize 
and therefore dramatize, Clytemnestra more vividly than any- 
thing in Alschylus.” Myr. Jebb, indeed, exhibits throughout his 
commentary that insight into the poet’s mind, that appreciation 
of the coinage of the poet’s brain, which is sometimes wanting 
to the most painstaking of editors. He can harmonize and collate 
different phases of the same character, and is not dismayed, after 
the manner of some, when she who, at the first tidings of her 
son’s fate, gave way to natural anguish is shortly afterwards (in 
v. 807) described as “ leaving the stage with an exultant air” 
{iyys\woa opovdéor) because roused to a sense of the advantages 
accruing from the death of Orestes, by the surprise of the messenger 
at her indifference, and by the irritating laments of Electra. Not 
less ably does he analyse the characters of the two sisters—the key 
to that of Chrysothemis being “ decorum,” 7) xéoptov, while to 
Electra duty (76 «c\é) is all in all (872, note). In another place 
(v. 328, note) Mr. Jebb’s remarks on the skill of Sophocles in bring- 
ing out Electra as protagonist, as contrasted with his two rivals, 
are so pertinent, and display so large a grasp of the ethical 


features of his subject, that we cannot refrain from transcribing 


In Sophocles Electra suffers on the scene of her father’s murder—in the 
_ which should be her brother’s—amidst the luxuries which should be 
own. Hardest of all, the advantages which Electra has sacriiiced to 
duty are paraded by the sister who should have been her ally, but is only 
temptress—a weaker Goneril or Regan, serving as a foil to a more 
masculine Cordelia.—P. 34. 

Nor has Mr. Jebb been less successful in hitting off, in his 
introduction, the main scope and the characteristic features of the 
Ajax. It isa highly plausible theory that in that play Sophocles 
welded into one the moral of both the Homeric epics, contrasting 
in the characters and fortunes of forceful Ajax, and patient, time- 
hiding Ulysses, the perils attaching to such fearless spirits as 
Achilies and the Salaminian hero, and the more sure triumphs of 
that wise self-restraint which is the theme of the Odyssey. He 
meets, too, in the only way in which it can be met, the objection to 
the seemingly inartistic construction of this play—the hero’s death 


occurring when it is barely half over. The later scenes supply that 


tion of “the Death and Burial of Ajax,” as the drama might 
tly be called, for which earlier dramas, as well as their sense of 
what was seemly, would have prepared the audience. “To the 
Greek mind,” writes the editor, “due burial was a matter of 
supreme concern; nothing could be more deeply, more painfully 
exciting than any uncertainty as to whether a hero with whom 
the spectators sympathized was, or was not, to receive funeral 
mites.” Of the tact and good sense which Mr. Jebb brings to 
bear on his study of the Ajax, no better illustration can be 
iven than his note on «iv azozrec ye (V. 15), Where the proper 
interpretation of the chief word involves a consideration of the 
uestion whether or not the goddess was visible on the stage at 
the opening of the drama, and during her colloquy with Odysseus. 
it is surely a descent to the ridiculous to accept the theory of her 
invisibility, and we are glad to see that Mr. Jebb has not only 
adopted the opposite view, but also maintained it as well by 
common-sense arguments, as by cogent parallels of divine person- 
ages appearing as well as speaking on the Attic stage. 
But it must not be supposed that undue space is allotted to 
generalizations of character, or to disquisitions on points of the 


kind just referred to. The motto of this edition would seem to be 
“ suum cuique.” We recollect no edition of Greek plays where the 
stage directions are so good and so clear, and where the functions 
and position of chorus and actors are so lucidly discriminated in 
the notes. The illustration, too, of Aristotle’s rules about Tragedy, 
by application to a special example, must conduce to create, in 
students whose minds are as yet hazy on such topics, a clearness 
which never would have arisen out of study of those rules in the 
abstract. Again, minuter attention is here paid to the metres of 
each strophe in the choruses than is to be found in most commen- 
tators. ‘Take up Mr. Blaydes’s unfinished edition of Sophocles in 
the Bibliotheca Classica, and the only hope of arriving at any 
elucidation of the choral metres is to snap haphazard at the jets 
of light which with difficulty peer out from the midst of long, 
jumbled notes about this, that, and the other. Now the first 
thing Mr. Jebb attempts at the opening of each chorus is a 
continuous exposition of the metres of each strophe, the reader 
being left to apply it to the corresponding antistrophe. This 
long-desired concession to the convenience of readers is a boon 
for which one cannot be too thankful. For thus each considera- 
tion has its own time and place, so that, when we have ascertained 
the metre and manner, we are able to proceed unencumbered to 
the grammar and the matter of the passage before us. 

On these latter points there is much in Mr. Jebb’s commentary 
to satisfy the needs of every class of readers. The advanced 
student will not lay down this volume after perusal without 
having gained two or three “wrinkles ” which he will find service- 
able when reading other samples of the Greek tragic drama; while 
younger hands may advantageously bestow any amount of 
pains on seeing that their affluence of suggestive hints will serve 
to render easier, not only the rest of Sophocles, but the works 
of his two compeers. We are indebted to Mr. Jebb for various 
nice pieces of verbal criticism. At the 320th line of the Ajax, 
for example, he notes the fitness of the word ifyyeiro, a word used 
commonly of authoritative exposition, to be put in the mouth of 
Tecmessa, and suggest “the reverence with which she received 
the utterances of her husband.” On the word «Aqua, “ knave,” in 
the 381st line of the same play, which is derived from a\éw, “ to 
grind,”’ he shows how the notion of “ finesse ” underlies this word, 
as it does also from “ fine meal.” 
On £l. 178; xpévag yap epapijc it is pointed out that 
sipapjc is not so much “soothing ” as “smoothing,” or “ facile,” 
“bringing about the accomplishment of things which now 
seem hopeless”—cef. Virg. Zin, ix. 8. To this conclusion the 
derivation would, no doubt, lead us, but it is the gift of such an- 
notators as Mr. Jebb to teach us this. In like manner, profit ma 
be derived from Mr. Jebb’s hints as to the sense of «ain su 
sentences as cai ri pétpov tov; (El. 236), and of wai (“ do 
you really”) in vv. 314, 385; of pyzw im v. 403, and of piv 
(=“so") inv. 516 did. There is real service done, too, by meeting 
the question whether cwlZéctw or cwléiclwy should be read in 
El. 438, brav Odvy, | tabra with a 
mid-course between Porson’s canon, which is too narrow, and 
Hermann’s, which is too broad. Keira, as is here shown, fulfils 
neither of the descriptions of a neuter plural, to which Jelf's 
Grammar limits the use of a plural verb. It is not a case where 
(1) “de animantibus agitur,” nor (2) where “the idea of plurality 
is prominent.” 

Of a kindred character are the nice distinctions, in which the 
notes of this edition abound, between cognate words such as dpat 
and 'Eptwieg (El. 111), the former being commonly special, personal, 
and inactive, the latter general, public, and executive ; or éoorai and 
rardnuoc rode (tbid. 98z), the one representing meetings for the 
special object of worship, the other larger gatherings in comme- 
moration of a common descent. Other notes concern distinctions 
of a more syntactical character—e.g. between and bpa 
jn) tec, Where the indicative marks certainty, the subjunctive 
only probability. Whether there is basis for the distinction at Z/. 
199 between ¢ir’ ob» eire Bpordc, and sire Asd¢ tir’ ody Bpordg— 
namely, that cdy in the first instance puts the alternatives on a par, 
while in the second “ it introduces the second with a shade of fretful 
despondency ”—may, we think, admit of question. Dindorf and 
Linwood treat them as used indifferently for the same thing. 

We are glad to see that the editors of the Catena Classica do 
not adhere too rigidly to that portion of their programme which 
seemed to profess that their road was to be all new metal, no old 
materials being tolerated. To ostracize good matter, because 
trite, is a doubtful policy, for right is right, and cannot be too 
often enunciated. There is substance and satisfactoriness in the 
note on izowoy (El. v. 189); but adherence to such a rule v wuld 
have precluded the quotation from Il. xvi. §9, rw’ aripyrov 
peravasryy, Which has probably figured in almost every edition of 
Sophocles, as indeed by reason of its pertinency it is quite entitled 
to do. In several instances we have found the substance of Mr. 
Jebb’s notes identical with those of Mr. Linwood; eg. in 
El. 958 :— 

mot yap peveic é¢ riv’ édridwy 
ir’ 
The former explains “ rot yap] te. roi—ig riv’ 
peveig pabvpoc; to what quarter—to what hope can you look, 
&e. cf. v. 996”; while the latter notes ad pere 
tinere vidit Monkius, sc. i¢ riv’ peveig 
og@0vnoc;” the pith of both notes being the same. In interpreting 
another passage later in the play, 1007-8— 
ov yao Oaveiy oray Gaveiv 
xpySwv tig sira pndé AaBeiv, 
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not only does Mr. Jebb not scorn the steps of his predecessors, 
but he even embodies, in a somewhat diffuse paraphrase, a sense 
which Hermann had cleared up by the brief explanation “carcerem 
et lentos cruciatus timet.” We may reasonably doubt whether 
‘Greek plays will ever be edited without large repetition of the 
lucubrations of others. Enough if the newest workmen con- 
tribute some new tools or methods to the work. The present 
editor has done this. He has not only, as we have seen, 
nicely defined shades of meaning and peculiarities of syntax, but 
‘has also now and then struck out a new re and ventured on 
independent explanations, which commend themselves by their 
probability even where they differ from the interpretations of 
redecessors. Thus in Electra’s allusion to Agamemnon’s murder 
yy Clytemnestra (444-5 )— 
ig’ Savay aripos, wore 
Kai Aourpdiow Kapg 
tkipater, 
it has been usual to explain the last clause by changing the sub- 
ject of the verb from Agamemnon to Clytemnestra, and to trans- 
te “ and for a purification she wiped off the stains of blood on his 
head.” Shrinking from so harsh a construction, Mr. Jebb tries 
back to the natural subject of the verb, and, taking it with «n\i- 
Sac as meaning, which it well may, “took the print of the sword- 
stains,” gets an interpretation which is not only ingenious, but less 
at variance with ordinary syntax :—“ And by way of funeral ablu- 
tion received the point of the sword-stains on his head.” 

At emendation, when he attempts it—though this, as might be 
expected of a good scholar, is but seldom—Mr. Jebb is also gene- 
rally successful; and not less so in the exercise of that sort of 
ingenuity which, in the case of various conflicting emendations of 
some obscure passages, contrives to evoke light somehow. Take, 
for example, as a sample of his emendatorial skill these lines from 
the third chorus of the Electra (1085-9), 

kai ob aidva Kowvdy éirov, 

rd pr) Kaddv dio gépav iv ivi Adyy, 

copa 7 pista Te Taig 
The first four words of the second verse defy coherent elucidation. 
Mr. Linwood tries to give a sense to the words as they stand—e. g. 
“ organizing that which is not a pious act in itself (matricide) so 
as to win two things on one score,” 7.e., the credit of piety and the 
discredit of impiety by the same act. This palpable awkwardness 
is not got rid of by Hermann, Dindorf, or Schneidewin. By substi- 
tuting 7d 2) Karoxveiv, for the four obscure words above- 
mentioned, Mr. Jebb extracts from the sentence a very intelligible 
meaning. “Even as thou also hast chosen a life of tears and 
sympathy (with the dead, cowdv); instead of hesitating (lit. “so 
as not to hesitate”) in the hope of winning two kinds of praise 
on one score ”’—the praise of being a prudent, and a pious, daughter. 
Taking into account the contrast throughout the whole play 
between Electra’s singleness of purpose and Chrysothemis’s 
attempts to square caution and duty, it seems highly probable 
that this emendation, or some words conveying a similar sense, 
may give the true key to the enigma. ke 

A corrupt passage in the Ajax will exhibit Mr. Jebb’s skill in 
making the best that can be made of the guesses and solutions of 
others, The passage is commonly read thus :— 

6 rAdpwv ag’ od xpdvog 

"Idaia pipve drowa, pyvov 

aitv 

xpivy Ajax, 600-4. 
To take ’Idaia drowa as meaning “a reward for (a long 
campaign upon) Ida’s meadows,” is to give the words a pregnant 
force “too strained for Sophocles.” There is a difficulty, too, in 
seeing the point of edvmu¢ in its natural sense. Out of a conjec- 
ture of Bergk, not otherwise very helpful, Mr. Jebb picks eva- 
pa as a substitute for eirwpa, and for dzowa, in v. 601, reads 
txavia (which seems to be corroborated by the variant pijAwy, 
a gloss probably on fxavda). His only other change is pipywy for 
piuvw; and the sense then works out as follows, “ Tarrying through 
countless months I ever make my couch in the quarters (érav\a) 
on the plains of Troy.” With eivaca izava he compares 
Agam. 176, cikpa and with the idea of bivouack- 
ing set forth in eivapa, the well-known passage in Agamemnon 
542-5, and vv. 1206-10 of the Ajax. 

In reading Mr. Jebb’s notes on these plays we have rarely, 
if ever, found any mention of the Oxford editor of Sophocles, 
Mr. Linwood, whose views, where we have compared the two, are 
frequently antagonistic. At Electr. 698, for instance, Mr. Jebb’s 
brief note is “ixm«éy mase.” Mr. Linwood on the same passage 
writes “immu«ay generis neutrius esse vidit Schaeferus.” Doctors 
must disagree, we suppose; but there is ample room for both 
editions, and those who have read Sophocles already with Mr. 
Linwood’s notes cannot possibly do better than supplement the 
sound scholarship, thus imbibed, by the rare and valuable know- 
ledge which Mr. Jebb has brought to bear on the Electra and 
the Ajax, 


CAST UP BY THE SEA.* 


Ve the minute and matter-of-fact detail of personal travel 
and exploration to the boundless realm of fiction and imagi- 
nation is about as wide a step as a writer can well be conceived 


* Cast Up by the Sea, By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A., P.R.G.S., &e. 
With Illustrations by Huard. London: Macmillan & Co. 1869. 


to take. Not only is there the transition, so to speak, from the 
narrow river of individuad life to the broad ocean of fancy, but 
faculties widely different in character are called for in the two cases, 
It must always be with a considerable amount of uncertainty, not 
to say of apprehension, that we behold an author who has made 
himself a name by the unadorned and truthful recital of what he 
has seen, suffered, or surmounted, come forward as an adventurer 
upon the totally opposite element of fiction. Into that illimitable 
sea, where so many founder, and in which there are so many lia- 
bilities to shipwreck, he seems to venture like a mariner in a craft 
of untried powers and capacities, without chart or sailing direc- 
tions, upon waters of unknown roughness and depth. Sir Samuel 
Baker has inspired the public with so much confidence in his 
straightforward, natural, and hearty way of describing life in its 
simplest and least conventional forms, that a natural misgiving may 
be felt as to how far this reputation will be fortified or impaired 
by an experiment in the creation of characters or scenery of a 
fictitious or representative kind. It is true that he can plead for 
himself as act hoviag been left wholly to his own original or spon- 
taneous promptings in entering upon this novel and sy 
perilous enterprise. Since the publication of the Allert N’yanza 
and the Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, he has been besieged, he 
tells us, by letters “ from boys to whom he was entirely unknown, 
and who remain unknown to him at this moment except through 
the medium of their spontaneous correspondence,” expressive of 
their youthful enthusiasm for the life of adventure led by the 
writer and his wife, and of lively admiration for their bold and 
successful struggle with so many difficulties. This outburst of 
boyish spirit impelled him to make some return for sympathies s0 
much in keeping with his own love for what is most fresh and 
stirring in life. And what seemed to have presented itself as 
most natural and appropriate to the occasion was the idea of a 
work of fiction blending with it so much of the facts of history or of 
actual experience as might enhance its impressiveness and reality, 
and so take the stronger hold of the class of minds to whom it was 
primarily addressed. There was much, we may add, in the tem- 
perament of the writer's own mind, as shown in his previous lifelike 
and speaking narrative, which was sure not to fail him in the 
exigencies of his novel task. Exploration and travel in its most 
varied forms had made him acquainted with manifold types 
of men and life, while reading had combined with experience 
to store his memory with incidents and records of adventure. 
A degree of reality was thus imparted to the creations of his 
fancy which could hardly be expected in the mere conceptions of 
gentlemen who stay at home at ease. We are not prepared to sa 
that the tale before us would of itself have raised the author's 
name to high literary rank. Nordo we consider it to prove that his 
forte lies in pictures drawn from pure imagination. Like most 
works of fiction the strength of which turns upon incident rather 
than character, it is best calculated to interest and charm the 
young. For that class of minds, we must remember, it was 
primarily composed. And though we cannot promise the author 
that width of sympathy on which he in his dedication counts 
hopefully, “from all boys alike, from eight years old to eighty,” 
he may, we think, within the limits of all true and promising 
boyhood, rely upon a reception sufficiently cordial to repay him 
amply for the effort. 

“ Adventures,” we are told by Mr. Disraeli, speaking by the 
mouth of Ixion, “are for the adventurous.” The maxim is cer- 
tainly —— in the instance before us by the profusion in whieh 
risks, hairbreadth escapes, marvels by sea and land, and incidents 
of the most startling and sensational kind crowd upon the youthful 
adventurers whose fortunes and exploits fill the pages before us. 
Never since the time of Sindbad did peril and disaster, tempest and 
shipwreck, monsters of the deep or enemies of the land, combine 
to beset and persecute any unfortunate son of the sea as they com- 
bine against Ned Grey and his companions in adventure. And never 
did Crusoe himself in his utmost need face difficulty and danger 
with greater cheerfulness, or show himself more prompt and full of 
resource in meeting and overcoming them. Never did even Ulysses, 
the much-enduring and daring man, tumble out of one trial or labour 
into another with more celerity or adroitness. Into Ned Grey’s 
career of a few years are compressed, in fact, the whole ten years’ 
mishaps and experiences of the great Greek’s voyage to Ithaca, with 
the perils of Troy thrown in to double the amount. Our hero may 
be said literally to be cradled in adversity. The frontispiece shows 
him to us “ cast up by the sea,” an infant not many days old, snugly 
packed in a box lashed on an impromptu raft of empty barrels, 
while the lovely corpse of his fair-haired mother is found floating 
upon the waves. No vestiges remain—and no efforts, oddly enough, 
seem to have been made—to reveal the name of the vessel which 
has come to wreck upon the coast of Devon. A rich Indian shawl, 
some trinkets of value, and two hundred pounds in gold packed 
with the infant, are kept sacredly by its rescuers in the vague ho 
of light being some day thrown upon the mystery. It would imp 
a strange distrust of the story-teller’s aieleny were the reader 
to doubt for a moment the ultimate clearing up of the secret, 
the clue to which is here laid by till the proper occasion. It is 
no part of ours to anticipate the dénouement. Suffice it that 
admirers of Paul Clifford will concede the fact of its faithfulness 
to established precedent, with the exceptional point in its favour 
that neither does scandal attach itself to the parentage, nor more 
than the faintest stain of crime to the personal career of the 
hero. Such moral shadow as may be suffered to flit over it 
for a while is, after all, but of a kind to pass with most people, 
and at most times, as conventional and venial. At the time of the 
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late French war, and among the population of the sea-coast, it 
almost rose into a virtue ; combising, as it did, the assertion of free 
rights against an arbitrary impost with deeds of daring and skill 
dear to the national heart. It is in the line of contraband trade 
with France, in articles which the long war made exceptionally and 
extravagantly dear, that Ned—under the auspices of his foster- 
nts, Paul Grey and his handsome and spirited but childless 
Polly—takes his plunge into a sea of troubles, perils, and eventual 
triumphs. The cruises of the smart lugger, the Polly, furnish 
themes for description quite in the manner of Captain Marryat. 
Despite the malignant arts and spells of Mother Lee—an old crone 
strongly suspected of witchcraft, and burning with jealousy of the 
happy seaman’s wife and her blooming foster-boy—the saucy craft 
— her adventurous calling in the teeth of revenue cruisers and 
rench privateers. Goodly store of smuggled wealth fills the 
secret cave behind Paul’s cottage on the cliff. The friendly 
hints of the active one-armed lieutenant of the coastguard—Joe 
Smart, secretly in love with the buxom Polly—fail to check the 
flow of enterprise. The revenue cutter, close on the heels of the 
Polly at the close of one successful trip, is lured upon the rocks 
the bale-fire of Mother Lee, in revenge upon the officers of the 
rown for the loss of her husband, who has been hung for 
piracy and murder. A terrible scene occurs at the foot of the 
cliff, where a handful of drowning men, upon a mast with their 
officer, battle for life with the boiling surf :— 

“ Lord help us!” screamed a voice of agony; “help!” 

“ Hold fast!” was again heard, as the breakers forced the entire length 
of the mast broadside on against the rocks, and jammed the unfortunate men 
against the cliff. 

Old Mother Lee had stood up, and she leant over the cliff, listening to the 
terrible struggle for life. ee 

“Ha! ha!” she chuckled. 

“ Lord help us!” - 

“Til help ye! Yer helped my Stephen, didn’t yer? Here’s help for 

! and here! And here’s more help! Curses on yer! here’s more help ! 

a! ha! | heard that strike! D’ye like it ? Here's another!” 

The old woman, with incredible strength, in a frenzy of fury lifted large 
blocks of stone from the rocky ground, and showered them at random upon 
the unfortunate sailors below. A fragment of stone of many pounds’ weight 
fell upon the head of the gallant captain with a dull crash, and his lifeless 
body slipped from the mast and disappeared amidst the surf. Another, and 
then a third, succumbed to the pitiless shower of stones which the old hag 
rolled without intermission from the height. Two men had been crushed to 
death against the cliff by the mast driven by the surf. Only one remained ; 
several rocks bounded past him, and two had struck the mast within a few 
inches of his hands. 

Just at this moment Paul and Ned arrived, and found Mother Lee in the 
act of heaving another piece of rock over the edge of the cliff; in her excite- 
ment she had neither heard them approach, nor had she seen the light, as 
her attention had been directed below. 

Startled at the unexpected sight of the old woman, Paul halted for a 
moment just as she hurled a large stone over the precipice. At the same 
time, a loud cry of distress from beneath rang upon his ear. The horrible 
truth flashed upon him as Mother Lee turned round, and he read the deed 
in the fearful expression of her features, 

“Cursed old fiend !” shouted Paul, as he seized her by the waist, and lifting 
her like an infant in the air, he swung her above his head ; and in another 
moment Mother Lee would have been flying over the rock into the boiling 
surf had not Ned caught Paul’s arm, and checked his first impulse of 
retribution. 

Ned’s daring is rewarded by the rescue of the single survivor 
of the crew, a black boy, who becomes his faithful and inseparable 
companion—the man Iriday of his subsequent thrilling adven- 
tures in foreign parts. A love episode with the rector’s charming 
and ingenuous daughter, Edith Jones, agreeably diversities the 
current of risks and exploits, but is abruptly cut short when Ned 
and “ Nigger Tim” are swept off the beach by a press-gang led 
7 ie odious and cowardly Jem Stevens, the rival suitor for 

ith’s good graces. Ter big and brave Newfoundland dog Nero 
forms their companion in exile, and their saviour in many a hazard 
by sea and land. Meanwhile Ned’s disappearance, falling in with 

e murder of rector Jones that very night—Ned’s name too being 
the last word upon the dying clergyman’s lips—involves the missing 
youth in the suspicion of guilt, in which his foster-father also 
innocently shares. A verdict of wilful murder is brought in 
against them both. The secret of the smuggler’s cave is betrayed 
by Mother Lee, and its stores, including the relics “cast up by 
the sea,” are taken possession of in the King’s name. The old hag, 
following up her scheme of hatred and revenge, and scentin 
according to her diabolical wont “more luck from the sou’-west,” 
attempts to lure the Polly, together with the man-of-war in 
—s upon the rocks; but, catching fire from her own tar- 

arrels, meets a horrible though righteous death. The interest of 
the story from this point is divided, to be carried on alternatel 
between the fortunes of Paul in desperate sea-fights and Frenc 
prisons, those of the sad and weary watchers at home, and those 
of the two bold lads and their four-footed companion afloat. An 
extra touch of reality is given to the tale by the introduction of 
the famous sea-fight between the Sibylle and the Forte, from 
James’s Naval History. The subsequent loss of the latter with 
her prize crew is hardly less vividly real. Readers of naval 
Tomance must not quarrel either with the probabilities which 
leave Ned, Tim, and Nero the sole : survivors of the 
wreck, or with the bounty wherewith good luck throws in 
their way everything needful, first for a long raft voyage, 
and next for the encounter with savage life on the African 
continent. At this point Sir 8S. Baker's special knowledge of 
Africans and their ways stands him in good stead, and he makes 
use of the materials at his command. We are almost 
out of breath with the exploits and hazards which crowd upon 
us at every page. Our young adventurers cross burning deserts 


and foaming torrents, singly face the lion and the elephant, 
and bag the hippopotamus and the giraffe. Tim, through re- 
calling the language of his boyhood, makes a way to the heart 
of more than one native race, and Ned, copying the precedent of 
Columbus, rises almost to divine honours onk foretelling an 
eclipse, for introducing which without the authority of the alma- 
nac the author thinks it fit to make an apology. We come upon 
a succession of rapidly shifting tableaux, of tribes ferocious or 
gentle, wary old chiefs and gushing negro maids, envious magicians 
and medicine men, and lovely amazon queens. Through the 
jealousy or hatred of the one sex, and the far more perilous 
endearments of the other, our hero's constancy and courage pass 
triumphant, bereft as he is in turn of the watchful Nero and the 
faithful Tim, till we hail with satisfaction his safe return to 
England, home, and gn The moral unities of the tale are 
upheld throughout, not only by a delicacy of tone which renders 
it safe and fitting for the perusal of the young, but by a dealin 
out of substantial — which rewards the suffering good pon | 
deprives the wicked of their triumph. 

The style of the book bears throughout the impress of the 
writer’s own healthy and vigorous enjoyment of life, and if some- 
what free scope is given to the imagination, there is nothing of 
sickly sentiment, or of any pandering to the love of the horrible. 
The narrative has been vigorously seconded by the livel — 
somewhat idealistic pencil of the illustrator. Nautical critics might 
possibly find professional holes to pick here and there in the records 
of deeds afloat. Much as Sir S. Baker has seen of life by sea as 
well as land, he can hardly have met with a lugger which had a 
“ spanker” to be shot away, as befalls the Polly in an action with 
the French privateer, or a boom to be “ slacked off” as she is cut 
out from under the guns of the corvette. Greater risks than those 
of facing savage tribes beset the landsman who ventures into the 
technical details of seamanship, In judging the general merits of 
the book as a fiction, it is pa fair to keep in mind the class of 
readers for whose behoof it was specially designed. Should it be 
thought by professed novel-readers too rude or inartistic in 
respect to plot, or of too tough a fibre as respects such or such of 
its thickly-spun and inexhaustible yarns, it may turn out all the 
healthier and more digestible food for simpler and less blasé 
stomachs. We may envy the appetite with which the schoolboys 
so near to the writer’s heart will sit down to the rich feast of 
marvel and adventure that he has spread before them. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The 


WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, is.—Gas on dark days, 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. _ 


T 
SATU RDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
On SATURDAY AFTERNOON next, February 6, the Prog 

Mendelssohn's Quintet in A major, Op. 18; PBA. Grand Trio in B flat, Op. 97, for Piano, 

Violin, and Viol ul d Beeth *s Sonata in D minor, Up. 29, for Piano alone. Ex- 
tants, Mar MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Henry blagrove, and Piatti. Vocalist, 

Miss Anna Jewell. Sota Stalis, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.—Programmes and Tickets at 

happell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 
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ME. HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERTS, St. James's Hall.— 


FOURTEENTH SEASON, 1869.—Four Choral and Two Orchestral Concerts, Thurs- 
day Eveninys, Feb and 18, March 4 and 18, April 15,May 6. Madame Schumann will 


PrOLKESTONE. —ETON and HARROW.—Mr. T. RAT. 
CLIFFE, formerly of Exeter Colleze, Oxford, receives PUPILS, who aioeeared for 
- above and other Public Schools.—Full particulars on application, 2 Albion Terrace, 


ruary 4 
a) rat the First Concert and Herr Joachim at the Beethoven and 
t (Orchestral), on March 4. Family Tic Concerts. 
t fi the yg tat ) Stalls, 6s. amily Ticket for Four, 2is.; Balcony, 3s. ; 
Is. at Austin’s, St. James's Hall; Cocks & Co., 63, an 
Chappell, 50 be Now Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48 Cheapside. 


Dr 

J ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.—In 
eonsequence of the distinguished success that has attended the Four Ballad Concerts 
iven in the present Season have been made for TWO ADDITIONAL 
thers, to take place on Wednesday Evenings, February 3 and 10. At the FIFTH 
CONCERT, on Wednesday next, the following Artistes wil! appear: Miss Louisa Pyne (Mrs. 
Frank Bodda) and Madlle. Liebhart, Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs. Hale, Miss Julia Elton, and 
dedame Sainton-Dolby; Mr. George Perren, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr, Chaplin Henry, and 
Mr. Winn. Mere Mr. W. H. Holmes. Violin, M. Sainton. oe Mr. J. Le. 
Hatton. Stalls, 6s.; Family Tickets (to admit Four), 2ls.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; and Gallery 
or Orchestra, Is. Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, St. James's Hall: Cc heppeil & Co., 50 New 

Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., Cheapside; and Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


M R. CHARLES DICKENS will Preside at the DINNER to be 


given in behalf of the Funds of the NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and PROVI- 
DENT TASTITUTION, at Frecmasons’ Tavern, on 26th of April next, 


pyst ITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS. — NOTICE. 


FOLKESTONE. —The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M. A. — Jesus 
lege, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Li army 
late Pring al of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the ees oO ror 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and on 
and CIVIL 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, 


SER VICE.— The Rev. Dr. HUGHES (Wrangler, Joh. Col. C Cam. ) pa into his 
House TWELVE PUPILS for above ; has passed 300. —Castlebar | Court, ee. 


Bex S PREPARED for the PUBLIC § SCHOOLS, UNI. UNI- 

VERSITY, ARMY and NAVY, and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS._4 BA. 
of Cambridge undertskes visiting ENGAGEMENTS in London or the Neighbour! hood... 
Address, Rev. L. M. N., 3 South Street, South Plas. Finsbury, London, E.C. 


REPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, and 
NAVY.—A MARRIED RECTOR in South Shropshire, Graduate of Trin. Coll. Cam., 


and an old Rugbeian, who takes FOUR PUPILS, has Two Vacancies. Classics, Mathematics) 
French, and thorouzh German ; and in addition to the comforts of a Home of a higher order; 


| the Advertiser offers to those Pupils whose Parents desire it some ey and Fishing, 
dress, 


The NINTH ANNUAL MEETING of the INSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCIII- | 
TECTs will take place et Twelve o'clock, on Thursday. Friday, and Saturday, the 18th, 19th, | 
and 20th of March, at the Hall of the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, ‘There | 


will also be EVENING MEETINGS on Thursday and Friday, at Seven o'clock. 

Papers on the Principles of Naval es on Practical Shipbuilding, on Stea 
Beviention, on the E and f Ships for Merchandise and for War, will 
be. read at this Meeting. 


CHARLES CAMPBELL, Assistant-Sccretary. 
9 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C., January 1859. 


qf INDOO and MAHOMMEDAN LAW and INDIAN 
LAW.—A COURSE of LECTURES will be delivered on these Subjects by STANDISH 
GROVE GRADY, Author < the ** Hindoo Law of Inheritance,” commencing on Monday, 
‘the ! Sth of February next.—For Syliabus and Tickets of Admission, apply to Mr. Grady's 
Clerk, 5 Essex Court, Temple. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW to the Rev. F. W. ROI sERTSON — 
TRINITY CHAPEL, BRIGHTON, being now in course of E 
opportunity presents 3 for a Painted Window over the Table to 
Memory of: Few late Rev. F. W. Rone 
A Committee, of which the Principal of of Brighton College is the Chairman, has been formed 
ito varry out the plan. 
Subscriptions will be received— 
In London, by Messrs. Heer § 8. King & Co., 65 Cornhill and 45 Pall Mal. 
In Brighton, by Messrs. Hail, Lioyd, Bevan, & West. 
In Oxtord, by Messrs. James Parker & Co. 
In Cambridge, by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
In Liverpool, by Mr. Adam Holden. 
In Manchester, by Messrs. Hale and Roworth. 
In Dublin, by Mr. Thomas Webb. 
Edinburgh, by Messrs. Edmonston & Douglas, 


‘THE ) FETTES COLLEGE, Comely Bank, near Edinburgh. 
Trustees. 
The Right lonourable JOHN INGLIS of Glencorse, Lord J ustice-Gencral, 
‘The Honourable BOUVERIE FRANCIS PRIMROSE. 
DAVID ANDERSON of Moredun. 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL SWINTON of Kimmerghame, 
ROBERT DUNDAS of Arniston. 
Head- Master. 
ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M.A. 
Late Fellow of St. John’s Colleze, age S| and now one of the Assistant-Masters of 
Rugby School. 
The College is to be opens in September, 1870. It is designed to provide Boys with a liberal 
Education, qualifying them for the Scotch and English Universities, Professional Life, xc. 


| 
In 1870 Forty Boys will be edmitted on the Foundation, to be maintaine dand educated at the 


Expense of the Endowment, Twenty between the Axe of ‘Ten and ‘I'welve Years, and ‘iwenty 
between the Age of Twelve and Fourteen Years. ‘ihe Number of F oundationers will be atter- 
wards increased to Fifty. 

The Endowment is intended for the Education, M. and Outfit of Young Persons, 
whose Parents have either died without leaving aufteent funds for that purpose, or through 
innocent misfortune during their lives are unable to give their Children aliberal’ Education 
suitable to their position in life. 

The Election to the Foundation rests entirely with the Trustees, who will select from the 
Applicants those whose cluims appear strongest, and who are most likely to derive advantage 
from the Institution. 

‘The College will also be open to receive any number of Boys not on the Foundation. For 
their two Boarding-Uouses, each capable of receiving Thirty Boys, will be 
opened at the same time as the College, under the direction of two of the Assistant- Masters. 


Non- F oundationers will also be permitted, under special arrangements to be hereafter made, , 


to reside with their Parents or Guardians; attending the College during the day, and dining 
wm hall with the other Boys. 

Every Member of the College will be required to attend Daily Prayers,the Religious Instruc- 
tion of the College, and Divine Service on Sundays at such place of worship as shall be agreed 
upon by the Parents of the Boy and the Head-Master. 

Fees for Non-Foundationers as follows : 
Entrance «10 Guineas, 


Tuition cincluding Classics, ‘ics, Modern I 
Natural Music, Gymnastics) ........£25 per annum, 
Boarding-H 


All Boys before ane will be required to pass an Examination. 
Applicationsfor Rules of Admission to the Foundation, particulars of the Examination, &e., 


and standing for a abo Highest references. ‘Terms (inclusive), from £160.—A 
Grapvare, Post Office, Much Wenlock, Salop. 


PRIVATE TUITION for OXFORD.—An OXFORD MA, 

Rector of a small Country a near Oxford, has a VACANCY for a Sixth Pupit, 
to prepare for Matriculation. ‘Terms, 120 Guineas per annum. Satisfactory references, 
Address, Rev. A. W., Ch. Ch., Oxf ford. 


REPARATION for HOLY ORDERS.—A CLERGY MAN, 
late Chaplain to the Bishop, will receive a GRADUATE, to READ for the FE anion” 
tion, and to be initiated in Ministerial work in an extensive Parish. Six so prepared are now 
ordained.—Address, Rev. Canon, M.A., Messrs. Davis & Son, Law Booksellers, 57 Carey Street, 


London, W.C. 
—An OXFORD B.A. desires to meet with 


TUTORSUIP in a Private Family.—Address, W. H. M., Pyrland House, Leamington, 


rpuTor tSHIP. 
RIVATE SECRETARY, &.—The ADVER TISER (who (who 
has Special Qualifications) desires an *eNGAGEME NT. References unexceptionable— 
Address, D. A. V., Post-Office, 9 High Holborn. 


A®& GEN TLE MAN F arming in the South of England, , who can 

‘ood Society and more than the usual advantages, wishes tor receive a GENTLE- 

MAN 7 “AGKICUL' TURAL PUPIL or BOARDER. The Farm combines a fair proportion 

of Arable with Pasture Land, and is conducted on the most approved principles of Mocern and 

Scientific Farming. It is situated within reach of Four Hunts, and is T'wo and a-hait Hours by 
ailway from London. Good Fishing and Shooting may be had. U 

Address, A. B., care of Messrs. Burgoynes, Milnes, & Co. 160 Oxford Sweet, London. 


DUCATION.—The COPYRIGHT of a PUBLICATION 

dealing with this Popular Subject is for SALE, under special circumstances, on Terms 

highly acvantageous to a Purchaser. Principals alone will be treated with.—Apply to BLA, 
care of Messrs. Jones, Yarrell, & Clifford, 18 Kyder Street, St. James's. 


MSs. to COPY WANTED, by a LADY who Writes a 


Clear Hand. Moderate terme, references.— Address, 
Bereet M.B., ws. ire of Messrs. Spoitiswoode & Co., Printers and La 30 P 
treet, W 


JTALY or SOUTH of FRANCE.—An Accomplished LADY, 


aced Twenty-eight, who has had great experience in Travelling on the C ontinent, offers 
her SERVICES to any Gentlewoman, or Lady and Gentleman, going to the above. rences 
exchanged.—Address, V., D’ Aleorn’s Music Warehouse, 351 Oxford Street, London, W. 


HE GRAND HOTEL, Scar borough, i is Warmed by HADEN’S 
APPARATUS. Tariff Board and Lodging, from £2 2s. per Week. 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager._ 


YDROPATIHY. —ILKLEY WELLS HOUSE, Ilkley, 

Wharfedale, vid Leeds, Yorkshi most desirable WINTER HOME for Patients 
requiring ‘T'reatment, or tor Visitors in ae of Change and Rest.—F or Prospectus, apply to 
Mr. Sraacuan, House Steward, as above. 


LOMBARD EXCHANGE AND NEWS ROOM, 
LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Manager—Mr. J. H. YOUNGHUSBAND. 
(Late Treasurer and Secretary of the Liverpool Exchange.) 
UBSCRIPTION. 
£3 3s. per annum, or 10s. monthly, payable in advance. 
The Room is supplied with Newspapers, both home and foreign ; Reuter's Telegrams, eile 
commercial, political, and general telegraphic iniormation ; 8 Lists, Time 
Tables, and other books of reference. 
‘There is also an excellent Ref t-room attached, as well as a Reading and Writing- 
room, comfortabiy furnished. 
The attention of Country Bankers, Solicitors, Manufacturers, and others is invited to this 
Institution, which will be found very convenient to ¢ whose k 
oblize them frequently to visit the Metropolis. 
For further particulars, apply to the Mansger of the Room,or to Mr. G. W. BENWELL, 
Secretary of the City Offices Company, Palmerston Buildings, London. 
N.B. For Advertisement Spaces apply to Messrs. LETTS, SON, & CO., 8 Royal Exchange, 


E.C.; or at the Office in the Lombard txchange. 
COURIERS and TRAVELLING - SERVANTS’ SOCIETY, 


table Men of 4 t Nations. Established 1851, and en 


to be made to Farprnick Piraan, W.S., Clerk to the Trustees, 48 Castle Street, 


GEE ‘MANY.—LADIES’ COLLEGE, EISENACH, Saxe- 


Weimar.—Conducted by FRAULEIN MODER, M. C. P., “who will revisit London wd 
March. Particulars and Prospectuses kindly forwarded by—London, LL. Scumrrz, E: 
Ph. D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., International College, Grove ; A. Purrenarp, Esq., M. 
St. Paul's ond, Highbury ; Professor Scuarntr, Ph. Military Academy, Woolwich ; 
Ropent Grapsroxe, Esq., Highfield; the Rev. W. D.D., Upper Brook 


RAMSGA ATE COLLEGE-SCHOOL 
Head-Master—Rev. THOMAS STANTIAL, D.C.L. Oxon. 

The PUPILS are prepared _ for the Satveciion, the Military and Naval Colleges, the Pro- 
fessions, the Civil Service, and for Mereantile 
Eighteen Students from this Institution paced. ‘Public Examinations in the Year 1868, most 
of em with Honorary Distinction 
London Matriculation (First Division). 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Royal Agricultural College, read (First of his year). 
Incorporated Law Society (Three 
Oxford Local for A.A., Three, one of them in Honours. 
Oxford Local Examinations—Juniors, Ten,of whom One was 27th in the First Class, and 
Five were in the Honour Lists. 
re isan efficient Staff of Masters, all of them University men. 
tei isd desirable that Boys should enter young, to be eflicicutiy grounded, and with this object 
re separ: lass-rooms for Juniors. 
A Prospectua of the Schoo! Terms, with full particulars, may be obtained on application to 
the Rev. Dr. Srantiat, Chatham House, Ramsgate 


| 


LAPHAM COMMON.—GLOUCESTER HOUSE, ‘Elms | 


Road.—The Rev. GEO, ELLIOTT, B.A., late of Church House, Merton. receives a 
limited number of BOYS to be prepared for the Public Schools, Army, Navy, and Civil Service 
Examinations,&c. ‘The Arrangements are those of a Private Family. Lessons in French 
and German daily. 


LAPHAM, , BRIXTON, -STOCKWELL.—A CAMBRIDGE 
M.A., Scholar of his College, is desirous of giving PRIVATE TUITION in Mathe- 
matics, C and. — M.A., care of Key. G.S. Drew, St. Barnabas Vicarage, 


(Author of “ English History and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations”) has 
GENTLEMEN preparing for all Departments of both Services.— Address, 15 Beaufort Build- 


ings, Strand. 

CIVIL SER VICE, ARMY, ENGINEE RING, and other 
ST Southampton. CANDIDATES prepared at the HARTLEY IN- 
PRIVATE TUITION in TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—The Rev. 


J. TAYLOR, M.A. (late Fellow of Pembroke Colleges Oxford), tives a limited be: 

of PRIVATE PUPILS, under Fifteen years of age on en siranes, te the Public 
Sehools. Civil Service, xe.— Address, Cambridge Somes, Tunbridge Wells. 

OLKESTONE.—Tuition for the Universities, &e.—The Rev. 

E. B. a M.A. Oxford, continues to receive PUPILS. Number limited to Four. 


A Vacancy 


CIVIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 


ding to Act 4 Parliament. -The houlity and ny! are informed that Efficient and 
—” Versons may be obtained by applying to the Secrerary, 12 Bury Street, St. 
ames's. 
Dire ZOETROPE; or, Wheel of Life.—The greatest Wonder 


of the Age. pe senetaiions Optical Toy, complete, with 12 strips of Figures, price &. 
mps. 


‘iage free for 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


(THE ENCHANTED ALBUM; or, Magic > Book. —By simply 
blowing on the Edges of this enchanted Volume, it is i tantly filled with 

be any of; Engravings, or is composed of Blank Leaves at ge Post free, with full Instruc- 
tions, for 30 Stamps. 


Il. G. CLARKE & C., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 
rpHeE ANORTHOSCOPE ; or, Magic Dise.—The greatest 


Curiosity of the Nineteenth Century. This star Optical Novelty complete, with 
12 Designs, price 7s. 6d. Carriage free for 108 Stamps. 
Hl. G. CLARKE & CO.,2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


MANUFACTU RED for no one else in the United Kingdon= 
The QUADRUPLE, or “THE WIDOW'S ae, we may be washed, and 

still retain the same large Crimp—indicative of the deepest Mou mate will wear as long 88 
any other part of a Dress, und not lose its Colour. 


JAY'S. 
for EVENING. — Messrs. JAY confidently invite 


attention to their present Stock of 
EVENING DRESSES, BLACK AND WHITE TULLE SKIRTS 
rod the most Fashionable kinds, and Lee mee por any of which can be made up in a few hours 
by French or English Dressmakers employed at 
J AY’S. 


NING, ONE GUINEA and a HALF the DRESS— 


JANUS CORD, Manufactured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them 
as the best, the cheapest, and most durable Material at the price for Mourning. Janus 
makes up. remarkably well, and Ludies who at this Season of the Year wear Black for choice 
will find it an excellent weariug Dress. jays 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
217, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


YODRIGUES’ MONOGR.: AMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSES Designed, and Steel Dies Engrave d as Gems. NOTE PAPER and 
ENVELOPHS Stamped in Colour ielicf, and Illuminated in the highest of Art. 

CARD-PL/ ae elegantly engraved, and 100 Supertine Cards printed, bos 4s. 6d. 
BALL PROG #RAMMES and DINNER C AKTES of new rranged, Printed and 
tamped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 
STATIONERY of every Description, of the very best quality. 


At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


pel & & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


[TEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRA TED CATALOGUE, containing 


300 Illustrations, with prices, of Bedst together with 
Priced List of Bedding, sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


“AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, mm —— Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept at the ead Office on the Terms customary with London Banker, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 


F ILMER’S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 

Rooms, to form Two Settees and Two Easy Chairs, a sreat improvement on the ordi- 
nary Ottoman. Only of FILMER & SON, U Tpholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated | Catalogue post 


WILLIAM A & SYLVANUS MEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 

6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 
GMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS 

(TUCKER’S PATENT), 


SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Wareh 


P ived for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
itto 
at ditto ditto ditto 


Exceptional Retes for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 

Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and peavign Securities, in East India Stock an@® 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertak 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay: and Pensions real 

of B Business and Money 


= British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


PHENIx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
Established 1782. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


and of 


W. A. & S. SMEZ. 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
CAUTION—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 
ET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,5: 1 548) 
. For Floors, Borders to Rooms, Wall and Ceiling Panels, &e. 
Being manufactured by Steam Machinery, this beautiful Work is far superior to Foreign- 
made, costs less than ‘'urkey Carpeting, and is guarantved to stand perfectly. 
26 and 7 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, 


GILVER 2 FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 
FURNITURE.—See our New Coloured TLILUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 
elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelled in imitation of the choicest Woods, so artistically 
as to be equal to them in effect and durability, and at half the orice. 

corwens ed gratis end d post free from 1. = = IN CRAWCOUR & Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 

md 

B. also our Tilustea Catalogue “of General Furniture, 500 Designs, with Prices and 
Estimates, zratis and post f 


[MPORTANT SALE of CABINET and UPHOLSTERY 
FURNITURE.— Messrs. HARDING, MADDOX, & BIRD, 65 to 70 Fore Street, City, 
being compeiled by the Metropolitan Railway to give up their Premises, are selling the ‘whole 
of their First- a Stock at Cost Price. 
N.B.—This is a very a advantageous opportunity to Partics Furnishing. 


BEvSTE EADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM §, 


blished a.p.1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Cuizr Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Baancun—29 PALL MALL, 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors 


Robert Borclay, Esq. William Tetlow Hibbert, Eeq. 
John Garratt Cattl Esq. Wilmot 
Mark Currie Close, Esq, Egerto 
Eaward James Daniell, Esq. Nevile "Lubbock, 
William Davidson, Esq. . Forbes Male i See, 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. rd Josceline Wm, eae 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Charles Kobinson, E 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, £ 
i Eric Carrington Smith, 

Riversdale W. Grenfell, Esq. Joseph Somes. Esq. 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Esq William Wallace, Esq. 

Robert us Heath, ‘= Charles Baring Young, Esq. 

Consulting Surgeon—SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 

Fing, Lire, and Manne Assurances on liberal terms. 
The Duty on Fire Assurances been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


annum. 

te Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
ssurance ma, 
Life Assurances with or without t participation in Profits 

Divisions of Profitevery Five Y 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable. = m the same Life. 


BURTON has ARGE SHOW-RCOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPA- | 


RATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. ‘Tie stock ome is a — the 
largest, nevest, and most varied ever submitted to the public.and marked a or- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the in 


The Cor pe bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, wader oyal Charter, from the liabilities of pavenereete. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 


| tested by the axpennee of nearly aCentury and a Ha 


this country. ' 


Bedstends,from 128. 60.t0 £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from...... Od.to £6 0s. each. 
Lamps (Modérateur),from.......... 6 €s.0d.to £8 10s.each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Vil, 3s. 4d. per Gallon. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


by appointment, the Evins of Wales, sends a CATA- 
yequr gratis It of 7 of his unrivalled | 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 

GAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

‘TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 


TURNERY GOODS, &e. 


With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxfore  Seaaet, Was 
lla, 2,3,and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s Place ; and | Newman Yard, London 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. | 


& WEBB, ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFAC- 


TU RERS and CUTLE RSs. 


MAPrln & & WEBB’S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY 


STREET ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 


Arey & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES are 


and 72 CORNHILL, and 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL 
CUTLERY WORKS’, SHEFFIELD. 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 


Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 


A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretarm 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON 
Established 1803. 

SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 

Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Home and Abroad,at moderate 

tiberaly 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
UNDED 1836, 
L2GAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


of this Society are guaranteed b; 


mpe Funds: receive Nine-tenths of the 


| Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar Whole. orld her distinctive privileges; and 
are p i by special dit against liability to future en 
Annual Income 


200,000 
E.. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. — 


Gcorrish UNION INSURANCE COMPAN Y, FIRE 
and LIFE. 
LONDON, 37 EDI AND DUBLIN. 
Estanursuep | 
CAPITAL, FIVE MILLIONS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, and empowered by Act of Parliament. 

Invested Funds upwards Of £1,045,613 

Amount of Life insurances 4,200,000 

The Total Revenue of the Company from all sources now amounts to 225,328 

DEPARTMENT. 
reciaL Notice. 

Five-sixths of the Profit arising mon the whole Life Business are divided every Five years 


' among part tisipating Foliey- -holders, on equitable priuciples—viz. in the proportion each party 
uni 


has contributed to the F 

The next Investigation and Division of Profits takes place on sues t 1871,and the pre- 

sent year is most favourable for Policies taken out to share in that Division. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

This Company insures inst Loss or Damage by Fire, nearly all descriptions of Buildings, 
and the Goods, Wares, and Merchandise in the same. Now that the Fire Duty is ne to 
One Half of what it was formerly, all Owners and Occupiers of Dwelling-house property should 
see they are not inadequately insu 
one ms for Proposals and Pro: sspectuses, containing all necessary particulars, may be had at the 


ces as above, or of the Company's Agents. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 


to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, an a H.1.M. the Emperor of Russia; and UNIVE ERSAL LIFE ASS SURANC E soc IBTY. 


61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


£8. d. £s. 

Gold Lever Watches, from........++ 1616 0 Silver Lever Watches, from........ 5 5 0 
aif Chronometers, winding Silver Huif Chronometers, wading 

with or without a Key, from...... 315 0 with or without a Key, from...... 25 0 
ld Hunting, Case extra 0 Silver Half Chronometers in 

Geneva Watches, examined ing Cases, 27 6 0 

and guaranteed, from 0 Marine Chronomeiers, from ........ 3615 0 

Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from ........:+eeseeeseeeeeeseees £4 4s, 


Drawing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, M arble, &e., winding with or —- a — 
Dials, Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Descrip tion. Turret Clocks 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 24 and 35 Royal Exchange, ~ see 


(Established 1834.) 
1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
With Branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
TUIRTY-f OURTH ANNUAL MEETING, May 13, 1868. 

Fift recent. reduction of Premium upon Bonus Policies in force Six Years. Policies, 
Euglistvor Indian, on which the Premium was originally £100, will thus be charged only £50 
ar, May 1868—69. 

New Poities sued im 1867 for £108,283, at an Annual Premium of £20,713. Policies in force, 
£2,597,294. Accumulated Funds, £825,986. Annual Income, £143,000, 
FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary. 


YOMPENSATION in Case of INJ URY, ‘and a Fixed SUM 


()VERLAND ROUTE YMMUNICATION by STEAM ound of Kind, 1. may be secured by a Policy of 1-4 


h INDIA, CilIN As JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &e., vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- 
AMPTON aud MARSEILLES, 
The PENINSULAR and ORIE. NTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, by their Steamers for— 


From Southampton. From Marseilles. 
Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. 


Every Sunday, at7 a.m. 
” ” 
» ” ” 


Saturday,9Jan.,2p.m. Sunday,17 Jan., 7 a.m. 
And every alternate And every alternate 
Saturday thereafter. (Sunday thereafter. 


Saturday, 23 Jan.,2 p.m. { Sunday, 31 Jan.,7 a.m, 
Aud every fourth i And every fourth 


AUSTRALIA 
Saturday thereufter. Sunday thereafter. 


NCE CU. An Annual Payment of £3 
£6 5s. Insures £1,000 at Death, and an Allowance at he — - of £6 per Week for Injury 


Orrices—61 CORNHILL AND 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
FEBRUARY Number now ready. 
Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 

It contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SUAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEBS 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


MPROVED MODERN EDUCATION. — REYNOLDS’S 

EDUCATIONAL DIAGRAMS and PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS of gomnce, 

form valuable means of imparting Knowledge by Visual Re presentation. oy ha Schools, 
Families, or Private Instruction. Catalogues gratis.—_J REYNOLDS, 174 Strand. 


* The Company’s rates of Passage-money between Southampton and Gibraltar have been A FREEHOLD GROUND RENT, at PECKH: AM, of £15 
Nduced from £13 


and £9 to £10 and £6. 


wet full particulars as to Freight, Passage, and = a 
at the Company's Offices 
122 Leadenhall Strect, London, or Oriental Place, Southam; 


r AMPLY SECURED. Price £380.— Another FREEHOLD GROUN 
RENT of £ x Annum, also amply Secured. Price £460.—For Particulars, address D. 
H.C. Elliott, 10 Regent Strect, We 
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PLANTS and BULBS for present Planting.—Collection for £1. 
fine named Sorts—half 10s.—sent securely packed on receipt of P.O. Order: 12 Show Pinks, 
12 Carnations and Picotees, 6 Cloves, various colours, (2 Gladiolus, 24 Anemones, 6 Enotheras, 
6 double Campanulas, 6 Hollyhocks. 6 Delphiniums, 12 double Dieta, 6 Lobelia Fulgens, 
6 double crimson Lychnis.. at ALEXANDER, 299 Goswell Road, E : 

CHURCH 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and 
DECORATIONS. 

HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 

PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS, 


TRON WINE BINS.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW 

& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchente’ Engineers, Great Sones Street, Mansell Street, 
and 8 Haymarket, where Cellars may be seen fitted in various way. 

French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles. 

m d Priced Catal on applicati 

Paris Exhibition.— In Class 50, Honourable Mention has been adjudged to Farnow & 
qicneen, 18 tw, hy aah Street, for their convenient and sensible Iron Wine Bins, and for 

tings.” — City Pr 


PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards Square, London, W., beg to attention to the following 
Pure Unloaded WINES of their own special importation. Prices per Dozen : 
LIGHT BORDEA x 248. FINE BUX. 36s. 
‘Aun excellent Dinner Wine. Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
Cases of Three Dozens. Botiles included. 
A Detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received, at the Cellars and Offices, 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


(SOGNAC BRANDIES.—Fine Quality, 54s. per Dozen; Very 
Choice Old, 75s. 
,E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
Samples, and a Detailed List of Wines, forwarded on application. 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


* DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprictors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably distinzuished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the the inferior Preparations which are 
a ut up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 

onsumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine ‘articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 


Portman Square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. - 
EK LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 


© ADDRESS has been changed from ¢ 6 Edwards Mee Portman Square, to 99 Wigmore 
Street, Cavendish Square ; the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that Edwards 
Street be united with Wigmore Street, under the title of Wigmore Street. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly nonyeres to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Exizanetu Lazensy. his Label is protected by perpetual i 


I EWN MOSELEY & SONS, the Oldest-established English 
ists. 30 Berners Street. Oxford § Street. and 448 Strand opposite Charing Cross Rail. 
way PAINLESS DENTISTRY (Patented —All other Processes 
superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELEY & the Original | only Practitioners 
of the true System of Painless Dentistry. ‘The > al results of this invention are exem 
from pain, no operation, sensitive stumps and loose teeth rendered useful, and mastication ang 
articulation perfected. he Artificial Preeth, being indestructible, never change colour or 
decay, and, by their wonderfully lifelike siopenrance, defy detection, and exactly restore the 
natural and youthful expression of the face. For their economy, efficacy, and success, 
** Lancet.”—Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 Guineas. Consultation and every ‘information’ free, 
Only Addresses the above. No connection with any one of the same Name. 


BOOKS, &c. 


SELECT LIBRARY. — CHOICE BOOKS, 
NOTICE.—The FEBRUARY Number of MUDIE’'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR isnow 

y, and will be forwarded age free, on application. A New Edition of the ONE 
SHILLING CATALOG UE is alo now w ready for Distribution. 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY. — CHOICE BOOKS, 


Many Copies of all the best New Books ‘are in Circulation at MUDIE’S yy 
LIBRARY. First Class Subscription One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any date 
Book Societies suoptied on liberal Terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP BOOKS, 
NOTICE.—The FEBRUARY_Number of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of Su 
Copies of Recent Books withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, is now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. 


Me DIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS, 
NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the ‘Bes Best 
Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's lees and Ley 
room Tables, and for yr eoaiae and Birthda: ay Presents, and School Prizes, are now o 

at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. REVISED CATALOGUES 
are now ready, and will be cane postag 


e free, on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S eer LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to vc cet ll MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) froin all B with the Library, 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, Rooms City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea toany accepting tothe supply required. All = 
best new Books, English, French, and German, immediately on t P. 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 
BOOTH 'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


in shancety of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E.I BY & SON, of 6 Edwards et Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Harvey’ Sauce, are compelled to give this the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to D deceive Purchase 

by: all respectable Grocers, and Oilmen. 


QTRONG ¢ CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 2s. 6d. 


per Ib.; fine Souchong for the Drawing-room, 3s. 6d. Samples free by post. 
E. LAZENBY « SON, Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


CLARET of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen, 
£5 10s. per Half-Hhd., or £10 per Hhd., duty paid. This Wi -~ is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and Of sufficient body to improve by keepin 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET on Draught, of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 5s. 
per Gallon, in Four-Galion Casks, each complete with Tap and Vent-peg. The Wine 
should be kept in a cool place, and the Consumption be moderately quick. 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


DIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 
Mets LOGERGES, ox or GLOBULES is the successful and popular Remedy adopted by the 
edical jor I 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s., with full Directions, by THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
31, 33, ond 124 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, and by all Pharmaceutical Che- 
mists, but ask for “ Morson’s’ * Pepsin ne. 


DINNEFORD’s S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout,and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London + andof all Chemists. 


YWHITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the ‘Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at |s. 6d. and 2s. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


KY ERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 
BITTERS ( Waters’ Quinine Wine) for strengthening the System. Sold by Grocers, 
Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per Dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. — (Registered.) 


This beautiful Soap is made in six varicties—viz.. Cherry, White and Brown Windsor, 
Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each ‘Tablet having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole 
forming a combination of form, and fragrance entirely unique. 3d. per ‘Lablet. See 
the Name oneach, Wholesale of 


J.C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S s 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 


Founded in 1841. Patron—H. k. Ti. the PRINCE of WALES, /resident—The EARL 
of CLARENDON. ‘The foilowing are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which con- 
tains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages : 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6: Life Semberahip. £26. 
an ~~} Yolomes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Membe: Reading-room open 
m Ten to Six 


Prospectus on ‘application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, | 0s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary anc Librarian. 


MHE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—NEW READING 


SEASON.—-Subscriptions from 10s. 6d, per Annum, commencing on the Ist 
of January, 1869, or from any other date. 


l\HE NEW YEAR.—The COMMENCEMENT of the NEW 
— YEAR is an | excellent time for the commencement of a New Subscription, 


QUBSCRIBERS to LIBRARIES are requested to try the new 
“ DIRECT DELIVERY SYSTEM,” introduced by the Library Company. it 
ts a great success, and has given the utmost satisfaction to all Subscribers. 


DELIVERY SYSTEM.—*< The best system ever 
introduced, good in theory and better in practice.”—Opinion of a Clergyman. 
THE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY. 
Curev Orrices—68 WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
West Exp Brancn—25 PALL MALL. 
Crry Branco—64 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
Bricuton BrancH—80 KING’S ROAD. 
For Monthiy Circulars, Prospectuses, and further Information, apply to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. CHARLES BuRTON, 68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
Post free, Light Stamps. 


1 869 —ALMANACH de la VIE PARISIENNE (LIFE 
* in PARIS) contains 300 Engravings by the best Parisian Artists. 
London : R. Jupp, English and Foreign Bookseller, Luard Street, N. 


Now ready, 1s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 


ISTORS’ GUARDIAN ALMANACK and GUIDE. 


Contains every information relating to Government and all other Securities, with a Classi- 
fication of them as as regards their Liabilities, Assets, Reserves, 
Dividends, &c., Assurance and their Positi &e. 

Let the reader judge for himself the value of being’ abie, on hearing the name of any 
Security mentioned, to turn at once to its Name in the Alphabetical! List and be informed of 
its Capital, the Amount subscribed and paid, their present Value, the Dividend paid on 
the Reserve, the Income accruing, its Application, and its Indebtedness. 


London : J. Y. Jackson, 27 Change Alley, E.C, 


MES. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
or DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 
and Beauty. 
It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Deror—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
DE. LOCOCK’S WAFERS for COUGHS, COLDS, and 
HOARSENESS.—From the Rev. G. Warwnr, Leeds: ** W "tsane in times of hoarseness, 


arising from cold or excess of Price speaking, I have taken Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS, I 
have invariably found relief.”—Price Is. 1}d. per Box. 


A TEST OF TWENTY YEARS. 


WORMS DD IN DOGS.—NALDIRE’S POWDERS are still un- 


rivalled as a prompt, sate and certain Cure for Worms. One dose is sufficient, and 
Dogs readily take it. Price 2s., 3s. #d., and 5s.—of all Chemists ; or (on receipt of Stamps) of 
Wright & Holdsworth, 5 Ra Road, North Brixton, London. 8.W. _Agents: Barclay, 
Farringdon Street, wand Li & Moore, Bond Street, Forster, Olel Broad Street, London ; 3; Raimes, 
Edinburgh, York, and Liverpool; Hamilton, Oldham, & Co., Dublin; Treacher, Bombay ; 
es & Co., Madras ; ; Great astern Hotel Company, Calcutta ; A. 8. Watson, Hong Kong; 
Llewellyn, Shanghai. 


pines v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION is most success- 


by means of PULVERMACHER’S Patent Improved 
N-BANDS and Pocket Batteries, in Kheumatic, and 


HIGH CLASS MUSIC for STUDENTS and Others.—To be 


had, gratis and postage free, a List of 400 CLASSICAL WORKS bound. Published only 
by Ronerr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


ONE HUNDRED NEW MUSICAL Wor KS, consisting of 


Songs, Vocal Duets, Piano Solos, Duets, and Dances.—The List may be had, gratis and 
postage free, of the Publishers, Messrs. Rorert Cocks & Co., New Buslingt. m Street. 


FAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS tor the PIANO, 


651th Edition ; 70 large filio pages, 4s.—Order of all M sand B 
of the Publishers, Konexr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, London. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—A Copy of the Monthly “BULLETIN 
of AMERICAN BOOKS Imported by SAMPSON LOW & CO. will be forwarded to any 
Address for One Year on reccipt of Twelve Postage Stamps, or a Single Number on request 
Orders for Works not in Stock supplicd in Six Weeks. 
London: Son, & English, Colonial Booksellers 
Crow Fleet Street. 


rp DE LA RUE & CO’S PLAYING CARDS.— 
The NEW PATTERNS for the SEASON may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Palace and Figured Moguls (best quality) ; ditto, Harrys (second quality); also 
the cheaper varieties, Palace, & igured, and Coloured Highlanders. 

com eS with “GUIDE” by 


‘Tnos. De lu a Rur & Co., London ; Retail of all Stationers. 


Now ready, 
HE MONEYS of all NATIONS, with their Correct Value in 
English Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. Ronrers & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, F.C. 


Gouty Nervous Deafness, Paralysis, Epileps 
Cramp, Asthma, Nervous Deafness, Functional Disorders, &c. ‘The strong waxvantiede as to 
their truly marvellous efficacy, furnished in the numerous authenticated Medical Reports and 
Testimonials of Cures, in a recent Pamphiet, sent » are enhanced by a Test sent on 
loan, if required, for discerning the above genuine from the spurious electric appliances adver- 

by quackish impostors. Single Chains and Bands, 5s. to 22s.: several combined together | 
restorin Vitality, 40s. to 60s.—Apply to A PULVERMACHER, 200 Regent 

reet, 


ANTIIONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now publishing in Weekly Numbers, each 6d. 
He KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Anrnony TROLLOPE. 
Illustrated by Marcus Stone. 
London: Vintve & Co., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 160 
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The Saturday Review. 


OPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
]. DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of FRENCH GRAMMARS. 


Dr. V. pe_Fivas, M.A., F.E.1.S., Member of the Gromenstion| Society of Paris, &e. 
Beary: -second Edition, 12mo. handsomely bound, 3s. 6d._A KEY to the same, 3s. 6d. 


9, DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MODERN FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION. Seventeenth Edition, 18mo. half-bound, ¥s. 6d. 
3, DE FIVAS’ BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS 
ANCIENS et MODERNES. ‘Thirteenth Edition, 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 

4, DE FIVAS’ INTRODUCTION a la LANGUE FRAN- 
CAISE. Nineteenth Edition, |2mo. bound, 2s. 6d. 


5. DE FIVAS’ Le TRESOR NATIONAL; or, Guide to the 


r= of on into French at Sight. Third Edition, 12mo. bound, 2s. 6d.— 
sume, 2s. 
London: Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


PpoPuULa R GERMAN SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
1, LEBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE in One Volume. 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. With KEY, 10s.6d. KEY, separate, 2s. 6d. 

9, LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. Fourth Edition, 
crown avo. cloth, 2s. 6d 

8, LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN READER. Fifth Edition, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

4, LEBAHN’S EDITION of SCHMIDT’S HENRY VON 
EICHENFELS,. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

5. LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in GERMAN. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


6. LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK: Exercises in German 


Penmanship, engraved on Steel. 4to. sewed, 2s. 6d 


THE LITTLE SCIIOLAR’S FIRST STEP in the GERMAN 


LANGUAGE. By Mrs. Fatcx Lepann. 18mo. cloth, Is. 


THE LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST STEP in GERMAN 


By Mrs. Farcx Lesaun. Containing 50 Short Moral Tales,&c. 18mo. 
cloth, Is. 
, London: Lockwoon & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C._ 


LEBaun’s GERMAN CLASSICS. With Notes and 
Complete Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. cloth, each 3s. 6d. 
1, PETER SCHLEMIHL. By Caamusso. 
2. EGMONT: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Gorrue. 
3. WILHELM TELL: a Drama. By Scuitter. 
4. GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By Gorrne. 
5. PAGENSTREICHE: a Page's Frolics. By Korzenor. 
6. EMILIA GALOTTI: a Tragedy. By Lessina. 
7. UNDINE: a Tale. By Fovevé. 
8. SELECTIONS FROM TIE GERMAN POETS. 
Tondon: Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hali Court, E.C. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


MEMOIR of THOMAS DRUMMOND, R.E., F.R.A.S., Under- 
o Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1835 to 1840. By Joun F. M‘Lennan, 
voeate. 
oni nee. compact, and well-written memoir of the best friend England ever gave to Ire- 
‘raminer. 
“ Drummond's career proves how much may be achieved by * nan of indefatigable industry, 
honest and exact inteilect,and high principle.”"—Saturday Ke 
“An admirable memoir of a man whom Ireland loved, and of ‘whom Scotland is proud...... 
Achapter devoted to a sort of epitome of Irish history is « masterly piece of writing, showi 
agrasp of all the facts, a hizh power of discrimination and appreciation, and that readiness 
rigtness of sympathy without which history is indeed, us l’iunkett said, an old almanac.” 
Sco ran. 
“The volume appears most opportunely. The chapter on Drummond's ideas for remedying 
disaffected condition of Ireland, no jess than that on the Boundary Com: n, deserves 
at the present moment special study." — Westminster Review. 
Edinburgh : Eomonston & Doveras. London: Hamiron, Apams, & Co. 
And ail Booksellers. 


Just published, Second Edition, 12mo. limp cloth, Is. 6d. 


THE WORLD’S MARTYRS: a Poem. By C. A. Ketty, 
B.A., Bengal Civil Service. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ The author has a capacity for writing pretty, pleasing poctry, of which the little poem now 
review is not the first evidence.”— Calcutta Review. 
“The writer of this poem has a well attuned ear, and some imaginative strenzth. The 
Verification is tuneful, and the thoughts of more than average merit. —Publie — 
“ Written in careful and skiiful imitation of Mr. ‘Tennyson's Dream of Fair Women. 


Guardian. 
London : Messrs. W. Tuacker & Co., 87 Newgate Street. 
Calcutta: Messrs. Tuacken, Spink, & Co. 


PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
This day, demy 8vo. 12s. 


A TREATISE on the CONFLICT of LAWS, and the LIMITS 
of their OPERATION in RESPECT of PLACE and TIME. By Frevewscx Care 
Vox Savioxy. Translated, with Notes, by Gorneir, Advocate. 

Edinburgh: T. & T. Ccanx. And all Law Booksellers in London. 


R. ANDREW COMBE’S WORKS. 
I. PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED TO HEALTH AND EDUCATION. Edited by Sir 
Janes Coxe, MD. Fifteenth Edition, sewed, 3s. 6d.; cloth, 4s. 6d. 
IL ON DIGESTION AND DIET. Edited by Sir James Coxe, M.D. Tenth Edition, 
sewed, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s 
Ill. THE MAN AGEMENT OF INFANCY ; chiefly for the Use of Parents. Edited by Sir 
James Cranx, Bart., M D., Physician in Ordinary %s the Queen. Ninth Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
%4* The Eizhth Edition, in smaller type, may still be had, sewed, 2s. 6..; cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Edinburgh : Mactacatan & Stewart. London: Mansnart, & Co. 


WHITTAKER & CO”S IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


INNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. New Edition, 
brought down to the Abyssinian War and attempt on the Life of the Duke of Edinburgh. 


Price 


PINNOCK’S HISTORY of ROME. 6d. 
PNOCK’S HISTORY of GREECE. 5s. 6d. 
TPAYLOR's HISTORY of f FRANCE and NORMANDY. 
HISTORY of PRUSSIA, “om the Times of the Cross and 


Sword to the Occupation of Hanover. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘PINNOCK’s CATECHISMS.—For List see WHITTaAKEF 


& Co.'s CATALOGUE, gratis on application. 


WORKS RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF FOR THE 
INSTRUCTION OF CANDIDATES FOR COMMISSIONS IN THE ARMY. 
New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


HEPMELL’S COURSE of HISTORY. A Short Course of 
History, containing I. Greece—II. Rome—III. England. By Havitanp xx M. Curr- 


D.D. 


CHEPMELL’S COURSE of “HISTORY. Second Series, con- 
Stating I. Greeks and Mahometans—II. History of the Middle Ages. 2 vols. 12me. 


cloth, 12s. 
London: Warrraxsr & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


A USEFUL BOOK. 
‘ew Edition, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT. Containing the Correct 
Modes of Superscription, Commencement, and Conclusion of Letters to Persons of every 
degree of Kank, and much other information. 

Also, Fourth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 3s. 


THE WRITER and STUDENT'S ASSISTANT: a Compen- 


dious Dictionary of English Synonymes. 
1 : Warrraxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


KLEMENTARY I LATIN and GREEK WORKS. 
DDART'’S LATIN DELECTUS. 
Just published, oth Edition, enlarged and improved, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 
THE NEW DELECTUS; or, Easy Steps to Latin Construing. Adapted to the best Lati 
a jictionary attached. By Rev. G. BD. Gum's 
‘ollege, Oxfor 


De Officiis,&c. With English Notes. By W.C. Tavror, 
HORACE (Pyren’s). With Accentuation Marked. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
VIRGIL (Anrnon's). Adapted for the Use of English Schools. By the Rev. F. Mercarre. 
With Notes at the end, 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
VIRGIL (Latin). Heywxe. 18mo. bound, 3s.6d. With English Notes, 7s. 6d. 
GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. Pyrer. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 
GRADUS (Vatpv’s), Latin and English. Royal 12mo. bound, 7s. 6d. 
GREEK TESTAMENT (Vatrv's). For Schools. 12me. bound, 5s, 
: Warrrakxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


THE BEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
Just published, Fdition, Corrected, Amended, E English Student, 
vols. 8vo: carefully corrected and revised, cl 
FLUGEL'S COMPLET E DICTIONARY of ye GERMAN 
and ENGLISH ay yy ES: adapted to the English Student. With great Additions 
and Improvements. By A. Femixc, German Master at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and the City ot London School; Dr. A. Hermann, Professor of German at the 
London University College; and Joan Oxenronrp, Esq. 
Also, a New Edition of 
AN of the Some, younger » Travellers, &e. By J. Oxenronp 
C.A. Feuine. Royal i8mo. strongly bound, 
London: & Co.; and D. Nerr. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


OLLENDORFF'S METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 
WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six Months. 


1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. ‘Witites ex, ly for the English Sinton. By Dr. H. G. 
In ‘two Parts. Part I., Tenth Edition, 8vo. cloth, Part New 
Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. The Parts sold separately. 


2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH, _ Written expressly for the English Student. Containin, 
Treative on the Gender of French Substantives, and an auditional Treatise on the 
French Verbs. . G. Ottexporrr. svo. New Edition, cloth, A School 
Edition, just published, lzmo. cloth, 6s. 

3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. 
Fitth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 

4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written xprents for the English Student. By Dr. H.G. 
New Edition, 8vo. cl 


the GERMAN, and SPANISH SYSTEMS, prepared by 


Author. Cloth, 
The above Works are Copyright. 
London: Wurrraxer & Co., and Dorav &Co.; and to be had of any Bookseller. 


Just published, 12mo. cloth 
A NEW LATIN DELECTUS, with the Rules of Syntax 


illustrated by Examples from the best Author. By Mavuice D. Kavaxaon, LL.D. 
London: Wairraxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


MESSBS. WHITTAKER & CO. beg to call the attention of 
all Persons engaged in Tuition and the Bookselling Trade to their CATALOGUE 
of MODERN and “APE: PROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS, which they will be happy to 
forward on Appiication. 


Warrraxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. 


Super royal 8vo. with 100 Plates, pp. 250, half-bound, £5 5s. 


REE and SERPENT WORSHIP;; or, Illustrations of Mytho- 


logy and Art in India, in the First and Fourth Centuric s after Christ. From the Scul, 
of the Buddhist Topes at Senchi and Amravati (prepared at the India sx ae ith 
uctory Essays and Description of the Plates, by James Fercusson, Esq., 
London: Wa. H. Atcen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


This day is published, 8vo. cloth, with 5 Illustrative Diagrams, 6s. 
THE GLACIAL MAN and GEOLOGICAL CHRONOLOGY. 
Scorr Moore. 
Dublin : Hopces, Sarrn, & London & Edinburgh: & Noroare. 


In the 


press, 
PATRONYMICA CORN NU-BRITANNICA ; or, the Etymo- 


of Cornish Surnames. By Ricuarp Steraen Dr., F.S.A., F.R.G.S, 
Demy svo. cloth lettered, 12s. 


OCAL ETYMOLOGY: a Derivative Diction of Geo- 
graphical Names. By Ricuarp Sreenen Ph. Dr., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., &c. 
London : & Wricat, 6 Paternoster Row. 


NEW ITALIAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
i8mo. in Two Parts, limp roan—Part I. Italian-English; Part II., Enzlish-Italian—each 2s. 
Ur the complete book, cloth, 4s. 6d; half-bound, red back, 5s. 
MEADOws’ ITALIAN DICTIONARY, Revised, Corrected, 
and Eularged, by J. Jazpowsx1, Professor of Modern Lassueses, A 
London: Teco, Pancras Lanc, Cheapside. 


Just published, cloth, és. 


THE WITCHING TIME of NIGHT: Nocturnal Humours 
on a Variety of Social ‘Topics. 
London : Eowano Buarus, 5 & 6 Moltorn Bars, E.C, 


fecond Edition, 23. éd. 


GREEK LESSONS ; showing how Useful and how Easy it is 
for Every One to Learn Greck. By W. II. Monaus. 
“ We strongly recommend it to beginners who have no time glen ef, i 
London: Simpain, & Co. 


Price 6d. ; per post for 7 Stampa 


Moret: DENTISTRY; its Principles and Practice, with 
& ecial Notes on the Qualifications indi sable to successful Treatment, and on the 
of Disappontment and Failure. By A. Esxert, Surgeon Dentist, 8 Grosvenor Street, 
yon of * Pure Dentistry,” * Dental Surgery,” “ Painless Looth Extraction,” Xe. 
Mansuatt, & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. And all Booksellers. 


Ready in February, Second Edition. 


ORTHOPR: AXY. By Hearner Biee, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
Mechanist to the Queen, Prince and Princess of Wales. This Manuel on the Treatment 
of Deformitics, &c., has been almost entirely new — and upwards of 50 additional 
Engravings, descriptive of New Inventions, added to it, in order to bring the Subject on which: 
iter treats down to the present peri 
Cuvacuitt & Sons; and the Aurnon, 56 ) Wimpole Street. 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, 5s.; by pos post, 5s, 4d. 


ON THROAT AILMENTS, more especially the Enlarged 
Tonsil and Elongated Uvula. By Jas. Yesnasy, M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Intirmary 
and Orthophonic Lustitution, Sackville Street. 
& Sons, 11 New Street. 


Just just published, Second | Edition, with Addend iditi i Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious Pi of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derscron. Reprinted from the “ Medical Vircular.” 

London; Regent Street. 
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Ay 


The Saturday Review. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
January, is just published, 
CONTENTS : 
1, SPAIN UNDER CHARLES II. 
2. LORD KINGSDOWN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BAR. 
3. ROME, 
4, TRENCH’S REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE, 
5. THE LEGEND OF TELL AND RUTLI. 
6. GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS. 
7. DEAN MILMAN’S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL'S. 
8. HUNTER’S ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL, 
9. GENERAL ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT. 
10, MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES. THE NEW MINISTRY. 


London: Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, BLAck. 


No. CCLXIII. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 
No. CCCCLXX. price 2s, 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
A Voice from the Colonies on the 
| Colonial Question. 
| Milman’s Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
“Who Lasts Wins.” | William Morris and Matthew Arnold: a 
British Merchant Seamen. ByA Com- | Letter from a Hermitage. 
MANDER, R.N.—L1. A Visit to LaCreuse. By T. E. 
| 
| 


Chinese Gordon. 
‘The Two Comets of the Year 1868. By 
R, A. Procror, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


The Star of Justice. | LESLIE. 
Jabez Oliphant; or, the Merchant | The Cession of Gibraltar. 
Prince.—Chaps. 1 to 3. Modern Preaching. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 
BLACKEWOOD'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 1869, 
No. DCXL. 2s. 6d. 


Contents: 
Denpics a Quits: A Comedy of Errors. In tile and in Death: a Page of Family 


istory. 
The —_ of the Olden Time. 
why should a Woman a Degree ? 


On satio 

Cornelius O"bowd.— My Will and Testament 
—Tips—The Turco-Greek Affair. pours, Fears, and Tre’ 

The Chinese Mission to Christendom. Mr. ist and 


W. Bracnwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 


ConvENts or FEBRUARY Pant—Price 8d. 
Colours. Squaring the Circle. 
Savages I have Known. Babby John. 
Old London Life. The Gentleman on My Left. 
A Star’s Surroundings. | Under the Sea. 
Pocket-Families. | Polar Ice. 
From the Ice-fields. | Horseshoes, 
A Pack of Demons. | Across the Walnuts and the Wine 
Daisy’s Choice. In Five Chapters. The Month : Science and Arts. 
Oaths of Office. Five Pieces of Original Poetry. 


And Chapters I.—X. of a New Novel, entitled A PERFECT TREASURE. 


NEW AND IMPROVED ISSUE OF 


CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY 


OF 


INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS. 


Just issued, Part I., 5d., containing 
LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
MAURICE AND GENEVIEVE. 
PICCIOLA, OR THE PRISON-FLOWER. 
ABYSSINIA AND THEODORE, 
CASES OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


on by all Newsvendors. 


THE ART-J OURNAL. 


Published Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


Contents or tae FEBRUARY Nomoer : 
Line Engravings. 

I. THE LAST TOILET OF CHARLOTTE CORDAY, after E. M. Warp, R.A. 
IL. CHRIST AND ST. JOHN, after Any Scuerrer. 

JIL. STRIKING THE ROCK, after J. Dunnam, A.R.A. 

Literary Contributions. 
RRITISH-ARTISTS: Their Style and Character.—Marcus Stone. 
PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY. Part II.—Turin. 
‘THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. No. 2.—Alton Towers. 
LECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN MINOR BRITISH ART-INDUSTRIES— 
TERRA-COTTA. 


‘With numerous other Papers on current Art-Topics. 


LONDON : ‘VIBTUS & IVY PATERNOSTER ROW. 


ANTHONY MAGAZINE. 


SAINT PAULS 


For FEBRUARY. ls. 
Conrents: 


1. THE SACRISTAN'S WOUSEROLD. By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. 
hapter 22—Parting. 3—Lieschen in the Lion’s Den. 
How it atruck th the hed Ha > oe, Chapter 25—" Who wants Eggs must bear 
2 THE NEW CABINET, AND WHAT IT WILL DO FOR US. 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ARMY. 
THE LAST LYNX. 
GIBBON'S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS. 
LIFE STUDIES. No. IV.—Strange Sympathies. 
A SONG OF ANGIOLA ON EARTH. 
THE SERMON TRADE, With a Lithograph. 
THE DISPOSAL AND CONTROL OF OUR CRIMINAL CLASSES, 
THE By Te Trotiore. With an 
ustration. r we 


~ 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
VANITY FAIR; a Weekly Show of Political, Social, and 


terary Wares. With No. XIII., which will be published this da (Saturd Ji 
will be given a full-page CART OUN, of an entirely novel chavacter, printed January 30) 
lithography. 6d.; post-tree, 7d. 

Orders and Advertisements received at the Office, 27 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


[January 30, 1869, 


Now ready, Is. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. No. cx, 


With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and F. W. Lawson. 


Contents: 


THAT BOY - NORCOTT’S. With an Illustration. 
Chapte Life. 


Unwished- “for Promot 
23.—The Man who ‘I —-: for Our House. 
» 25." the Road ” in Croatia. 
26.—In 
OUR ROUGH, RED CANDIDATE. The Story of a French Election. 
ON RELICS ECCLESIASTICAL. By “ The Undeveloped Collector.” Part 17, 
LETTICE LISLE. With an Illustration. 
Chapter - —A Fight with the * Fair Traders.” 
° —Halfa Gale in the Channel. 
i Waifs after a Storm. 
CHIRPING CRICKETS. Z 
REINE D'AMOUR: ROMANCE A LA BIEN-AIMEE. By F. T. Parcrave, 
THE STORY OF VITTORIA ACCORAMEONL 
BROWNING IN isso. 
Satirn, Exper, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Ready, the FEBRUARY Number of the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, Price 1s, 


Contents: 

fl. a FIELDING. By the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” and * Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman.” Chapters 8, 9, 10, 

WHAT MARRIED MEN Would DO. 

MRS. STRETTON’S FRIEND. By the Author of “ Wild as a Hawk,” &c. 

LETTERS FROM SPAIN. By Henry Ecrorp. 

THE BACHELOR. A Modern Idyll, 

LORD BYRON. 

SIX YEARS IN THE PRISONS OF ENGLAND. By A Mencuant. 

SIX MONTHS IN CALCUTTA. 

KITTY. By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “ John and I,” &c. 

. PARIS GOSSIP. 


Serr 


Ricuarp Benrtiey, New Burlington Street. 


“ Briskest of all the io * "_ Morning Star. 
The best shilling magazine that possesses.”"— Standard. 
MISS BRADDON’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
Now ready, containing 160 pages of Literature, illustrated with 4 whole-page E:ngravings, 


PHELGRAVIA for FEBRUARY. Price ly 
Contents : 
DAUGHTER: a Jostix M'Cartny, Author of “Paul 
The Waterdale Neight by Louis 


2. pm... \TION ALISM IN SCIENCE: By R. Parrenses. 

3. LE BAL DE L’OPERA. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 

4. BYRON AND THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI. By W. Sricaxv. 

5. BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, the Ad and Misadventures of Robert 
Ainsleigh. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. . 

6. PERSECUTIONS OF A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 

7. THE SUFFOLK WITCHES. By Jonw Scorrenn, M.D. 

8. AT BAY. Illustrated by C. J. Staniland. 


10, FRAGMENTS OF AN OLD FILE. By Joseru Iarron, Author of “ The Tallents of 


Barton,” 
i. pe in the Last Century. 
ll. THE PRUDE: a Warning. By Georor Aveustvs Sata. 
12, CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. Conclusion. 
13. INTELLECTUAL SOLACE. By T. H. 8. Escorr. 
14. ANACREON'S FOURTH ODE, 


N.B.—The Eighth Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegantly bound in crimson cloth, bevelled 
boards, full side and back, gilt edges, 7s. 6d., is now ready, Also Cases Dinding (2) 
designed by Luke Limuner. 


*,* The Volumes of LELGRAVIA form a most acceptable Present. 
Office, Warwick House, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 1s. 


Cont: 
lL CynrsrorwEn & KENRICK: his Life on Adventures. Dy the Author of “The 
an 
Chap. "8. andl Chapter by the Way, in which Incident takes the place of Criticism. 
= Teall ‘Abel Crocktord the of Velasq 
21.—Friends meet azain, and one is rich. a 

2. THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. By Consul Tower. 

3. IN YEARS GONE BY. 

4. MEMORIALS OF THE BIRMINGHAM GUN TRADE. By J. Goopwix,V.8.A. 
5. THE NEW PYGMALION. By Durron Coox. 

6. “ MABEL GRAY.” 

7. THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. By Eprcervs Evper, M.P. 

8. A FEW TURF MEMORIES. By H.H. D. 

9. NUMBERS FOR THE SORROWFUL. 
10. AN ASTRONOMICAL TRIUMPH. By J. Carpenter. 
11, SHAKE-SCENE’S NEW TRAGEDY. By Suatry Brooxs, 
12. PLAYERS AND LOOKERS ON: aStory. By Dora Gaeenwett. 
13. NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 
14, CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN, 
16. OBITUARY MEMOIRS. 

London: Brapsury, Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street. 


The FEBRUARY Number of 
AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE. Edited by Mrs. Atrrep Garry. 


THE MONUMENT OF TWO SISTERS.. 

VESUVIUS AND POMPEII_—(continued). Tlustrated, 

SCARAMOUCHES AT SCHOOL—(continued). 4 

BLANCHE OF CASTILE, or, The Prisoners of Chatenay. By the Hon. Mrs. Dcxpas. 
Illustrated by F. Girpert. 

A DAY IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. By Gronce Canrincton. 

THE LOST LEGENDS OF THE NURSERY SONGS. By M.S. Crank. “ Diddledy 
Diddledy Dumpty "'—(continued). 

THE DRYAD. Translated from the Danish of Hans C. Axvrnsen by A. M. and A. Presyer. 
Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. 

NURSERY NONSENSE. By the Eprror. 

TALK UPON BOOKS. 

AUNT JUDY'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: Bett & Daxpy. 


Now ready, 
BERITANNIA. SHILLING. 
AJOR BLAKE. By F.C. 


BRITANNIA. No, II. FEBRUARY. 
FALLEN AMONG THIEVES. By Antnon a’Beckert, 


BRITANNIA. No. I. FEBRUARY. 


Illustrations by Matr Moroan. 


BRITANNIA. ONE SHILLING. 
“Britannia” Office, 199 Strand. 
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With 4 Illustrations, éd. 
Contents: 
ACROSS THE SEA. Translated, from Sa French of Sapews pe Wrrr (née G 
Author of * The. Heir of Redclyffe.” Illustrated by A. W. Coorer. trr (née Gurzor), by the 
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The Saturday Review. 


January 30, 1869.] 
Now ready, 


LONDON SOCIETY 


For FEBRUARY, with 12 Illustrations, 1s. 


ContTENTS: 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE : a Study of Character, 
TERENCE AT WESTMINSTER. 
THE LITERATURE OF VALENTINES. 
THE EVE OF ST. VALENTINE. (Drawn by Wirrriw Lawson.) 
LADY MARGARET'S VALENTINE. 
SOME, SNOWDROPS. By the Author of “ The Harvest of a 
WAITING FOR A VALENTINE, 
M. OR N. ByG. J. Wuyre-Metvitre, Author of “ Digby Grand,” “Cerise,” 
“The Gladiators,” &c. Illustrated by Wilfrid Lawson. 
Chapter 4. Jim, 


” Reversionary Interest. 

GURNEL DUKE’S FIRST VALENTINE. A Story in Four Chapters, by 
Winirrep Sourn. Chapters | and 2. 

THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. By A Prerirarerttc. 

HELP FOR THE HALT. 

READY FOR THE OPERA, A Sketch. 

THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. With 7 Illustrations. 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINZ. 


THE “ARGO SY. 


Now ready, a FEBRUARY Number of the ARGOSY, Monthly, 6d. 


CONTENTS : 1. Roland Loar | \ Sequel to “The Channings.” By the Author of 
“Bast Lynne.” Chapters 4, 6—2. The Bird in the Linden—3. Fran Anna’s 
Table Cover—4. Cervantes—s. Lines—6. Going through the Tnnnei. By 
Johnny Ludlow—7. My Dream—s. Par Nobile Fratrum—9, The Earthquake in 


ornia. 
= Of all Booksellers. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; stamped, 7d. 


THe PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConrEN?s oF No. XVIIL, JANUARY 30, 1869: 


LEADING ARTICLES, Hampstead Heath 
RO | The French and English War Offices, 
Overend, Gurney, & Co. J 
The London and Brighton Railway. | The Episcopal Charch in America. 
The Policy of Turkey. Cattle on their i ravels, 
The Poor Law Board ard the Holborn | Krupp e. Armstrong. 
cate. | Music in Paris. 
Raphael’s Cartoons, 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Lord Russell on the Irish Church. 
Playing at Religion. 
Ladies’ Clubs. 
| 


Reviews. 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle.” 
* The Sunny South.” 


Bésiqne. ** Mad.” 
Mil tary Messes. * Modern Trelund,” 
Prussian Education and the Koran. “ Miss Mar;.’ 


The Repeal of the Tenure of Otiice Act. English Grammar. 
French Naval Guns, New Books. 


OccasIONAL Notes. ForeicgN Arrams, or NEws, 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


ANGLO -COLONIAL MAGAZINE. Price 2s. 6d, 
Costents of FEBRUARY Nomser: 
Fresh Meat for England. 
Fortune's Buffets. Chaps 
Our Colonies. Il. The Wi stadia Islands and Sugar Manufacture. 
Tiunting Gossip from the 
The Hillmen of 
Land Ifo! 
Books on the Colonics. 
Notes on Science 
‘The Sclavonic Question i in Turkey. 
The Duke's Buriesq 
Concerning West ‘Australia. 
at 


Colonial Topics. 
Colonial Statistics. 
London: Sampson Low, Sox, & Mansron. 


Published Monthly, Is. 


THE REGISTER, and MAGAZINE of BIOGRAPHY. 
No. II. (FEBRUARY 1869). 
Contents: 
LORD LIVERPOOL AND HIS ADMINISTRATION. 
SIR MARTIN FROBISHER. | PRINCIPAL FORBES. 
Reviews: LIFE OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM, &c. 
Memorrs : Lord Strangford ; Lord Belhaven ; Sir Herbert Edwardes ; Sir Richard Mayne ; 
Hon. C. Langdale ; Captain Brooke; Sir Lucius Curtis ; Sir W. Hamilton ; Sir J. A, Gordon: 
. Canon James; Rev. Lambert B. Larking ; Abraham Cooper, R.A.; Dr. Cooke, of 

Belfast : Dr. Sheppard; Henry Le - gaia ; Robert Porrett ; Mr. Deputy Virtue ; and many 
persons lateiy dece 

hical Incidents.—Pri ti and Preferments; Births; Marriages; Deaths; 
Will 
THE REGISTER furnishes a public and permanent record of Births, Baptisms, Marriages. 
and Deaths, the probate of Wills and other interesting personal and domestic events, whic h 
Will be rend dered available for reference by complete Indexes. It also affords a valuable 
am for for Heirs-at-Law and Next of Kin, Chauges of S 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Coxtexts ron FEBRUARY: 
1. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Professor Bonamy Paice. 
2. THE POETRY OF LANDSCAPE. By the Rev. R. St. Joaw Tyawarrr, 
3. MANUALS Of FAMILY PRAYER. By the Dean of Caxrersuny. 
4. CHARLES DICKENS. By Geonce Srorr. 
5. EDWARD STILLINGFLEET AND HIS “IRENICUM.” By Principal Tvxx0ex. 
6. SOME REMARKS ON THE Zpraws OF THE RURAL POPULATION. 
By the Rev. C. Mgrivare, D.C 
7. SPEECHES "EPISCOPAL IN THE IRISH PAR- 
LIAMENT.—Part I. By W. Mazterr Brapy, D. 
8. THE ALTERNATIONS OF SCIENCE AND IN HISTORY. By J. 1. K. 
9. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, POET-LAUREATE. 
1. POEMS. Small 8vo. 9s. 
2. MAUD, and other Poems, Small 8vo. 5s. 
3. IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo. 6s, 
4. THE PRINCESS: a Medley. Small 8vo. 5s. 
5. IDYLLS OF THE KING. Small _ 73. 
6. ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Smail 8vo. 
7. SELECTION FROM THE ABOVE “WORKS. Square 8vo. 5s. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
PRIMEVAL MAN. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [Next week. 


HENRY ALFORD, D.D., DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, chiefly on Church Subjects. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
W. R. RALSTON. 
KRILOF and his FABLES. With Illustrations by Houghton 


and Zwecker. Crown 8vo. 53. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. 


THE TRAGEDIES of ASSCHYLOS. A New Translation, 
pang Biographical Essay, and an Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes. 2 vols. crown 
J. 8. HOWSON, D.D., DEAN OF CHESTER. 


THE METAPHORS of ST. PAUL. Crown 8yo. 3s, 6d. 


SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). 
TWILIGHT HOURS. A Legacy of Verse. With a Memoir 


by E. H. Promerae,M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


JOUN W. KAYE. 

LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS. Popular Edition, in 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. each 6s. Vol. I.: Lord Cornwallis—Sir John Malcolm — Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. (Yow ready. 

MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY. 

POEMS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
1. LONDON POEMS, Crown 8vo. 5s. 
2. IDYLLS AND LEGENDS OF INVERBURN. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
3. UNDERTONES. Crown 8vo. 53. 


STRAHAN AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL, 


ONCE A WEEK. —Part XIII. for FEBRUARY (containing 
the January Numbers) is this day published in a new and hand Cover, desi 
by John Leighton, F.S.A. Price lid. 


NOTICE.—VICTOR HUGO'S New Story, “L’HOMME QUI 


RIT,” will be commenced early in February. 


(HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS CHRONICLE, with which is 

Incorporated the ATLAS.—The want of a Newspaper representing the popular aspect 
of the EDUCATIONAL CONDITION of Great Britain, must have struck the Student of the 
Periodical Literature of the Day. While blis! 1 1 upon that model which, 
under the title of the Public School System, has given a distinct impress to the cultivation of 
the age, are extending in every cirection, it cannot be said that the Press takes cognizance of 
their progress to the extent due to their influence upon the future of England. What is wanted 


| is not a mere technical Journal of professional theory and practice, but a genuine Newspaper, 


which, while containing a Summary of General Intellizence, and the usual contents of a Review, 
will take the same ground with respect to the world of our Public Schools which is occupied by 
the leading Religious Orzans in respect of the National Church, forming a faithful record of 
the Studies and Sports, the Educational, Social, and Sanitary advantages of our School Houses, 
and tracing the result of their training, through after-life,in Academical, Professional, or Ad~ 
ministrative success. 

The First Number, to be published on Friday, January 29, will contain No. I. of the Reports 
of “ Our Scnoot Commissioner The Charter House,” by Eowarnv Warronp, M.A.; besides 
other Articies by well-known Public School and University Men. TITE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CURONICLE will be under the Editorial Supervision of the Rev. W. K. R. Beoronp, M.A., 
of Brasenose College,Oxford; while Mr. E. B. Micarzx, of the Amateur Athletic Club, has 
consented to take charge of the Reports of Athletics, and from the Playing Fields. 

Office, 49 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
R: ATHEL AUS at MUNSTER.—THE BUILDER of this Week 
contains a View and Plan of the New Grammar School, Louth—View of Mulinster 
Rathhaus—st. Mark's Church, Venice—The late Mr. A. Ashpitel— 
Graining, by Impression trom Natural Surface of Wood—Public Works Department, India— 
and other Papers; Sanitary and Artistic News, &c. 4d.; or by post, 
1 York Street. And all Newsmen. 


Registration Let} Births or. Sam, Half-a-Crown; Marriages, Deaths, or other 
x Lines, Five Shillings. 


: Nicnots & Sons, 25 Parliament Strect. 


NOTES and QUERIES. Every Saturday. Price 4d. 


NOTES and QUERIES. Everybody's Commonplace Book. 


NOTES and ( and QUERIES ‘contains every ; Week Four | Pages of 


Universal Art Catalogue, prepared we the > Department of Science and Art. 


W. G. Smirn, 43 3 Wellington Street, Strand. 


Just published, 2s. 6d., the FEBRUARY PART of 


LA MODE ILLUSTREE, Ladies’ Illustrated Magazine of 


Wort Fashion: with more than 150 beautiful Designs of the latest Fashions and Ladies’ 
tater eh eneral, 6 magnificent Coloured Plates, real Pictures of Art,and a great variety of 
ater, 


London: Asner & Co., 13 Bedford Strect, W-C, And Sold by all Booksellers. 


IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECH. 
Now reudy, Sixth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ON. STAMMERING and STUTTERING; their Nature and 
Treatment. By Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., Author of the “ Philosophy of 
Voice and Speech,” Also, cloth, 2s. 


THE IRRATIONALE of SPEECH; or, Hints to Stammerers. 


By A Mixure Puaimosorner. 
London: Lonemans & Co., 39 Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, in crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
JHE SECOND DEATH and the RESTITUTION of ALL 
THINGS, with some Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture ; a Letter toa Friend. By ANDREW JUKEs. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, price 7s, 6d. 
THE TYPES of GENESIS briefly considered as Revealing the 
Development of Human Nature. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. price One Shilling, 


OWN LIFE AMONG the POOREST, the AIR they breathe 
and the HOUSES they inhabit ; a Paper read at the State Medicis Section of 
the Brit. Med. Assoc, Oxford, Aug, 1868. By J. E. Morgan, M.A. M.D, Oxon. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 
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NOTES and QUERIES. Monthly Part for JANUARY, the 
. First of a New Volume, 2s. 2d., will be ready on the 30th, and contain: Unpublished 
Jetters of Horace Walpole and Bishop Percy—Wine and Walnuts—Du Bastus— Miltonic 
Epitaph— Milton at Cambridge—Andrew Ferrara Swords—Sir Joshua Reynoids’ St, Cecilia— 
Letters of Bishop Lyttelton—Lady Morgan in Germany—The Early Press at St. Alban’s— 
= 


The Saturday Review. 


[January 30, 1869, 


In 12mo. price 5s. cloth, and KEy, price 6s. cloth, 


IDS to CLASSICAL STUDY, a Manual of Composition 
and Translation from English into Latin and Greek, and from Latin and 
Greek into English ; with Critical, Historical, and Divinity Questions, and Hints for 
the Translations and Questions adapted for the use of Schools and Undergraduates 
at College : the whole arranged as a year’s school-work, at the rate of six Exercises 
a week, for the Upper Classes in large Schools, or for Students preparing for Exami- 
nation at the Universities and elsewhere. By JoHN G. SHEPPARD, D.C.L. and 
Dawson W. Turner, D.C.L. 
*,* The Key to these EXERCISES, price 6s. is supplied to Teachers only on direct 
application to the Publishers, 
“* The idea of this book is good, and it is carried out successfully.’ ’— Museum. 
“ Tutors will undoubtedly accept this as a most useful book.” 
Papers for the Schoolmaster. 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


MAX MULLER’S HANDBOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF SANSKRIT. 
Lately published, in royal 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS, in Devan- 


agari and Roman Letters throughout. By Max MULLER, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford. 


HITOPADESA, Book I. edited by Prof. Max Mitier, with 
Transliteration, Interlinear Translation, and Grammatical Analysis, 7s. 6d. 
Sanskrit Text only, 3s. 6d. 


HITOPADESA, Books II. III. & IV. by the same Eprror, with 
‘Transliteration, &e. 7s. 6d. Sanskrit Text only, 3s. 6d. 


BENFEY’S SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in De- 
vanagari and Roman Letters throughout. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE REV. W. W. BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 
Revised Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d, and Kry, price 5s. 


ATIN PROSE EXERCISES: Consisting of English 

Sentences translated from Csar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re-translated into 

the Original Latin. By WrypHamM Brapiey, M.A. late Demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. New Edition. The Key is for Tutors only. 


By the same Author, New Edition, price 5s. KEry, 5s, 6d. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE, forming an Easy Introduction 
to the Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. The Key is for Tutors only. 
London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


GREEK GRAMMARS BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR. 
New Edition, in 12mo, price 4s, 6d. cloth, 
BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK 


ACCIDENCE ; with some reference to Comparative Philology, and with Illus- 
trations from various Modern Languages. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. F.R.S. 
late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, and Lower Master in Harrow School. 


By the same Author, Sixth Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR RULES drawn up for the use of Harrow 


School. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


In 12mo. pp. 166, price HALF-A-CROWN, 
HE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with 


the sanction of the Head Masters, and now in use in all the Nine Schools 
mamed in H.M. Commission, viz. Winchester, Eton, St. Paul’s, Westminster, 
Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Charter House. 
“ The Public School Latin Frimer we have to the reflective Fay a and such an in- 
fluence cannot fail to invest the dry subject 
of grammar with an interest most beneticial 
to the student's progress. The Primer has 
succeeded in its aim in the opinion of all 
unprejudiced judges." —London Review. 


eminently fitted to strengthen alike the young 

d as well as the memory, by its appeal 

SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, ParrtlI. First Series of EXERCISES 
adapted to the above by the same EpirTor, 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parr II. Second Series of EXER- 
CISES adapted to the above by the same Eprror, 3s. 6d. 


KEY to the EXERCISES in Subsidia Primaria, both Parts, 


price 5s. supplied to INsrrucrors only on application. 


KENNEDY’S CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER, or First Latin 
Lessons, adapted to the Public School Latin Primer, price 2s. 


KENNEDY’S CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, containing 
all that is necessary to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer, 
price ls. (Just ready. 

London: LoncMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S LOGIC AND RHETORIC. 
Latest Editions, revised by the AUTHOR :— 
LEMENTS of LOGIC, 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
4 ELEMENTS of RHETORIC, 8vo. 10s, 6a. 3 crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
By Ricwarp WHATELY, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin, 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. _ 


ARCHBISHOP THOMSON’S LAWS OF THOUGHT. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
AX OUTLINE of the Necessary LAWS of THOUGHT; a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. Witt1aAmM Lord 
Archbishop of York, D.D. F.R.S. F.R.G.S. Ninth Thousand. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


DR. ROGET'S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
The 26th Edition, in crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
YTMHESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 
classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist 
in Literary Composition, By P. M. Rouet, M.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P. &c. 


“A most useful manual of reference to aid with its ramifications being exhibited in or- 
the memory and rencer its resources of lan- derly survey ; thereby not only facilitating 
guage instantly available. A glance at a page the labour of composition, but adding creatly 
of this Thesaurus may often save much time to its force and accuracy.”’"—Jvohn 
and mental effurt ; an entire train of thought 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S TWO GREEK LEXICONS. 

The Fifth Edition, in crown 4to. price 31s. 6d. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, compiled by Henry 
GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D. Dean of Christ Church; and Roperr Scorr, D.D. 

Master of Balliol College. 


Also, the Twelfth Edition, in square 12mo. price 7s. 6d, 
A LEXICON, Greek and English, abridged from LippreLL and 
Scorr’s Greek-English Lexicon.” 


Oxford: at the Uxivensiry Press. 
London : LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row; and 


FULEMENTARY ARITHMETICAL and MATHEMATICAL 
By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLENSO, D.D. Bishop of 


| Colenso’s Arithmetics. 

Arithmetic for Schools, with Notes and Examination Papers, and a Chapter 
| Decimal Coinage. 12mo. 4s. 6d, ; 5s. y 
| | Arithmetic for National Schools ; Zext-Book, 6d. Three Books of Examples, 44, 

each. ANSWERS and SOLUTIONS, Is. 

| Shilling Arithmetic for Elementary Schools, 18mo. 1s.; with ANSWERS, ls, 6d, 
} Colenso’s Algebra. 
| Elements of Algebra for the use of Schools, Parr I. 12mo. 6d. ; _ xe, 5s, 
| Parr Il. 6s,; Key, 5s. Examples and Equation Papers, 2s. Huyrer’s 
| Questions on Part 1, 2s. 6d. 

Algebra complete in 1 vol, 8vo. 12s. 6d. ; Key, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Algebra for National and Adult Schools, 18mo. 1s. 6d.; Key, 2s. 6d, 
Colenso’s Euclid. 
| Elements of Euclid, with Solved Examples of Deduced Problems and Theorems, 


18mo. 4s. 6d. or with Key, 6s, 6d. The Exercises and Key, 3s. 6d. The Exerciseg 


without the Key, ls, 
Colenso’s Trigonometry. 


Plane Trigonometry, Part I. including Logarithms and the Exponential Theorem, 
12mo. 3s. 6d.; Key, 3s. 6d. IL. including Z£quations and Miscellaneous 
Problems, 2s. 6d. ; KEY, 5s. 


London : LonGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


TRANS: ACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 
the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. Birmingham Meeting, 1868. Edited 
by ANDREw Epcar, LL.D. Barrister-at-Law. 

*,* The Volume for 1859, price 16s. the Volumes for 1860, 1861, 1862, : ee 
1866, and 1867, price 12s, each, and the Volume for 1865, price 10s.—may also 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, PaternostegRow. 


WEBSTER AND WILKINSON’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Complete in Two Volumes, 8vo. price £2 4s, 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT. With Notes, Grammatical and 
Exegetical. By W. Wessrer, M.A. late of King’s College, London, and 

formerly Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge; and W. F. WILKINSON, M.A. Vicar 
of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, formerly Theological Tutor in Cheltenham College. 

Vou. I. the Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, 20s. 

Vou. II. the Epistles and the Apocalypse, 24s. 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


CONTANSEAU’S NEW FRENCH COURSE. 
HE LATEST EDITIONS of APPROVED FRENCH 
SCHOOL-BOOKS by L&on ConTANSEAU, many years French Examiner for 
Military and Civil Appointments; adopted in the Government Colleges, and in 
general use in Schools and Colleges throughout the United Kingdom. 
PRACTICAL FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
Twelfth Edition, post Svo. 10s, 6d. ; or Two Parts, 5s. 6d. each. 
POCKET FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, the 


above condensed into a small volume, 3s. 6d. 


FIRST STEP in FRENCH, Seventh Edition, 2s. 6d. 
PREMIERES LECTURES, or French Stories, Third Edition, 


price 2s. 6d. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, Eighth Edition, remodelled, 5s. 
KEY to GRAMMAR and FIRST STEP, 3s. 


GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION, Eleventh Edition, 
price 3s. 6d.; Key, 3s. 6d. 


PROSATEURS et POETES FRANGAIS, Ninth Edition, 6s. 6d. 
PRECIS de la LITTERATURE FRANQAISE, Second Edition, 


price 5s, 


ABREGE de HISTOIRE de FRANCE, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 

Original Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
GENTENTLE CHRONOLOGICA, being a complete System 
of Ancient and Modern Chronology : 
rature ; Chronology for the History of 
France ; Dates useful to Artists; Dates 
useful to Musicians; Dates useful in the 


Introductory Lessons on Dates in gene- 
ral ; Chronology before Christ ; Chrono- 
logy after Christ ; Chronology necessary I 
in the Study of Ecclesiastical History ; | Medical Profession ; Dates for the His- 
Dates connected with Science and Lite- | tory of the East Indies; General Chro- 
nological Table contained in Familiar Sentences. By Mrs. GronGe Stater. New 
Edition, corrected and enlarged, 
*,* An Edition revised by the Author of “‘ Amy Herbert,” 3s. 6d. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS BY WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 
In fep. 8vo. with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. 
MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUS- 
A TRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the use of Schools and Colleges. New 
Edition, revised throughout up to the present date. By W. Huaues, F.R.G.. 
Professor of Geography in King’s Coll. and in Queen’s Coll. London, 


Orin ¢ Part I.—EUROPE, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
2 Parts ( Part Il.—ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, and AUSTRALIA, 4s. 


TEXT-BOOK of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, fep. 8yo. 1s. 6d. 
TREATISE on the CONSTRUCTION of MAPS, price 5s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. ae 
LATEST EDITION OF HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 
In 8vo. pp. 754, with 9 Plates, price 18s. cloth, 


of ASTRONOMY. By Sir Jonn F. W. HerscuFt, 
Bn K.H. &c. Member of the Institute of France. Ninth Edition, with 
‘orrections. 


London: LonGmMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
THE FURNISHING OF DWELLING-HOUSES. 


In One Volume, square crown 8vo. with about Ninety Illustrations, including 
Thirty-three full-page Plates, of which Fourteen are printed in Colours, price 18s. 


cloth, 
INTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By CuartEs Locke EasTLAKE, 
chitect. 
“Tn every sense an excellent work.” Morning Post. 
“ Mr, Eastlake discourses clearly and soundly, and his work is 
by examples.” Atheneum. 


“The Illustrations, a very important and interesting portion of te work, are 
judiciously selected and well executed.” Examiner. 
* A valuable and useful handbook for any one who wishes to adorn his house with 
the quiet pleasures of artistic fitness and grace.” London Review. 


MACMILLAN and Co. Bedford Sireet, Covent Garden, 


London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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The Saturday Review. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
Monthly, Tlustrated, 1s. 
Mr. CHARLES DICKENS.—Character-Portrait Illustration of Mr. Dickens in his 
New Reading, by ALFRED THompson. See TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for 


February, now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. “*" 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canoeing dow: n Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco from 
Sabaré to the Sea. By Captain RicHarp F, Burton, F.R.G.S., &c. &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. [Now ready. 


MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By the Auther of “ Lost 


” Ini vol. (Just ready. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By An American. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Contents: English Steamers—2. English English Travellers—4. The 
English Metropolis—5. English Climate—6. Enyli Hotels—7. English Cabs—a. 


English Journals—9. English Theatres—lo. English Sports—li. English _Women—12. 
English Houses—ls. The British Parliament—l4. English Castes—15. England and 
America. 


BRITISH SENATORS; or, Political Sketches, Past and 


Present. By J. Ewixe Rircme. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


Published and Original Sources, by WyNFORD HAWKINS, 2 vols. 8vo. 
(Jn the press. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. 


Author of “ The March to Magdala.” 3 vols. 


A LONDON ROMANCE. By Cuartes H. 


Ross, Author of “ The Pretty Widow,” &c. In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


[Ready this day. 


THE DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By Grzert, 


Author of * Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &c. 2 vols. 

MAD: a Story of Dust and Ashes. By GrorcE MAnvILie 
Fern, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 

OLIVE VARCOE. By the Author of “ Kiddle-a-Wink,” 


“ Mildred’s Wedding,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Witi1am Brack, Author of 


“ Love, or Marriage.” 3 vols. (Nearly ready. 
TOWN-TALK of CLYDA: a Novel. By the Author of 
“One Foot in the Grave.” 2 vols. (Ready this day. 


BURIED ALONE: a Story. By a New Writer. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS, 

To be had at all Booksellers’ and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPDRS. THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
THE ROCK AHEAD. BLACK SHEEP. 

THE PRETTY WIDOW. BARREN HONOUR. 
MISS FORRESTER. SWORD AND GOWN. 


Now ready, 6s. the Cheap Edition of 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 


By W. H. LL.D. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Iilustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by EpMunp Yates. The First, Second, and Third 
Volumes, elegantly bound in blue cloth, gilt, are now ready, each 8s. Cases 
for Binding may be had of the Publishers, each 1s, 6d, All the back Numbers 
are kept in stock, and may be had at the Office, or of any Bookseller. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


By G. A. Henry, | 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, OXI. (for FEBRUARY). 


CONTENTS : 
. “MR. GLADSTONE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” By A CLERGYMAN OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
“ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 7—11. 
MR. — ARNOLD on “ THE MODERN ELEMENT IN LITERA- 


. MR. FREDERIC MYERS’ “ ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST.” 

. “TWO GIRLS of the PERIOD.” 1. The Upper Side. 2. The Under Side. 

. MRS. BROTHERTON’S “ CAPTAIN GEORGE AND THE LITTLE MAID.’ 
Chapters 1—4, 

“THE LAST of NELSON’S CAPTAINS.” By T. H. 

“ LORD STRANGFORD: AN ELEGY.” By F. T. P. 

MR. W. D.. HENDERSON on,“ DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOW- 


ers 


Monthly, 1s. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY for FEBRUARY. 


GREAT CHRISTIANS of FRANCE--ST. LOUIS and CALVIN. Part II. 
By M. Guizor. With an Illustration. 


A HISTORY of the ABYSSINIAN EXPE- 


DITION. By CiEMENTs R. MARKHAM. With a Chapter by Lieut. W. F. 
Pripeavx, containing an Account of the Mission and Captivity of Mr. Rassam 
and his Companions. 8vo. with Maps, l4s. [This day. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES, 1852—1868. Containing: THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS— 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT—JOSEPH HUME—LORD HERBERT OF 
LEA—LORD LANSDOWNE—LORD LYNDHURST—LORD PALMER- 
STON—LORD BROUGHAM—BISHOP BLOMFIELD— ARCHBISHOP 

WHATELY —SIR WILLIAM NAPIER—DAVID ROBERTS, R.A.— 
FATHER MATHEW—LADY BYRON— MISS MITFORD — HENRY 
HALLAM—LORD MACAULAY—MRS, JAMESON—and a number of 
others. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. [This day. 

“ The volume is as instructive as it is full of entertainment in the life, political and literary, 


of t this century. Post. 
“ Each me complete digest of a celebrated life.""— Morning Star. 


FORCE and NATURE—ATTRACTION and 


REPULSION : the Radical Principles of Energy graphically Discussed in 
their Relation to Physical and Morphological Development. By C. F, WINSLow, 
M.D. 8vo., 14s, (This day. 


ON LABOUR: its Rightful Dues and 


Wrongful Claims, Actual Present and Possible Future. By W. T. THornroy, 
Author of “A Plea for Peasant Proprietors.” 8vo. (Shortly. 


THE OLD VEGETABLE NEUROTICS 


Hemlock, Opium, Belladonna, and Henbane. Their Physiological Action and 
Therapeutical Use, &. By Harkey, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P. 8vo. 
[Next week. 


LECTURES on POETRY. Delivered before 


the University of Oxford in 1868. By Sir F. H. Dorie, Professor of Poetry. 
Crown 8vo, 33. [Next week. 


HIATUS: the Void in Modern Education; its 


Cause and Antidote. By OvTis. 8vo. 8s. 6d. (This day. 
THE MOSTELLARIA of PLAUTUS. 
With Notes, Prolegomena, and Excursus. By W. Ramsay. Edited by 
G.G. Ramsay, M.A. 8vo. 14s. (This day. 
MACMILLAN & £0., LONDON, 
NEW NOVELS. 
-j EROME LOCK: a Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(Vow ready. 
LOUIS DE RIPPIE: a Tale from Real Life. By Dartow 
Fonsren. 1 vol. post 8vo. 53. (Now ready. 


London: Wittram Freeman, 102 Fleet Street. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’”S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
THE LIFE and TIMES of KING LEOPOLD. 


with Portraits, 30s. 
“A more important contribution to historical literature has not for a long been 
furnished.” — Bell’s Messenger. 


AUDUBON’S LIFE. Edited by Roserr Bucnanan, 


1 vol. 
8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 15s. 


SVOBODA’S SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. With Twenty 
hae page Photographs taken on the Spot. Edited by the Rev. H. B. ‘Tnisrram, F.L.S. 


CAST AWAY in the COLD: an Old Man’s Story of a Young 
Man's Adventure. Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 
“ The result is delightful. A story of adventure of the most telling local colour and oe. 
most exciting danger, and ending with the most natural and effective escape.’'"—Specta’ 


LOG of MY LEISURE HOURS. By Ox 


3 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


WALKS in the BLACK COUNTRY. By Exruv Borrirr. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 

“ A pleasant, chatty book, conteioiag a wood fae of information...... We trust that Mr. 
Burritt’s remarks will rouse attention to these ma relics of a past age; and we trust also 
receive the publicity to which. ts genial tone and stores of information 

— Times 


2 vols. 8vo. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, BUILDINGS, 
$8 FLEET STREET 


NEW WORK BY THE LATE LORD CAMPBELL. 


Now ready, 8vo. 16s, 


LIVES of LORD LYNDHURST and LORD 


BROUGHAM, Lord Chancellors of England. By the late Lord Camppe.t, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROMANCE 
OF WAR.” 


‘This day, post ®vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE SECRET DISPATCH; 


Or, the Adventures of Captain Balgonie. 


By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “ The Romance of War,” “ The Scottish Cavalier,” &c. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Just published, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: 
An Essay in Political and Social Criticism. 


REPRINTED FROM THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE,” WITH A PREFACE 
AND ALTERATIONS. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 


Now ready, 


THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK: 


And Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo. 
Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Ready this day, 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 
A MEMOIR OF W. H. HARVEY, 
M.A., F.R.S., &. 


Author of “ Psychologia Britannica,” and late Professor of Botany in 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


COMPILED FROM HIS JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON : BELL | & DALDY. 


Now ready, 8vo. beautifully vented by Whittingham at the Chiswick Press, with nearly 
Illustrations, price 21s. 


Q. HORATIT FLACCI OPERA. 


Illustrated from Antique Gems. 


By C. W. KING, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The Text revised by H. A. J. MUNRO, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Editor of “ Lucretius,” &c. 
“T boldly undertake. in good hope of success, to illustrate my author's ideas by peotiesty 


¥ same pictorial sendering | them as he would himself have selected had such a method 
the a book been fashionable in his day.”"—Mr. King’s Preface. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


2 vols. 8vo, 158.) 


ALDERSLEIGH : 
A Tale. 


By CHRISTOPHER JAMES RIETHMULLER, 
Author of “ Teuton: a Poem,” &c. 


“The book contains only what is wholesome. There is in it no glare, no meretricious 
colour, no intoxicating admixture, no tantalising secret, no tinsel, no straining ofter effect, no 
trqustormation scene, no windy effervescence, notall talk.""—/Uustrated London News. 

This is such a book as one might imagine Southey to have written, after the first flush of his 
dreams about an ideal commonwealth had died away.”—Standard. 


LONDON: BELL 


Part II1.—LENT.—Sewed, 2s. 


DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TU THE QUEEN, 
Now ready, Second Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. bound, 15s. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“ From first to last this volume overflows with new information and original ht, with 

try and picture. In theee fascinating pages Mr. Dixon discharges alternately the functions 
of the historian and the historic biographer, with the insight, art, humour, and 
knowledge which never fail him when he undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our 
national story.”’—Morning Post. 

* We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in quest of amusement and 
instruction at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic historical narrative, by 
aripe scholar and an accomplished masterof English diction, and a va\uable commentary op 
the social as; o jiaval and Tudor civilization. In ixon's pages are related 
of the most moving records of human flesh and blood to which human ear could listen.” 

Daily Telegrayh, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Next week, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara: 


a Biography. Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents. By Witty 
Gieert, Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


UNDER THE OF HER MAJESTY. 


N , Thirty-eighth Edi! avo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, lt Sis. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE FOR 1869. 


CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY, AND CONTAINING ALL THE NEW 
CREATIONS. 
“ A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful i eon. "— Times. 
aay — great value. Itis the most faithful record we possess of the aristucracy of the 
.”"—Post. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


‘THE SUNNY SOUTH: an Autumn in Spain 
qnd Majorca. By Capt. J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S., late 13th Hussars. 


“ Captain Clayton has a fair pictorial hand, and in his pleasant record of the Sunny Southa 
neat account is rendered of all the interesting sights that came within view, with not a few 
teens traits of national manners. ‘ost. 

bright and sunny be es of ‘travels, f tull of attraction. The work will equally interest the 
, the and the — United Service Magazine. 


HURST & mae PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of “St. 


Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols, 


SECOND EDITION of KATHLEEN. By 


the Author of “‘ Raymond’s Heroine.” 3 vols. 


“ We cordialiy recommend ‘ Kathleen * to the notice of our readers. It is a of the best 
novels, either by a male or female hand, that we have read for some time.”’—7im 
“A thoroughly amusing and very clever book. It is written in a orien fresh ‘and whole- 
some spirit. The principal characters are well drawn.” all Mall Gh Gazette. 
* Raymond's Heroine’ was a good novel. ‘Kathleen’ is a better. Review. 


ONLY an EARL. By the Countess Pisani. 


3 vols, 


WIFE E and CHILD. By Miss Wurrry. +3 vols. 


“This isa very interesting story, deserving den commendation. It has genuine merits, 
which will command attention and perusal. 


THE CROWN of a LIFE. by the Author 


of “Agnes Tremorne,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Author 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols, 


THE DEVOUT CHRISTIAN’S HELP to| NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. By the Author 


MEDITATION on the LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Edited by 
the Rev. T. T. CArtTéEn, Rector of Clewer. 
Part I.—Acvent to Lent. 2s. 6d. 
Part IlI.—Easter. 2s. 
Part 1V.—Ascensiontide, Whitsuntide, and part of Trinity. 2s. 6d. 
Part V.—Preparing. 


LONDON : BELL & DALDY. 


Fep. 8vo. Fifth Series, 5s, 


AFTERNOON LECTURES on LITERA- 


TURE and ART. Delivered inthe Theatre of the Royal College of Science, 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, in the years 1867 and 1868. By the Right Rev. 
W. ALEXANDER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe; Mr. RUSKIN, &e. 


DUBLIN: M. McGEE, 18 NASSAU STREET. LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


of Rachel's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 


CHEAP EDITION of A NOBLE LIFE. By 


the Author of ** John Halifax,” illustrated by Tennicl. Bound, 5s, Forming 
the New Volume of “ Hurst & Blackett’s Standard Library.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


DR. OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 
ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, AND EXPLANATORY. 


Cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 
DR. OGILVIE’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


THE VICTORIA INGOLDSBY, 
New Edition, printed in Nonpareil, 2s. 6d. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


for the Pocket. 
ADMIRAL SEMMES OF THE ALABAMA. 


Ready, royal 8vo. with many Portraits, 21s. 


MY ADVENTURES AFLOAT: a Personal 


Narrative of my Cruises and Services in the Sumter and Alabama. 
By Admiral RapnHart Semmes, late Confederate States Navy. 


* Admiral Semmes, the ‘Stonewall Jackson of the Seas,’ has in the volume before us given a 
most graphic and profoundly interesting narrative of his adventures during the late war. We 
have not, for twenty years, devoured a novel with half the interest with which we have read 


Suitable. 


this absorbing narrative of his own adventures, by one of the very truest, ablest, and greatest | 


heroes of the age.”"—Southern Revicw. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


“ The etymological part of the work is well done, indicating a familiarity with the languages 
from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time a sound discretion i in tracing the 
origin of words. ‘The pronunciation is clearly and pocseety i nd i 
though necessarily brief. are clear and precise.” A then 

* An admirable abridgment of ‘The Student's Eng! ish Dictionary,’ all the 
characteristic features of that very excellent manual. We know no > actenenpeneniins for 
school use as this: it supplies a want which teachers have long fe - 
ritish Quarterly Review. 


Cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d.; half-bound in morocco, 138. 
DR. OGILVIE’S 
DICTIONARY. 


About 300 Wood Engravings. 


| « This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate 
We have examine 
as the best philologists, both und England, have deliberately acce| 


“A complete though dicti 
| carefully prepared, well printed, ublis! 


mary for the higher class of 
ata very price.” —Notes and Queries 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
LIST. 


This day, 2s., the FEBRUARY Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS : 

ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. By Professor HUXLEY. 
THE PRODIGAL: a Poem. By W. B. Scorr. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. Chaps. 1—4. By Marmion SaVaGE. 
NECKER AND CALONNE: an Old Story. By E, S. Brxsiy. 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. By J. Hexvenrr Srack. 
SCHUBERT. By J. M. Capes. 
THE SUEZ CANAL. Conclusion. By Captain Clerk. 


ON CHEMICAL RAYS, AND THE LIGHT OF THE SKY. By Professor 
TYNDALL, 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 
SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. LIBRARY 


EDITION. SARTOR RESARTUS. Demy 8vo. with a Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Mines and 


Miners. By L. Srvonry. Imp. 8vo. with 160 Engravings on Wood, 16 richly 
coloured Plates, and 14 Maps, half-bound, 42s. 


ORVAL; or, the Fool of Time. With other 


Imitations and Paraphrases. By Ropert Lytron. Fep. 8vo. extra cloth, 
price 9s. 


GHEEL: the City of the Simple. By the 


Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


UNDER EGYPTIAN PALMS; or, Three 


Bachelors’ Journeyings up the Nile. By Howarp Horiey. Crown 8vo. 
with Ilustrations, 8s. 


FEUDAL CASTLES of FRANCE. By the 


Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” Demy 8vo, 7 full-page Engravings, 14s. 


THE GUN, ROD, and SADDLE: Personal 


Experiences. By Unique. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“MEA CULPA.” 


2 vols. crown Svo. 


By PERRIER. 


[in a few days. 


WAVERNEY COURT. By G. W. Garrett. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. (This day. 


TRICOTRIN : the Story of a Waif and Stray. 


By Ovipa. Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TRUE to the LIFE: 


Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Troxxrore. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


a Novel. Second 


THE STORY of ALEC DRUMMOND of the 


lith LANCERS. By Freprertck Marvin. 3 yols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


CRUISE of H.M.S. GALATEA (Captain 


H.R.H. the Duke of EpinpurGH) in 1867-1868, By the Rev. Jonn MILNER, 
Chaplain of the Vessel, and O. W. BRIERLY. 8vo. with Photograph of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, Coloured Illustrations, &c. 16s. 


“Interspersed with many interesting details of the history and scenery of the countries 
, and brief accounts of the customs of their inhabitants.” —Laxaminer. 
of the 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE 


ATONEMENT; an Historical Inquiry into its Development in the Church. 
With an Introduction on the Principle of Theological Developments. By 
Henry NuTcoMBk OXENHAM, M.A. Second Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE FIRST AGE of CHRISTIANITY and 


the CHURCH. By Jonny Icnatius D.D. Translated from the 
German by H, N. OXENHAM, Second Edition, Svo. 12s. 6d. 


LIVES of the ENGLISH CARDINALS. 


From Nicholas Breakspear (Pope Adrian IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal 
Legate; with Historical Notices of the Papal Courts. By Folkestone 
WitiaMs. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


THE FLOWERY SCROLL: a Chinese Novel. 


Translated, and Illustrated with Notes, by Sir Joun Bowrinc. Post 8vo. 
Price 10s, 6d. [This day. 


“8irJohn Bowring has produced in this translation a very useful as well as amusing book. 
It will be found full of curious and, to English readers, striking touches.”—Spectator. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


NEW WORKS. 


— 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 
No. CCCCLXX. price 2s, 6d. 
Chiffese Gordon. 
The Two Comets of the Year 1868. By 
ht. A. Procror, B.A, F.R.A.S. 


A Voice from the Colonies on the 
Colonial Question. 

Milman’s Annalsof St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

William Morris and Matthew Arnold: a 
Letter from a Hermitage. 

A Visit to La Creuse. By T. E. CLIFFE 


LESLIE. 
The Gession of Gibraltar. 
Modern Preaching. 


* Who Lasts Wins.” 

British Merchant Seaman. By A Com- 
MANDER, R.N.—IL. 

The Star of Justice. 

Jabez Oliphant; or, the Merchant 
Prince.—Chaps. 1 to 3. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. OCLXIL 


JANUARY. 8vo. price és. 

SPAIN UNDER CHARLES II. 

LORD KINGSDOWN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BAR. 
CZSARIAN ROME. 

. TRENCH’S REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE. 

. THE LEGEND OF TELL AND RUTLI. 

. GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS. 

. DEAN MILMAN'’S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL'S. 

. HUNTER’S ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 

. GENERAL ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT. 

MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES. THE NEW MINISTRY. 


MEMOIRS of BARON BUNSEN, in Letters 


and from Recollections. By his Wrpow. Second Edition, with Two Portraits 
and Five Woodcuts. 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 21s. 


THIRD LETTER to the Right Hon. C. S. 


FORTESCUE, M.P. On the STATE of IRELAND. By Jonn Ear. 
Russe, K.G. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 
EDWARD III. By Wiriu1am Loneman, Author of “ Lectures on the Histo 
of England from the Earliest Times to the Death of Edward 11.” Wi 
Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
Accession of James II. By Lord Macavtay. 
Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post Svo. 48s. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


contributed to the “ Edinburgh Review.” By Lord MacauLay. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Travelier’s Edition, in 1 vol. 21s. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s, 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS :— 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s, 
People's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


from the German of K. von HELLBORN, by A. D. CoLERiInGr, 


Translated 
a — an Appendix by G. GRovE, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 
ice 21s. 


REMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELS- 


SOHN. By Exise Potko. Translated by Lady WALLACE. With additional 
ae Correspondents. Post 8vo. with Portrait and View, 
price 


THE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON: 


Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and Islington. By WILLIAM 
Howitt, Square crown 8vo. with many Woodcuts. (On February 9. 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 


STITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. 
By GrorGe Norton. Third Edition, revised throughout to the Present Time, 
with a copious Index. 8vo. (Un a few days. 


THE POLAR WORLD: a Popuiar Description 


of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By 
Dr. GrorGE Hartwic. 8vo. with many Ilustrations, price 21s, 


THE FEMALE GLORY. By Anrtnony 


SrarrorD. Fourth Edition, with Fac-similes of the Original Illustrations 
[1635]. Edited by the Rev. OnBy SHIPLEY. Fep. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


YOUATT on the HORSE. Revised and 


enlarged by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 


THE THEORY of OCULAR DEFECTS 


and of SPECTACLES. Translated from the German of Dr. H. ScurrrLer, 
by R. B. Carrer. Crown 8vo. with 89 Woodcuts. [Now ready. 


THE-JUNIOR STUDENT'S Complete 
Rev. 


LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By 
J. T. Wurre, D.D. Square 12mo. pp. 1,058, price 12s, 


(The English-Latin Dictionary, price 5s. 6d, 
Separately { The Latin-English Dictionary, price 7s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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ALBEMARLE STReet, January 1869, 


MR. MURRAY’S SCHOOL LIST. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE, 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A First Latin Course. A 


Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. Eleventh Edition, with an 
Appendix, the 1 for the “Public School Latin Primer.” 


* At the request of several teachers who find the “Principia Latina "’ the eed 
book for bevinners i in Latin, I have eppended to the present edition the Accidence 
arranged in the “ Public School Latin Primer.” —Prejuce. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IL Latin Reading Book. An 


Introduction to Ancient My tholozy, Geography, Roman Antiquities and History. With 
Notes and a Dictionary. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATIN: A, Part III. Latin Poetry. 1. Easy 


2. Ecloge Ovidiane. 3. Prosody and Metre. 4. 
Verse 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 


Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and Exercises on the 
Syntax. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes 


from Ancient History, for Translation into Latin Prose. 12mo. 3s. 


THE STUDENT’S LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Upper Forms, 


By Wo. Surrn, LL.D., and Tueornivs D. Hart. Post 8vo. 6s. 


A SMALLER LATIN GRA AMMAR, for the Middle and Lower 


Forms. Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With 


ban ag _ the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. Medium 8vo. 1,259 pp. 
price 21s. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Square 


12mo. 670 pp. 78. 6d. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, with a Latin-English 


Dictionary to Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Cwsar's “* Gallic War.” 12mo. 3s. 6d 


KING EDWARD VIL’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. The Latin 


Aqihon: including a Short Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation. 12mo. 
price 


KING EDWARD VI’S LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of 


Schools. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN ELEGIACS ; 


designed for Early Proficientsin the Art of Latin Versification. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRAECA, Part I. A First Greek Course, containing 


Grammar, Delectus, Exercises Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. td. 


INITIA GRAZCA, Part Ll. <A Reading Book for Young 


Scholars; containing chort Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian Llistory. 
Witha Lexicon. I2mo. 3s. 6d. 


INITIA GRAECA, Part II. Greek Prose Composition. Con- 
taining the Rules of sy ntax, with copious Examples and Exercises. 12mo. Lietovaite, 


THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR, for the Upper Forms. 


By Professor Centivs. Edited by Wa. Smrrn, LL.D. Post 8vo. 63. 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR, for the Middle and Lower 


Forms. Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTIIOLOGY, 
BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. Iss. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTILOLOGY, 
BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. With Trans- 


lations from the Ancient Poets. With 100 Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES, With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA GR/AECA: an Introduction to the Study of Greek. 


Comprehending a Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. By H. 
E. Herron, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS: a Critical Examination of the 


Meaning and Biymelegy of Passages in Greek Writers. ‘Translated, with Notes, by 
Fisutake. 8v0. 


BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS. With all 


the Tenses extant—their Tervantion. , Mesning, and Usage. Translated, with Notes, by 
Fisncace and Venances. Post svo. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the First Invasion by the 


Romans : with Conversations at the end of each Cha; New and ised 
continued to 1863. With 100 Woodcuts, 12mo. 4s. ae Revised Edition 


HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Conquest by the Gauls; with 
Conversations at the end of each Chapter. New ond Revised Edition continued to 1856. 
With 70 Woodcuts. \2mo. 4s. 

HISTORY of GERMANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom 


by the Romans under Marius. New and Revised Edition continued to 1868. With 50 
Woodcuts. 12mo. 4s. (Nearly ready. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORIES. 
A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE. 16mo. with 74 W 


cuts, 3s. 6d 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ROME. 16mo. with 79 Woodcuts, 


price 3s. 6d, 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND. 16mo. with 68 
Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASOn. 


NOW READY. 
LORD CHANCELLOR HATHERLEY on the CONTINUITY 


of SCRIPTURE 


MRS. SOMERVILLE on MOLECULAR and MICROSCopI¢ 


SCIEN 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES of LORD LYNDHURST ang 


LORD BROUGHAM, 


MR. BICKMORE’S TRAVELS in the ISLANDS of the 
EAST INDIAN ARCIIIPELAGO, 1865-6. 


SIR NEIL CAMPBELL’S JOURNAL and CONVERS,. 


TIONS with NAPULEON at FONTAINEBLEAU and ELBA, 1814-15. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S “CHAPTER of AUTOBIOGRAPHY,” 
DEAN MILMAN’S ANNALS of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 
MR. DENISON’S LIFE of DR. LONSDALE, BISHOP yf 


LICHFIELD. 


SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S ROYAL ENGINEER and the 
ESTABLISHMENTS at WOOLWICH and CHATHAM. 


REV. F. B. ZINCKE’S TABLE TALK, COLLECTED 


DURING LAST WINTER in the UNITED (STATES. 


THE BISHOP of OXFORD'S POPULAR LIFE of WILLIAY 
WILBERFORCE. 


MR. DARWIN on the VARIATION of ANIMALS and 
PLANTS UNDER DOMESTICATION. 


THE DUKE of WELLINGTON’S DESPATCHES—NEW 
s 


MR. FREDERICK WHYMPER’S TRAVELS and AD- 


VENTURE in ALASKA (RUSSIAN AMERICA). 


DEAN STANLEY’S HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WEST- 
MINSTER ABBBEY. 


MR. KIRK'S CONCLUDING VOLUME of the HISTORY of 


CHARLES the BOLD. 


LORD DE ROS’S ESSAYS on MILITARY DUTIES ani 


QUALITIES for YOUNG OFFICERS. 


PRINCIPLES at STAKE: Essays on the Church Questions of 
the Day 


LORD | LYTTON’S NEW DRAMA—The RIGHTFUL 
HEIR. 


MISS FRERE’S HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 


LADY DI BEAUCLERCK’S SUMMER and WINTER in 
NORWAY. 


DR. COLLINGWOOD’S RAMBLES on the SHORES and 


WATERS of the CHINA SEA, 1866-67. 
SIR CHARLES BARRY’S LIFE and WORKS. 
DR. WHITE’S * HISTORY of the MASSACRE of ST. 


BARTHOLOMEW. 


LADY BROWNLOW’S REMINISCENCES of a SEPTUA- 


GENARIAN, 1802-15, 


MR. SHIRLEY’S ACCOUNT of DEER and DEER-PARKS. 
REV. A. So. SMITH S JOURNAL of TRAVELS in EGYPT 


and NU 


VON SYBEL’S HISTORY of EUROPE during the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. 


THE CONSTRUCTOR of the NAVY on SHIPBUILDING 


in IRON and STEEL. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLI. 8yo, 


Coxt 
1. LORD LYNDHURST AND. LORD BROUGHUA™ 
2. REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE. 
3. EARTHQUAKES. 
4. MR. GLADSTONE'S APOLOGIA, 
5. THE ULTRA-RITUALISTS, 
6. EFFICIENCY OF THE NAVY. 
7. LORD LIVERPOOL AND HIS TIMES, 
8 ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
9. DEAN MILMAN AND ST. PAUL'S. 
10. POLITICS AS A PROFESSION. 


NEARLY READY. 
MR. RASSAM’S NARRATIVE of the BRITISH MISSION 


to TILIEODORE, EMPEROR of ABYSSINIA. 


REV. H. F. TOZER’S RESEARCHES in the HIGHLANDS 


of TURKEY, with VISITS to MOUNTS IDA, ATHOs, and OL-YMPUS. 


MESSRS. 1ST: CLAIR and BROPHY’S RESIDENCE is 


JONN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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January 30, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 


READY THIS DAY, 


Volume III, fep, 8vo. price 7s, Gd. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING, 


*,* The Fourth Volume, completing the Work, on February 26, 


ATHEN ZUM. 


Uur description and extracts can give no idea of the value of the 
book asa whole. It is sown throughout with beauties, particu- 
larly with exquisite portraits, clear and sharp-cut like those on 
antique gems. . . . In future volumes, one after another figure 
will take up the tale; and when the work is finished, we shall 
have, in addition to the numberless group-studies, such a collection 
of finished single portraits as it will not be easy to match in any 
language for breadth of tone and vigour of characterization. 


SPECTATOR, 

Here is room enough for the free working of Mr. Browning's 
genius, and in the first volume Mr. Browning’s genius certainly 
has its fullest swing. He overflows, as he always overflows, in 
intellectual point, in acute comment, in quaint illustration. . . . 
If the other three volumes of this poem are equal to the first, 
they will add greatly to the rich mines of intellectual wealth 
full partly of gold ore, in less degree of sifted gold, to be found 


in Mr, Browning's writings. 


IMPERIAL REVIEW. 


The portion that is already before us is sufficient to indicate 
that in “The Ring and the Book” English poetic literature will 
be enriched by one more masterpiece. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


This first fourth part of a new poem, intituled “The Ring and 
the Book,” is calculated to distress the average reader, and to 
delight the elect as much as anything fromthe same pen. . . . 
Its analysis is more piercing than ever; its easy hold of 
motive, its living reproduction of life, its hard, sure grasp of 
character, its infinite variety, its burning colour, its various 
‘nd copious erudition, its spontaneity, sweep, and literary 


muscle, are of the author’s very best. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO, 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. with 415 Illustrations, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 42s. 


HISTORY OF ART. 


By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, 
Professor of ‘ The History of Art.” 


ATHEN ZUM. 

As we know no book in English which takes, in one view, the 
whole history of design in painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
and as a strong philosophical feeling in the author's mind is ani- 
mated by much excellent taste, we welcome this work, in its new 
dress, as suitable for those who desire a comprehensive manual of 
the kind, 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No student of this work will regret its purchase, or the labour 
bestowed upon it. It fills a vacant place in English Art litera- 
ture, and is a noble monument of patient research, vast knowledge, 
artistic power, and historical completeness, 


JOHN BULL. 
As we have no book in the English language which embraces 


in an intelligible and chronological, or indeed any other order, the 
rise and progress of architecture, sculpture, painting, numismatics 
gems, and plastic design and ornamentation, Dr. Liibke’s very 
able and comprehensive treatise cannot fail to receive an eager 
welcome at the hands of the entire Art world. . .. We 
assert that we have read the whole book with equal pleasure and 
profit, and we suggest that our readers should follow our example. 
Though this work is externally and internally fit to adorn the 
drawing-room table, we venture to predict that it will be speedily 
“well thumbed” by such true lovers of Art as shall have the 
good fortune to possess it. 


ART-JOURNAL. 

Dr. Liibke’s style of writing, if we may judge of it by this trans- 
lation, is eminently lucid and pleasing. His book is evidently 
intended for popular reading and study—popular, we mean, for 
those of cultivated minds; his critical remarks, moreover, are 
based on knowledge and discrimination. 


LONDON REVIEW. 
Miss Bunnétt has done both literature and art a valuable 


service in translating these two volumes. 


DAILY NEWS. 

A work of great interest and value. The two volumes describe 
the progress and development of Art in ancient and modern times, 
and the most celebrated works of the great masters in architecture, 
sculpture, and painting; while the illustrations introduce us to 
many specimens of the finest creations of genius in all three walks. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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ATLASES, AND MAPS, 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, and MILITARY 


GEOGRAPHY. From the Seventh French Edition of Tu. LAVALLEE, late 
Professor of Military History and Statistics at the Military School of Saint- 
Cyr. Edited, with Additions and Corrections, by Captain Lenpy, F.G.5., 
a + Director of the Practical Military College at Sunbury. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 


GRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN: Six Lectures, delivered in the Royal School 
of Mines. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S., Local Director of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain. Second Edition, with a Geological Map of Great Britain, 
printed in colours, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHICAL PRONUN- 


CIATION and ETYMOLOGY. By A. F. Fosrer, A.M., Author of “A 
General Treatise on Geography,” and other Educational Works ; late Editor 
of * Chambers’s Educational Course” ; Assistant-Commissioner to the Royal 
Education Inquiry, &c. Fifth Edition, 12mo. cloth limp, 2s. 

This Manual furnishes Rules for the Pronunciation of the leading Lan- 
guages; a Vocabulary of upwards of 10,000 Names, indicating the true 
Pronunciation ; and an Etymological Table of Generic Terms, with their 
Literal Meanings, serving to explain a large number of Names. 


THE PRINCIPLES of BOOKKEEPING by 


DOUBLE ENTRY, in a Series of Easy and Progressive Exercises. By HENRY 
MANLY, Principal Writing Master and Teacher of Bookkeeping in the City 
of London School. Second Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Author’s object is, first to place before the Pupil the simplest operations 
in Accounts, and then to prepare him gradually for the more difficult and 
complex part of the art. The Book contains elementary practice in the Five 
principal Accounts ; materials for making out Bills of Parcels and Tvoices ; 
carefully constructed Exercises on the Day-Book, Journal, and Ledger ; the 
Civil Service Examination Papers on Bookkeeping ; a Set of General Ques- 
tions ; and a short Explanation of Commercial Terms. 


MILITARY and CIVIL SERVICE ARITH- 


METIC: being all the Military and Civil Service Examination Questions, 
with Solutions. By W. A. Browne, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


CIVIL SERVICE TESTS in ARITHMETIC : 


being Specimens of the more difficult Questions in the Civil Service Reports, 
with full Solutions. By W. A. BrowNrE, LL.D. Demy 12mo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES, &c. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC: a copious 


Variety of Bills of Parcels, intended as an Auxiliary Companion to every 
Arithmetic. By G. REYNoOLDs. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

NICHOLLS’S WALKINGHAME’S TUTOR, improved Edition, without the 
Answers. 12mo. bound, 2s. 

TAPLIN’S (J. W.) IMPROVED WALKINGHAME’S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT, 
for the Use of Schools, containing Rules for Working the various Methods of 
Calculation, with Questions under every respective title. 12mo. bound, ds. 

ag to KEY to the Above, with the Sums worked at full length. 12mo. 

und, 5s. 


THE FIRST FOUR RULES OF ARITHMETIC, on a Plan entirely original, | 


calculated to abridge the labour of the Tutor very considerably, and to greatly 
facilitate the Progress of the Pupil. By J. WALKER. Is. 6d. 


SIMPLE SKETCHES from CHURCH HIS- | 


TORY, for Young Persons. By Mrs. Toocoop, New Edition, 18mo. 1s. 6d, 


CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE to HISTORY: 


being the Historical Questions in the Civil Service Reports, arranged under 
the several Periods and Reigns to which they belong. 
LL.D. 12mo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


POPULAR FRENCH WORKS FOR SCHOOL USE. 


BEAUVOISIN’S (Prof.) FRENCH VERBS 


at a GLANCE: being an entirely New System of Conjugation, by which the 
Principle of all the French Verbs can be understood in a few hours. S$vo. Is, 

CHERPILLOUD’S (Prof.) BOOK OF VERSIONS; or, Guide to French Trans- 
lation and Construction. By C. J. DELILLE, City of London School, &c. 
New Edition, 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 


CHERPILLOUD’S PARTIE FRANQAISE, or Key to the above. By DELILLE. | 


12mo. bound, 3s, 6d. 


EASY LESSONS IN FRENCH CONVERSATION; adapted to the Topics — 


generally interesting to Schoolboys. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ETIENNE’S (Prof.) LITTLE BOY’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK, on the Plan of | 


Arnold's (Henry) First Latin Book. Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
FABLES DE FLORIAN, with Explanations and a Short Introduction to French 
Poetry. By L, JACKSON. 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 
GOMBERT’S FRENCH SPELLING ASSISTANT, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 


A GRAMMAR and KEY to the GERMAN 


LANGUAGE: being an Easy and Complete System for acquiring this Useful | 


Tongue ; with Exercises, &c. B 
German, French, and Classical 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ANDLAU’S LESEBUCH; or, German Reader. 12mo. 3s, 6d.; Part II., 4s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, &c.—STAN- 


FORD’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL WORKS, Atlases, 
Maps, Globes, and School Stationery, containing, irrespective of Publisher, all 
the most Modern and Improved Class-books for English Reading, Spelling, 
Grammar, and Composition; Geography, Astronomy, History, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Mathematics ; the Greek, Latin, French, German, and Italian Lan- 
guages; Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and every other branch of Education ; 
also Maps, Atlases, Globes, and School Stationery. 8vo. 62 pp. 6d. ; or per 
post, to any Lady or Gentleman engaged in Tuition, on receipt of One Stamp. 


the Baron Von ANDLAU, Director of the 
liege, Clapham. Fourth Edition, 12mo. 


By W. A. Browne, 


Second Edition, Nine Maps, printed in Colour, with Letter-press, 3s, 


AN ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL 
ATLAS. 


Intended chiefly for Map DRrawixG and the Study of the great Physical Features 
and Relief-Contours of the Continent. With an Introduction to serve 
as a Guide for both purposes. 


‘ sy the Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
Vice-Principal (late Geographical Lecturer) of the Training College, Battersea, 


HARROW SCHOOL ATLASES. 


New Edition, cloth, lettered, 12s. 6d. 


HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, 


Containing 30 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal 
Places. 


Also, New Edition, cloth, 7s. 
JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Containing 14 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal 
Places. 


The selection of these Maps for the use of the great Public School at Harrow 
offers the strongest proof of their superiority. Being the largest Maps of their 
| class, their size (17 inches by 14) affords opportunities for the insertion of various 
details for which there is no room in the Maps of smaller Atlases. In the present 
Edition the new Railways have been added; the alterations in the boundaries of 
Germany, the Russian Empire, and Turkestan have been made; and the latest 
divisions of India are introduced. The transfer of the North-Western part of 
America from Russia to the United States, as well as the amalgamation of 
Canada with other British Provinces in one Dominion, are among the numerous 
improvements inserted in this Edition, to keep pace with recent Geographical 
events. 


OF 


CLASSICAL ATLASES, 


Uniform in size and price with the above, are also published. — 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
ATLASES, 


Uniform in size, &c., each 12s. 6d. and 31s. 6d. 


*,* Any Map in the Series may be had separately, plain, 6d.; coloured, 9d. 


A DETAILED CATALOGUE of the entire SERIES of ATLASES and MAP§ 
designed by the USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY, can be had gratis, 
or will be forwarded per post on receipt of One Stamp, 


| OUTLINE MAPS, 


Printed on Drawing Paper, and adapted for the above Atlases, are published, each 6d. 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS, 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED 


Under the direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education appointed 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the National Society for 
Promoting the Education of the Poor, and Sanctioned by the Commissioners of 
National Education, Ireland, for Use in their Schools. 


Edited by the Rev. 8. CLARK, M.A.,, F.R.G.S. 


| 

| 

This New Series of Large School Maps has been prepared at a great expense, and 

| constructed upon the principle of combining the bold outline and lettering requisite 
for teaching, with the Geographical accuracy, systematic arrangement, and finish of 

| superior Maps. The object is to qualify the Young for the study of superior Maps, 
and to instruct them by works similar in excellence to the best Maps, although of 4 

| bolder character. Coarse and inaccurate Maps may suffice for some purposes ; but 

| those prepared for the Young should at least preserve as close a relation as 

to works of the highest authority. 


The following Maps are already published: 


BRITISH ISLES. Scale, 8 miles to an inch, Size, 75 inches by 90, coloured and 
mounted on roller, varnished, 42s. 


| Also, size 58 inches by 50, oes ont mounted on roller, varnished, 
each 13s. 

EASTERN HEMISPHERE. Just published. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE. Just published. 

EUROPE.........+-++++++++-Scale, 65 fniles to an inch, 

ENGLAND AND WALES...Scale, 8 miles to an inch, 

ASIA 140 miles to an inch. 

HOLY LAND, to Illustrate both the Old and New Testaments, 

| Scale, 44 miles to an inch. 

AFRICA, ...-Scale, 118 miles to an inch, 

NORTH AMERICA. ........Scale, 97 miles to an inch. 

SOUTH AMERICA, ........Scale, 97 miles to an inch, 

AUSTRALASIA. ............Scale, 86 miles to an inch. 


Also, size 42 inches by 34, > - mounted on roller, varnished, 
eac! 


SCOTLAND. .......+++e0++..Scale, 8 miles to an inch. 
IRELAND. ........+.+++00+.8cale, 8 miles to an inch, 
HOLY LAND, to Illustrate the Old Testament. 
Scale, 8 miles to an inch. 
HOLY LAND, to Illustrate the New Testament. 
Scale, 7 miles to an inch. 
THE PLACES MENTIONED IN THE ACTS AND EPISTLES. 
le, 57 miles to an inch. 
AUSTRALIA. .............+.Scale, 86 miles to an inch, 
NEW ZEALAND ...........Scale, 25 miles to an inch, 


*,* Detailed Prospectus on application, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 


6 anv 7 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


J. L. DENMAN, 


20 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Invites attention to his PURE FULL-BODIED GREEK WINES, which have received the highest 
approval of English Connoisseurs, including those of the Journalistic and Medical Professions. 


THE REDUCTION OF THE ENGLISH WINE DUTIES, 
and the intreduction of Greek wines into England, have already 
resulted in several most important changes in the habits of the 
nation. The use of Port wine in the higher circles has almost 
ceased, and it is daily losing ground amongst the middle classes. 
Sherry is only drunk at a minimum of strength, and as dry as it 
can be obtained; and the Medical Profession no longer recom- 
mend these alcoholized, unfermented, and gout-producing drinks. 
Port, Sherry, Madeira, Marsala, Champagne, &c., are all of them 
adulterated articles, into which alcohol having been introduced 
before or after the process of fermentation was completed, the 
most valuable properties of wine are destroyed, and among the 
consequences of drinking them are gout and similar disorders of 
the human system. The damp and cold climate of England has 
only in degree neutralized the effects of this most vicious system 
of wine-doctoring, which is as opposed to true taste as it is to 
reason and experience. 


There is an unmistakeable preference exhibited for pure and 
unmixed wines. 


hand, there has been just as extensive and conclusive a verdict 


pronounced in favour of the wines of Greece, in testimony to their | 
purity, their wholesomeness, and their most delicious flavours. — 


The Greek wines come to us not without prestige; they are 
recommended to every classical student’s mind by assvciations 
with the remote past. 


AMBROSIA (wurre), rich Dessert wine oss 
COMO (Rep), character of rich Port eee 
CYPRUS (wurre), sweet Dessert wine 


KEPHISIA (rep and wire), Claret and Chablis character 


LAC CHRISTI (rep), sweet Sacramental wine 


MONT HYMET (Rep and wutrr), Claret and Sauterne character... ove 
PATRAS (Rep and waite), Burgundy and Hock character ... 


ST. ELIE (wurre), Amontillado character 
SANTORIN (rep), resembling Dry Port ove 


THERA (wuire), Madeira character ove 


VISANTO (waive), very rich Dessert wine... 


In every public journal, from the “Times” | 
downwards, in every magazine and periodical of importance, the | 
old wine adulterations have been denounced with all the force of | 
absolute conviction and irrefutable argument. Upon the other | 


eee eee eee 


The vintages of Greece were famous hundreds of years before 
the vineyards of Western Europe were heard of—nay, these latter 
are shown to have procured their vine-cuttings from the land of 
Homer and Herodotus; and Wine, like Literature and the Arts, 
seems to have come to us originally from Greece. It is not too 
much to assert that Greek wine, like Greek art, is still supreme. 
The climate of Greece is the most favourable of all for the culture of 
the vine, being the warmest in which the plant is known to flourish 
—the most reliable as to seasons, and producing grapes the most 
luscious and delicious, It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
Greek wines should make rapid advance in the favour of English- 
men, for they possess qualities superior to any others, appreciable 
both by connoisseurs and by men of the most simple natural taste, 
and singularly in contrast to the made-up flavours of mixed wines. 


The chief merits of Greek wines are that, being perfectly fer- 
mented, they are wholesome ; that being the strongest of natural 
wines, they require no added alcohol, but are indeed admirably 
adapted for dilution with water (soda or other) and for iceing ; 
that they are beverages and not drams; that they much more 
rapidly improve in bottle than Port and Sherry, inasmuch as they 
have not to disengage any added alcohol; in a word, they possess 
all the advantages of genuine drinks; being pure, wholesome, 
beneficial to the system, and moderate in price. None who once 
tuke to them ever go back to the old-fashioned fluids Port and 
Sherry, miscuiled wines, which none but Englishmen can be per- 
suaded to consume, and which the Spaniard and Portuguese only 
| prepare for our barbarian tastes, and do not themselves dream of 
| partaking. 


ove ine 30s. per dozen. 
° 52s., 363., 48s. per dozen. 

 G0s., 72s., 84s., 96s. per dozen, 

20s., 24s., 30s. per dozen. 
42s. per dozen. 
16s., 20s, per dozen, 
20s., 24s, per dozen. 
36s., 48s. per dozen. 
os 25s., 48s. per dozen. 
28s., 56s., 48s. per dozen. 
48s. per dozen. 


Sample Cases made up as desired, Cases of Six Red and Six White Wines wiil be sent on receipt of Post-Office Order for £1 11s. 4d., 


payable at 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 


From the TIMES. 
eee Greek wines, before unknown to the public, will command their atten" 


Full of the flavour of the grape ; remind us of the delicate modulations of young 
boys’ voices, 

These Greek wines are pure from the vineyard. 

As soon as the public are familiar with the cheap wines of Greece, &c., there will 
bea revolution in our habits. 

We need no longer be bullied and poisoned by Port and Sherry. 

The change initiated by the upper ten thousand we have no doubt will become 
universal as soon as the public are familiar with the cheap wines of Greece, &c. 

The beanty of these wines is that they are within the means of educated, but not 
too wealthy, men. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Mr. Denman is a wine-merchant, who has written a very good history of wine, 
= to him is due the credit of introducing some important cheap wines from 

Teece, 

Speaking of these, the Saturday Review says, ‘‘ The alcohol must be drained out of 

English palate before we know what wine is.” 

We can endorse Dr. Druitt’s judgment : “Comparing this wine with a cheap 
fctitions wine of equal price, it is instructive to notice the fulness of wine taste, 
and the absence of spirit taste.” 

Are particularly fitted for those who are hardly weaned from brandied wine, and 
who require something full-bodied. 


From the EXAMINER. 
No cellar stock increases in value so rapidly as a stock of Greek wines, of which 
some excellent varieties cost 16s. or 20s. a dozen. 
These wines being beverages meant to be drunk, not sipped, it is for ordinary use 
More natural to take draughts of them, as the ancients commonly did, mixed with 


From the BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


No wines are better deserving the attention of the medical practitioner ; they have 
Y sprung into a deservedly high repute. 


Chief Office. 


GREEK WINES. 


From the LONDON REVIEW. 
We fancy that the Greck wines will speedily obtain public favour, 
They seem to possess all the clear bright ‘properties of the Rhine wines, together 
with the body and flavour of more southern vintages. 
All possessing body and flavour, without an atom of sophistication. 
Will certainly hit the taste of those who prefer a pure wine flavour, 


From the SPECTATOR. 

The Greek vintages are unquestionably genuine. 

Introduced by Mr. Denman, combine larger variety of vinous flavour with strength 
greater than that of any other European natural wines, being thus especially suitable 
for those who, from constitution or habit, incline to a full and generous though 
unfortified wine, 


From Dr. SreNcER Tuompson’s CYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
When these wines come to be better known, they will form no inconsiderable 
amount of the wine consumed in Great Britain. 


From ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
The cheap wines now coming into common use are not cheap by reason of inferi- 
ority. ‘They are actually superior, not only as pure wines, but for intrinsic com- 
mercial worth of material to many Ports and Sherries sold at twice their price. 


From ONCE A WEEK. 

In some cases it is one of the best medicines we have, and in all cases it is tho 
great restorative to the exhausted nerve and body. 

Mr. Denman, who has introduced these wines, ne oe lay claim to have 
worthily seconded the Chancellor of the Exchequer in initiating a long-called-for 
reform in the wine-trade. 

Possess qualities of clearness, vinous flavour, and natural strength, that we cer- 
tainly look for in vain in other wines, and their bouquet is enough to make an old 
man young again, 


From the CHEMICAL NEWS AND JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


For the “ sick and the sorry,” the writer hereof—a physician—can testify to their 
nerve-nourishing, comforting, and invigorating virtues. 


TERMS CASH. 
Cross Cheques, “ National Bank.” 


COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 


BOTTLES & CASES TO BE RETURNED OR PAID FOR. 
Post-Office Orders payable at General Post-Office. 


DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES POST FREE. 
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OXFORD CLARENDON 


PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY, 


RECENT WORKS. 
VESUVIUS. By Professor Puiturs. With 


Coloured Map of the Lava-Currents classed in Centuries, and other Maps and 
lllustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. (This day. 


COUNCILS and ECCLESIASTICAL DOCU- 


MENTS RELATING to GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Edited, after 
SPELMAN and WILKINS, by A. W. Happan and W. Stusss. Vol. J. 8vo. 21s, 
[Next week. 
This is a reconstruction a “ Wilkins’ Concilia,” but it is so entircly recast 
and so greatly enlarged as to be in effect a new work altogether. 


ENACTMENTS in PARLIAMENT specially 


concerning the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Collected and 
Arranged by the Rev. J. Gnrirrirus, M.A. 
University of Oxford. Svo, 12s. 


MR. FREEMAN’S“ NORMAN CONQUEST”: 


. a of the Norman Conquest of England ; its Causes and a By 
A. FREEMAN, M.A. Vols. 1. and II. with th Maps. ray each 1 
of The book is a noble book, 
history is in the hands an historian who onm toll te to 
fasten. 


» Keeper of the Archives of the 
( This day. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Fifth Edition, crown 4to. 3is. 6d. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S LEXICON for SCHOOLS. Twelfth 


Edition, square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


WORDS WORTH'S GREEK GRAMMAR. Sixteenth Edition, 
12mo., strongly bound, 


LLOYD'S GREEK TESTAMENT, With Marginal References, 
&e. 8v0. cloth, Also Large Paper Edition, for Marginal Notes, cloth, 10s. 6d.; 


VETUS TESTAMENTUM, GRACE, ex VERSIONE 
SEPTUAGINTA. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 


MILL’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Large 
paper for Notes, sto. 6s, 6d. 


CATULLI VERONENSIS LIBER. A New Recension, based 
Thusneus, By Fellow of College, Ontord. “bvo.cloth. the Codex 


PLATO.—THE APOLOGY. With a Revised Text, English 
a of Platonic Idioms. By the Rev. James Rippet., M. A 8vo. cloth, 


PLATO.—THE SOPHISTES and POLITICUS. With a 
Revised Text and English Notes. By Professor Camrarcy. 8vo. 18s. 


PLATO.—PHILEBUS. Revised Text and English Notes. By 
E. Poste, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PLATO.—THEA:TETUS. Revised Text and English Notes. 
By Professor Camrnsit. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGGEDLE. Cum Commentariis G. Drnporrit. 


‘Third Edition, 2 vole. fep. 8vo. 218. Each 24 ly, equare 
ech Plan cd.” Jones's Notes oa 


PRICE'S | TREATISE on the INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS. 


Variations and Diflerentiel Equations: tee, Voi 
‘aleulus ual ol nal 
chanics, New Edition, 8vo. 16s. Vol. of Material System, 


NALOPAKHYANAM. Story of Nala. The Sanskrit Text, 


with a Vocabulary, A lysis, and Introduction. | a Mon Ww and M 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of .he SANSKRIT LAN- 
By Moira Third Edition, much enlarged and improved, 8vo. 


IIOOKER’S WOR th LIFE by WALTON. Arranged 
by Jouw FORKS, with 11 3s. 6d. 


HOOKER’S WORKS, without Kesie’s Notes. New Edition 
with INDEX to the ANALOGY. 


'Y of RELIGION. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES, 


The attention of CoLLEGE LECTURERS, SCHOOLMASTERS, and all persons interested 
in EpucaTion is especially directed to the following Series of Works, most of which 
have been lately issued re the CLARENDON Press, and are written with immediate 
reference to the present state of Science 
needs. All are handsomely printed, and are strongly bound in cloth, 


A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Theoretical and 
Practical. By A. Mecsanen, the Gymnasium, Oxford. Illustrated by A. Macponatp, 
Extra 8vo. 78. (This day, 


A TREATISE on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir. W, 
Edinburgh. Vol. I. demy 8vo. 25s, 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on QUATERNIONS, By 
University of 


P. G. T. M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
Demy 8vo. cloth 138. 6d. 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY, | By Gzonox F, 
F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on EAT. By Batrovr 


Srsw LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Observatory at . Extra 80. with 
pumerous oodcuts and Diagrams, 7s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. | W. Worm, 


. Professor of 


GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and DEFECTIVE: their 
Forms, Meaning, and Quantity. By W. New and revised Edition, extra fep 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY of ANCIENT GREEK 
POETRY. By R.8. Waionr, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 64. 


OVID: Selections for the Use of Schools. By Proken 
Ramsay, M.A. New Edition. Edited by G.G. Ramsay, M.A. Extra fep. vo. 5. 6d. 


CICERO’S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. With English Notes 


by J. R. Kino, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN, for the Use 
of Passmen and others, Selected by J. ¥.Sanorxr, M.A. Second Edition, extra fey 


NELIUS NEPOS, for Schools, With English 


A HANDBOOK of PICTORIAL ART. By the Rev. R. & 


A TREATISE on HARMONY. By th the Rev. Sir F, A. Gonz 
Ovsexey, Professor of Music in the University of 


A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY, for Schools and 
E.T.Roozns. Extra fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC, Designed mainly 
the Universities. By T. Fowzen, M.A. Second 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH: a Series of Extracts 
English Authors, a.p. 1250—a.p. 1400. With G: Introduction, Notes, 
By R. Moanis. Extra fep. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Books I. and II. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by G. W. Krrcurm, M.A. Extra fep, 


CHAUCER: the Prologue, the » Rnightes Tale, the Nonne 
Tele, fom the “ Canterbury by R. Morais, Extra fep. 810. 


HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. Book I. With 
Notes, Glossary, Table of Events, &c. Edited by the Rev. R. W. Cuunca, 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Vol. I. swt ne Corneille’s “ Cinna” 


and Molitre’s “ Femmes Savantes.” Introduction and Notes, by Gusravs 
Masson, B.A. Extra fep. 2s. 6d, 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Vol. IV. Containing Aa Selection of of 
the Letters of Madame Sevigné, Louis XIV. Pascal, Madame de Maintenon, &c. 
by Gustave Masson. Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Vol. V. Containing a Selection of of 


THE PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. By 1 the Rev. E. THRING, 
M.A., Head-Master of Uppingham. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


BOOK-KEEPING. By R. G. C. Hammton and Jonn Batt. 


Extra fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


EXERCISES in ANALYSIS. By the Rev. E. Turing, M.A. 


Extra fcp. 8vo. 3s. 


SHAKESPEARE'S SELECT PLAYS: The MERCHANT of 
VENICE. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. G. Cranc and W. A. Wasnt 
Fep. 8vo. cloth limp, Is. 


REW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St, Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, January 30, 1869. 
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